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55 ft. Elco Express. 
“Will serve you on 
the water as the 
automobile does 
on Land: 
Speed 24 miles. 
Guaranteed 





40 ft. Elco Cruiser. Sleeps Seven. 20 horse power 
Standard Gasoline Engine. Designed for Ocean Cruising 


54 ft. Elco de Luxe. Undoubtedly the most luxurious of 
motor boats. Air- starting Gasoline Engine Speed I5 miles 
— 


Address [93 Avenue A. WRITE FOR NEW 
. CO Bayonne NJ CATALOGUE 


27 minutes from New York, Liberty St., 
or 23rd St. Ferry, C. R. R. of N. J 
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52 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for All 
Requirements, Including High Speed and 
Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and Auxiliary Yachts; 
Houseboats and Commercial Vessels 
Alterations Supervised. 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description 
and photograph. No charge for listing 


TO. 64—FOR SALE.—Smart 

and able, 77 ft. overall, 
auxiliary schooner yacht. First- 
class construction, lead ballast 
Sails, 1909. Two staterooms, 
bathroom, main cabin. Sleep 
| four to seven. Small crew re 
| quired. Economical to run. 
| Plans, etc., Gielow & Orr, 52 
Broadway, New York. 





N2: 3179—FOR SALE; SACRIFICE.—One of the popular 
“ “Scout” type of express steam yachts 81 ft. overall. Speed 
up to 18 miles. Can be purchased at small fraction of cost. Has 
been well kept up. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





70. 2505—FOR SALE.—Best bargain on market for raised deck 

cruiser of size and high-class. 57x 12.6 x 4-ft. draught. 60 
H. P., 6-cylinder open base engine. Double and single staterooms, 
two extension berths in cabin, toilet room, galley with passageway 
aft and forward, and combined engine room and forecastle. Two 
tenders, electric lights. Large deck room. Interior finish in ma 
hogany. Handsome, roomy and up-to-date boat. Bridge control of 
engine. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, N. Y. 


+ 





N2: 108—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Herreshoff flush deck 
4 steel, steam yacht 150 ft. overall. Speed 144 to 17} miles 
Dining saloon in after deck house; social hall in forward one. Be 
low forward four staterooms, two bathrooms, etc. In excellent 
order. Particulars from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





N®: 946—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Bargain, twin screw 
2 houseboat; very comfortable and seaworthy. Four double 
staterooms; two toilets, galley, etc. Two 20 H. P. engines, speed | 
8 miles. Gielow & Orr 52 Broadway, New York. 








N2: 3223—-FOR SALE BY ESTATE.—Anxious to sell. Fast 
4 steel, steam yacht. 170 x 138.6 x 23.7 x 11.6-ft. draught 
Speed up to 154 knots. Dining saloon, social hall, seven state 
rooms, four bathrooms. Superb condition throughout. Plans 
price, etc., Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 


P i taal Lt, > 





112 ft. overall. Launched 1909. Speed 12 to 14 knots. 
Two 150 H. P. 6-cylinder Craig engines. Five staterooms, bath 
room, three toilets, etc. Main saloon below. Dining saloon in 
deck house. One of the handsomest craft of its size. Reasonahie | : —-- £ 
price. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 


N®: 2991—FOR SALE.—Twin screw, Lawley built motor yacht y 








- 1075—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Desirable seaworthy 


Oo 
. ~~ N and comfortable cruising motor yacht. 69 ft. overall. Has 
always given the best of satisfaction. 50 H. P. Standard engine. 
Dining saloon forward. Aft is double stateroom, toilet and main 
cabin. Large bridge deck. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
York 





\O. 1804—FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE; WILL CHARTER 
85-ft. twin screw, motor houseboat. Fastest, roomiest and N?: 2738—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Cruising motor yacht 


t of size. Three double staterooms, two bathrooms, dining 80 ft. overall. Two double staterooms, main cabin; dining 
room in deck house. Standard engine, 100 H. P. Speed 12} 


—— and social hall. Launch, two beats, and excellent equip- | miles. Extremely satisfactory. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
ment. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York | York. 





GIELOW & ORR 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 


281 
Telephone, 4673 Broad 
Cable Address, 
rogie, New York 
. B. C. Code 
Large List of American and European Yachts of All 
Types for Sale, Charter or Exchange 
Commercial Vessels Insurance 
Descriptions and Photos Submitted upon 
Receipt of Inquiry 


N?: 1620—FOR SALE 
> OR CHARTER.— 
One of the best auxiliary 
schooners of its size. Steel 
| construction. Attractively 
finished and furnished 
Four staterooms. Ratsey 
sails 1909. Standard en- 
gine, 100 H. P., speed 10 
miles. Launch, two boats. 
Acetylene lights, and hot 
water heating system 
Prices, plans, etc., Gielow 
| & Orr, 52 Broadway, New 
York. 











N2: 2761—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Roomy and attractive 
w twin screw motor yacht. 62 ft. overall. Built 1909. Ma- 
hogany finish throughout. Three staterooms, main cabin, and 
| deck house. Launch, dinghy, Acetylene lights. Fine equipment. 
Prices, etc. from Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 





N2: 366—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Owned by estate, 
- 200 ft. overall, American built, ocean going steam yacht 

| best of condition throughout. Main saloon, dining saloon, smok- 
ing room, chart room, ten state rooms, four bathrooms. Offer 


desired. Gieclow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York 





TO. 3248—FOR SALE.—Very handsome 82-ft. motor yacht, 
built 1910. Standard engine 100 H. P. Speed, 12 miles. 
Dining room forward. Aft two double staterooms, bathroom, main 
cabin. Offer desired. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broadway, New York. 


N?2: 111I—FOR SALE BY ES 
‘ TATE.—Auxiliary yawl, 
fast under sailfand under power 
54 x 34x 12.7 x 5.6 ft. Center 
board under cabin floor. Lead 
ballast, copper fastened. State 
room, toilet room, two berths and 
two transoms in cabin. Attrac 
tively finished. Acetylene lights 
Launch, dinghy, excellent equip 
ment. Gielow & Orr, 52 Broad 
way, New York 
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TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE, 52 Pine Street, New 
York City, Tel., 4510 John, offer for sale the following 
yachts, a number of which are available for charter: 








-—. 
O. 523—FOR SALE AT LOW PRICE.—8?2-ft. 
Herreshoff express steam yacht; one of the pop- 
ular Scout type. In excellent condition, and economi- 
cal to operate. Particulars from Tams, Lemoine & 
Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 





O, 7132—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.— Unusual | 

opportunity. 59x 10x2.6 ft. raised deck cruiser; 

built by Lawley, 1907. Accommodations for six com- 

fortably. 24 H. P. Lamb engine. Now in commission. 

Apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New 
York. 





O. 5552—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Hand- 
some and able auxiliarly yawl, keel and center- 
board; 74 ft. over all, new Standard engine 1910. Two 
staterooms and main cabin, sleeping five. Ratsey sails, 
launch, dinghy, acetylene lights. Completely furnished 
and a very comfortable cruiser. Apply to Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


N2: 1836—FOR SALE BY ESTATE.—Power house-boat 60 x 
4 17 x 2 ft. 6 ins. draught. Roomy and comfortable craft, eco- 
nomical to operate. Main cabin, two double and single staterooms, | 
bathroom, engine-room, galley and crew’s quarters. Standard en- 
gine, 25 H. P.; speed 6 to 8 miles. Excellent equipment; attrac- 
tively finished and furnished. Large upper deck. Will pass through | 
Erie or Champlain canal. Offer desired. Apply to Tams, Lemoine | 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 
+ 


oe TARTS oP 


: 


5 0 


N°: 7356—FOR CHARTER.—Desirable cruising motor yacht 
|} + 80 ft. over all, 76-ft. waterline, 13-ft. beam, 4-ft. draught. 
Has liberal accommodations consisting of two double staterooms, 
large saloon with two berths, bathroom, well ventilated engine- 
room, good-sized galley and comfortable crew’s quarters. Equipped 
| with a 6cylinder 20th Century motor, never run except on trial 
trip. Speed 12 miles. Completely outfitted in every way. Carries 
| two boats including launch. For full particulars apply to Tams, 
| Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, New York. 


N®: 7590.—Mahogany runabout, designed and 

built by Seabury 1908. Speedway engine rated 
70 H. P., develops 90 H. P. Speed better than 18 
miles. One man control. Large cockpit. Small cab- 
in with two transom seats. Toilet room. Carries 150 
gallons of gasoline. Awnings. Best possible con- 
dition. Most complete equipment. Engine in good 
condition. Unusual opportunity. For full particu- 
lars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine Street, 
New York. 


4517.—Cruising schooner 73.4x 46x15x10.6 ft. Ma- 
Oak frames. Tams, Lemoine & 
1902. Very handsome boat. 
Excellent condition. 27,000 


TO. 
+ hogany double planked. 
Crane design. Built by Lawley, 
Beautifully finished in mahogany. 
pounds outside lead, 1,000 pounds inside. Flush deck cockpit. 
6.2-ft. headroom. One double stateroom. Very large main saloon 
with two comfortable berths. Two toilet rooms. Economical to 
run. Has two boats including a launch. Most complete equip- 
ment. Has cruised several times from New York up the Maine 
coast. Can be chartered. For full particulars apply to Tams 
Lemoine & Crane 52 Pine Street New York. 


O. 7392—FOR SALE. 
ing-launch, 62x12 ft. 
Speed, 12 to 14 miles; two new 30 H. P. Craig moto: 
Available at half cost. Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 
Pine Street, New York. 


Fast and able day cru 
Finished in mahogar 





N2: 7349—AVAILABLE FOR SALE OR CHAR 
TER.—Twin-screw power house-boat. Auxiliary 
75x 19.4x3 ft. draught 


Two large double, two single 


sail plan. Has centerboard. 
Two 25 H. P. motors. 
staterooms, large saloon, bath room, unusual deck 
space. Complete equipment. Has made several cruises 
to Florida. Apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pinc 


Street, New York. 





O. 6014—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—Auxi 
Lawley-built, 1903. 93x63x19.6 
Two large doubl 


iary schooner. 
x9 ft. Flush deck; 
staterooms, saloon and bath. 25 H. P. Standard moto! 
Won last year’s race t 


lead ballast. 


Unusual sea boat; fast sailer. 
Bermuda. For full particulars apply to Tams, Lemoin« 
& Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 








O. 7273 FOR SALE At a reasonable 
figure, modern motor yacht, 86x 82.5x12x4 ft 
bath 

For 
full particulars apply to Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 


Pine Street, New York. 


V ery 


Well constructed. Two saloons; two staterooms; 


room; large bridge deck; comfortable cockpit 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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State your requirements. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William st., New York City 


Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 
Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 
Large list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 


TELEPHONES 
1875 Broad 
5576 Broad 














N‘ ). 492.—Raised deck cruiser; 57 x 12.6 x 3.6 ft. | 
Built 1908. ‘Two staterooms, saloon, etc. Speed 

12 miles. Electric lights. Fuily found. Price very 

low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





N?: 994—FOR SALE—Splendid cruising power. 

yacht; 82.6x 13.9x4ft. Launched last August. 
Speedj13 to 15 miles; 100 to 125 H. P. Standard. Two 
staterooms, main and dining saloons, etc. Finest 
yachtYof size and type available. Apply to Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








O. 154.— FOR SALE AND CHARTER — New 

130-ft. steam yacht, two deckShouses. Unusual ac- 
commodations. Attractive price. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York 








N2®: 1005—FOR SALE.—Splendid high speed gas- 


oline yacht, 60x 9 ft. Launched last August. 
Built in most expensive manner by well-known firm. 
Cabin has two extension berths, toilet room, galley, 
etc. Electric lights. Full particulars, plans, etc., from 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





O. 57 Modern 
steel steam yacht 140 ft. Fast and in good order 
ice low. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New 


ork. 


FOR SALE AND CHARTER. 





N2: 4.—Fast and able Lawley schooner yacht; 75x 50x 16x 
+ Ratsey sails. Completely found. Two state 


10 ft draught; 
rooms, 10-ft. saloon 


, etc. Well-known craft. C 


William Street, New York. 


oxg& Stevens, 15 





N2: 31—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—96 x 16.6 ft. motor 


yacht; suitable for passenger service. 


50 H. P. motors. 
New York City. 


Speed 12 miles; two 


Bargain. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 





N° 14—Steel steam yacht; 94x 14x6 ft. 


commodations. 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William 


Exceptional ac 
Street, New York. 





TO. 1250.—110-ft 


‘ motors. Speed 13 knots 


able, desirable craft. 


twin-screw power yacht; 


two 150 H.P 


Four staterooms, bath, etc. Very 


Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York 








TO. 910.—Best day cruiser available; 
well-known firm in most expensive manne 


Must be seen to be appreciated 
| New York City. 


Cox & Stevens, 


53x 10.3x3 ft. Built by 


r Offer desired 
15 William Street 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 





O. 603.—Modern 85-ft. twin screw power yacht 

Speed, 12 to 14 miles. Standard motors. Hand 

somely finished and furnished. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York City. 





O. 487—BARGAIN.—70 x 13.9 x 3.6 ft. twin-screw 

power yacht; Standard motors. Very roomy, 

able and in excellent condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 





O. 297 BARGAIN — Fast cruising power yacht; 

75 x 10 x 3 ft. Speed 13-15 miles; 110 H. P, 
6-cyl. Standard motor. Double stateroom, saloon. 
bath, etc. First-class condition. Apply to Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





Best construction 
16 to 20 H. P. Standard motor 


N‘ ), 1075.—Raised deck cruiser; 40x 9.8 x 3.6 ft. 
Built 1910 


Speed 10 miles; 
Stateroom, saloon, 


etc. Up-to-date craft; fine seaboat. Cox & Stevens 
15 William Street, New York City 








. 
. 


N?®: 1015.—Raised deck cruiser; 45x 11x 3.8 ft. 

Unusually fine seaboat. Equipped with 18 to 
24 H. P. Standard. Double stateroom, saloon and 
galley aft of engine room. Bargain. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York 
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Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York City 


Offer first class power boats, recent design and build. Purchase or charter. 
Complete particulars, plans and photographs promptly submitted on receipt of inquiry. 
State your requirements. 


TELEPHONES 
1375 Broad 
5576 Broad 


Large list of yachts of all types for sale or charter. 





N?®: 39—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—Modern 
170-ft. steel steam yacht, very attractive prop- 


osition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


N2: 1252.—Desir- 
able keel cruis- 
ing auxiliary yawl; 70 
x45 x 15.2 x 8 ft. 
Flush deck and cock- 
pit. Sails new 1908. 
Speed 7 knots; Stand- 
motor installed 
Fall 1909. Price at- 
' tractive. Cox & Stev- 
ens, 15 William Street, 
New York. 


ard 





. N°: 238—FOR SALE AND CHARTER.—200 
.. twin screw power yacht; built 1909. Speed | seagoing steam yacht, American build; to ck 
10 to 12 miles; two 20th Century motors. Unusual | estate. Terms very reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 
accommodations including three staterooms, dining | William Street, New York. 

and main saloons, etc. Cox & Stevens, 15 William | 

Street, New York City. 


N°: 1170—FOR SALE OR CHARTER.—60 x 11 
ft 


O. 448—FOR SALE.—-Gasoline cruiser; 64.3 ft 

over all, 17.4 ft. beam, 3.6 ft. draught. Built 

by Lawley, 1907. Speed 84 miles; 25 H. P. Standard 

Large saloon, four staterooms, bath, etc. Very able 

and in A-1 condition. Cox & Stevens, 15 William 
Street. New York. 


O. 781—SACRIFICE.—75-ft. Herreshoff steam 
yacht. Good accommodation; very economical. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 








O. 88—SACRIFICE.—¥Fine, able, seagoing steel 
steam auxiliary yacht, 140 x 20x 12 ft. Scotch 

High classification at Lloyds. Excellent ac- 
Over $40,000 spent on 


boiler. 
commodation; fully equipped. 
improvements within last six years. Will be sold for 
one-fourth value to cash buyer. Great Bargain. Ap- 
ply to Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 





ote Sut 


a9 
Si) 


N?°: 474—BARGAIN.—Cruising motor yacht; 70 x 
12.3 x 3.6 ft. Very roomy, able craft; desirable 

Speed, 9 to 
Electric lights, 
Cox & Stevens, 


N2®: 1307—Bargain—Hunting cabin cruiser ; x 8 x 2.6 ft. 
x Built 1909. Substantial construction; copper fastened. Full 
Speed 84 miles; 15 H. P. Ferro 2 cyl. motor. Fully 
Full particulars from Cox & 


for, Northern as well as Florida cruising. 
10 miles; 40 to 50 H. P. Globe engine. 
bath, two toilets, etc. Fully found. 
15 William Street, New York. 

OR SALE—Cruising Motor Boat, 334 x 84 x 24 ft 

Hunting cabin. Sleeps five. Oak frames, cedar 
planking, copper fastened. Fully equipped. Four 
cylinder four cycle 14 h. p. Palmer engine. Speed 
eight miles steady. Price $1,200.00. In commission 
April Ist. Write for terms, W. W. Graves, Stamford, 
Conn. 


headroom. 
found. Owner building larger. 
Stevens, 15 William St.. New York. 





5470.—Modern gasoline cruiser. Dimen- 


oO. 
N sions: 55 ft. on deck; 11 ft. beam and 2 ft. 


9 in. draft. 
1908. Accommodations for four persons cruising, 
exclusive of crew, but can sleep eight. 
berths. 
a power tender and complete equipment. 
is a 40 H. P. Jager, 6 cylinder, giving the boat a 

| speed of twelve miles cruising, and a maximum 
speed of fifteen miles. 
up near New York 
Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, 
New York. 


Built by the Ruddock Company in 


Pullman 
Has 
Motor 


Finished in mahogany throughout. 


N°: 4960.—Modern raised deck cruiser, length 50 
ft.; beam 94 ft.; draught 3} ft., built 1909 
Saloon, and Has 6 cylinder 
Speedway motor, speed 114 miles cruising. Boat 
To be sold through no fault. Fu 


stateroom bathroom 


Is electric lighted. Is laid 
Further particulars from 
in A-1 condition. 
ther particulars from Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Age 
‘29 Broadway, New York. 


Please mention YacntinG when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Gas Engine & Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury, Conslidated 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


Second-Hand Steam and Motor Boats for Sale: 


High speed twin screw steam 

ht, 137 ft. over all. De 
signed and built by us in 1909. 
Equipped with two “Seabury” 
triple expansion engines and 
‘“Seabury”’ water tube boilers. 
Fully found. Fine order 


throughout. Speed guaranteed 








30 miles per hour. Fastest 


steam yacht now available. 





Motor boat, “raised deck type,” 55 ft. long, built by Matthews Boat Company 
in 1910. 


with 6-cylinder, 6} x 8-in. “Speedway” 


Has toilet, galley, cabin and motor room. Extra large coc kpit. Equipped 
Special), 125 H. P 


Speed, 17 to 18 


gasoline engine 


Arranged for one man control. Electric lights. Fully found 


miles per hour. A very attractive boat. Specially adapted for day service. 


Twin screw, light draught steam y:cht, 83 ft. over all. Has large saloon, double 


Stateroom, deck dining room, bririge, etc. Two triple expansion engines and 


“Seabury” water tube boilers. Electric lights, etc. Boat and machinery in good 


order, subject to closest inspection. 





All of the above boats can be seen at our works. 


to those interested. 
craft of various sizes and styles for sale. 





Inspection of these boats is invited. 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 








Open motor boat, speed type. Length over all, 39.4ft; beams, 5.4 ft. De- 
signed and built by Gas Engine and Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & Co 
(Consolidated) Morris Heights, NewYork City. Speed 29 to 30 miles per hour 
Hull planked and finished in mahogany. Varnished inside and ouside. Equipped 
with 6-cylinder, 6} x 8 ins. speedway gasolene engine with Bosch double ignition— 
both high and low tension systems. Arranged for one man control. Can seat 
comfortably six persons, and is the best launch of its kind ever turned out. Has 
had very little service and will be delivered in fine order at Morris Heights 


PL Vg 


7 ERP agen = 





Twin screw glass cabin motor boat, 47 ft. long, 9 ft. beam, 2 ft. 6 ins. draught 
Designed and built by us, and is in fine order throughout. A thoroughly high- 
class launch. Equipped with two 4-cylinder, 44x 5-in. “Speedway” gasoline 
engines. Speed, 11 to 12 miles per hour. Must be seen to be appreciated. Looks 
like new, and is practically as good as new 
draught, 3.6 


Raised deck cruiser, length o. a. 44 ft. waterline, 38 ft; beam, 9.6 ft., 


ft. Designed and built by Gas Engine and Power Co. and Charles L. Seabury & 


Co. (Consolidated) Morris Heights, New York City. Launched July, 1910. Steers 
man’s platform on starboard side, with controls to motor on steering wheel; reverse 


lever located at this point. Cockpit left open for chairs; thwart seat at after 


end of cockpit. Awning and side curtains for cockpit. Boat is lighted with 


acetylene gas, Commercial Co. system. Machinery—consists of a 4-cvlinder 


4-cycle, 6x 6 in. Speedway gasolene marine engine, 32-40 H. P Copper fuel 


tank, 200 gals capacity. All outboard fittings are brass or bronze. Tin-lined 


copper water tanks, 50 gals. capacity. The average (actual) speed of the boat is 


between 10 and 11 miles per hour. Is an elegant sea boat, having been used 
all summer in vicinity of Block Island ‘his is without question the best raised 
deck cruiser of the size that is available, and is only offered, as owner is conten 

boat built. Must be seen to be appreciated 


Price, $6,500 


plating having a larger “Speedway” 


Fully equipped. Seen at our works 


Further particulars, plans, etc., will be forwarded 
We haveYa number of other second-hand 
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INCORPORATED 1903 


— 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


OFFICE TELEPHONE"2958 RECTOR" 
BASIN TELEPHONE;I€S HAMILTON™ 
CABLE ADORESS; YACHTBROKER:? 
A. B.C. CODE USED. 


WE CAN FIT YOU OUT 


For SALE AND CHARTER 


Whitehall Building 





YACHT BASIN IN BROOKLYN 
MARINE INSURANCE 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 








(CRUISING Auxiliary Cabin Sloop “Comet.” Length, 31 ft., 

’ beam, 9 ft. and draws about 3ft. Cabin sleeps two. Boat has 
toilet in cabin, lockers, 2 closets and 4 ft. 10 ins. headroom. Good, 
able sailer and a comfortable cruiser. Palmer 7} H. P. single cylinder 
engine gives speed of about 6 miles per hour. Have[cruised to Fire 
Island and Barnegat in this boat with party of 4 on board. Will sell 
with full Ge and tender for $700, in commission, or forg$650 
in the yard as she stands now. Can be seen at Terry’s Shipyard, 
Keyport, N. J. Address owner, C. H. Taylor, 1161 Broadway, New 





York. 





AST little 18 ft. o. a. rac- | 
ing cat “S-20.” Mower 
Winner of many 


design. 

prizes when known as the | 
“Incy” in New Rochelle. | 
An boat for inland 
waters or bays. Fleet as a 
hound. Will sell this $300| 
boat for $110. 
Now in yard at Cobweb 
Yacht Club, 154th St. and 
Hudson. Owner, C. H. 
Taylor, 1161 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ideal 


complete 


R SALE—Crosby auxiliary sloop, 30 ft. long 


Oo 

F 12 ft. beam. Been in commission three seasons. 
12 horse power Gray engine, new last season; new 
sails; large copper ianks; toilet; folding lavatory; 
mahogany swing table; stove; ice chest; best hair 
cushions; self-bailing cockpit; anchor and chain. A 
very able, strong boat in fine condition. Big bargain— 
less than third cost. F. J. Mack, Essex, Conn. 





YAWL, 37 ft. long, 

10 ft. beam, 
leaded keel and 
board. Hollow main- 
mast, mahogany 
cockpit rail and 
cabin; roomy, able 
and fine cruiser. 
First class boat in 
every way. Full 
equipment. Price, 
$750.00. F. H. Chap- 
pell, Jr., New Lon- 
don, Conn., Geo. 
Guest, 1 Harcourt 
St., Boston, Mass. 


17 Battery Place, New York 


FO SALE—Crack Herreshoff 25-footer “Virginia.” 

41 ft. over all, 25 ft water line, 10 ft. beam, 6 ft. 
draught. 9,000 Ibs. of lead in keel. Hollow spars, Wilson 
& Silsby sails in perfect condition, 1,050 sq. ft. in area. 
Watertight cockpit; large cabin with complete cruising 
equipment, including tender. Out of 15 starts in 1910, 
“Virginia” won 13 first prizes, 1 second prize, 1 sixth. 
A phenominally fast boat under all conditions, and a 
splendid cruiser. Inspectable near Boston. Apply to 
Hollis Burgess Yacht Agency, 15 Exchange Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


ILL Exchange for Motor Cruiser, the following 

valuable articles:—Collection of rare old antique 
weapons, sixty of them; set of original prints by H. 
Alken, done in 1822 (there are forty-two of them); four 
water-color paintings; oi! painting by Beckwith; 18-foot 
motor dory complete, 5 h. p.; 18-foot sailing dory com- 
plete; 5 h.p. motor; 14-foot bright tender. Full list 
to anyone interested. P.O. Box 1489, Lee, Mass. 


RUISER FOR SALE:—A well equipped 
35 ft. Raised Deck Cruiser with 15 H. P. 
Mianus Engine. Speed 9 Miles. Whistle, 
Toilet, Fresh Water, Etc. Price $1300. F. W. 
2000 Tribune Building, N. Y. 


Horenburger. 
City. 


F‘ YR SALE—A $2200.00 MOTOR BOAT FOR A PRICE OF 

$1200.00. A TRUSCOTT 1911 model semi-speed, one man 
control, 28 ft. motor boat, double planking, mahogany natural wood 
finish both inside and out; just as good as new, run only two months. 
Equipped with a 21 H. P. Truscott 4 cycle, 4 cylinder, gasoline 
motor with dual ignition system; Kurtz high tension gear driven 
magneto and storage battery; Warner Gear Company auto steering 


wheel with spark and throttle control on wheel; Klaxon horn; Gray | 


& Davis one-half mile electric search light; one extra 6 volt 100 
ampere storage battery for horn and search light; McClellan auto- 
mobile top; four willow chairs with cushions; seating capacity nine 
persons; all hardware trimmings nickel plated: speed 18 miles per 


hour; engine enclosed in forward cockpit, but started from operator’s | 


seat. 
account of change in plans will sell for $1200.00. 
Muncie, Indiana. 


Factory selling price. equipped, $2200.00. For quick sale on 


J. E. Johnson, 


IGOR SALE— 

Yawl 34 x 11- 
6 in. x 3 ft. center- 
board, 


llast, 


bal- 
1908, 
with 


inside 
built 

large cabin 
toilet. A splendid 
sea boat and fine 
For 
particulars address, 
Harry Powell, 723 
Garfield St., Port 


Huron, Mich. 


cruiser. more 


EAGOING DORY, 18 feet long, 5 feet 

6 inches beam, motor in cabin aft, decked 
forward, fender filled with cork lashed to gun 
wale from stem to stern. In Al shape in 
every way. Price on cars, $150. P.O. Box 
1489, Lee, Mass. 


Por SALE AT A BARGAIN :—Knockabout, C. B. Cabir 
Sloop. Overall 32 ft. Water 

line 22 ft. Beam 10-1-2 ft. Draft 

20 in. with board 5 ft. Bored for 

Engine. Built 1905 by Donley 

from ‘“Rudder’’ (Chas. D. 

Mower’s) knockabout le 

sign. Planking 7-8 in. 

cedar. Galvanized fasten 

ings. hull, 

and rigging in excellent 

condition. A very fast, 

able, seaworthy 

ideal for daycruising. Now 

laid up at Bay Shore, 

L. I. Apply Room 1112 

No. 103 Park Avenue 

New York. 


Sails, spars, 


boat, 


OR SALE.—Centre- 

board {cabin sloop 29 x 
23 ft. Beam 11.6 ft., 
draught 20 ins., built for 
shallow water as well as 
deep. Good sea_ boat. 
Handsome model, compar- 
atively new. Used four 
seasons, sails in good con- 
dition. Full inventory in- 
cluding dinghy. Will ac- 
|cept reasonably low figure. 
|Can be seen at Canarsie 
Yacht Club, Jamaica Bay, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Apply to 
steward, or communicate, 
Edward Taylor, 43 Hop- 
kinson Avenue, Brooklyn, 


oo A 
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A. P. HOMER R. E. WINSLOW Cc. L. HOMER 


STERLING ENGINES ARTHUR P, HOMER REYNOLDS ENGINES 


EAGLE ENGINES 88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON MASS.. U.S.A ELBRIDGE ENGINES 


WATERMAN ENGINES NAVAL ARCHITECT AND MARINE BROKER ELECTRIC OUTFITS 


OUR LIST OF SECOND HAND 


OPEN AND CABIN 
POWER BOATS 


The Largest of any Yacht Broker in Boston 


Also a large number of Steam Yachts, Schooners, Yawls, Sloops, 
Knockabouts, Catboats, Etc. 


LET US KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS—WE CAN FILL THEM 


Designing - Brokerage - Engines - Boats - Outfits 











Oo R >» A L E—No 
11,139—Manhasset 
Bay Yacht Club one 
} design Keel Raceabout 
24 ft.o.a., 14 ft. w. 1, 64 

ft. beam, 34ft. draught 

. Designed and built by 
i Robert Jacob. 1,500 lbs 
lead on keel. Cedar 

skiff. Cushions, et ; \ LAN \ AN 


Good type - beginner’s BX AWA YY \ 
ii Sua 








cruiser. *rice, $300 
Address mi. agents, Sea 
man & Huntington, 220 
sroadway, New York 








OWER Cruiser, 55 feet, very superior con- 





struction, ability and accommodations: :' 
NO: 10854—FOR SALE.—Centerboard auxiliary cruiser, 45 ft. 


complete inventory. Acetelvne plant, Standard over all. 30 ft. water line, 124 ft. beam, 44 ft. draught. Laun-hed “ operate and repair Motor Boats, Motor« ycles, Auto 
, ' d . 1902 from Small Bros.’ design. Extra heavy construction. Keel mobiles, Flying Machin Gasolene Engines, E lectri 
engine, double stateroom. A rare bargain, ballast. Mahogany deck trimmings. Stateroom; saloon; four berths; M . in OR . -— an - ; 
, . yw otors, Commercial . are Oo Big demand with good 

| f ° T toilet room; galley. Open fireplace in cabin. I'wo berths in foc’sle : ae 
must be sold at once. Inspection New York Headroom 6 ft. 3ins. Mahogany interior. 8 H. P. motor new 1908; | pay for competent me Thousands of positions open. 


City Address C. W. Lord. West Haven. speed, 6 miles. Cx ymplete cruising inventory. An exceptionally able Let us he lp you in place and pay. A postal card will do. 
y. d Ss " . 4 ‘ f é Th ympson 


and comfortable cruiser maintained with paid hand. Always well J Cc 
Co owned. Low price. Address my agents, Seaman & Huntington Address E xtension Dept., The C hat ‘les 
nn. 220 Broadway, New York City. Co., 549 Wabash Ave.., Chic ago. 
| 


Pas ARN at home in a few evenings, how to construct 





All Yachts for Sale and Charter shown at a glance in our 


ILLUSTRATED YACHT LIST 


132 Pages; describing 1,200 Yachts; 260 Illustrations. Nothing like it published. 
SENT FREE TO BUYERS 


SEAMAN & HUNTINGTON, Yacht Brokers 


Telephone, Cortlandt 3479 220 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, U. S. A. Cable, “Huntsea, N. Y.”’ 
ESTABLISHED 1900 








Please mention YacuTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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BOWES AND MOWER 


Bell 
Offices: Latayette Bidg., 5th and 


(eile tee 











WILLIAM P. KIGGINS 
(Successor to Collender & Kiggins) 
All Type Yachts For Sale and Charter 


45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Marine Insurance Tel. 2468 Rector 











MORRIS M. WHITAKER, N. A. 


MOTOR BOAT SPECIALIST 
METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 


Sketches submitted on receipt of your requirements 

















JOHN G. ALDEN 


YACHT BROKER AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 
Complete list of all ty 5 of yachts for sale or charter 
Designs furnished for cruising and racing craft. 
Telephone, Fort Hill, 2483 
27 KILBY ST., BOSTON 











FRANK BOWNE JONES 
YACHT AGENT 


All the better yachts of all types available for 
purchase or charter. 


29 BROADWAY 


MORGAN BARNEY 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Plans and specifications furnished for cruising 
yachts of all descriptions. 


NEW YORK 











NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
AND YACHT BROKERS 


yi DIRECTORY of rehi- 
able 
Designers and Brokers. 


For ADVERTISING Rates ADDRESS 


YACHTING PUBLISHING | | 


COMPANY 
38 Park Row, New York 


Yacht and Ship — 





GEORGE OWEN 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 


Yachts of All Sizes Designed and Construction Supervised. 
Estimates Furnished for All Types of Marine Craft ont Machinery. 


Pe nmr Little Rhody,” ‘‘Little Rhody II,” “‘Whiri,” &c. 
150 CHURCH ST., NEWTON, MASS 
Telephone, 1008-2 Newton, North 








Cable Add, “ Mu — 
URRAY watts 
Yacht and Vessel Bro\-er; 


Navel Aschitact! sad teteeee 
Offices: 307-808 "BROWN BROS. BUILDING 
STREET PH 


| 328 CHESTNUT ILADELPHIA 








R. M. HADDOCK 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Yachts of All Classes. High Speed 
Power Yachts a Specialty 


28 Clinton Place, NEW ROCHELLE, N. y. 
Phone 445-W 


and Cruising 








WILLIAM GARDNER 


NAVAL ARCHITECT 
Engineer and Yacht Broker 
All classes of yachts, vessels and machinery designed a 
superintended during, construction. 
‘elephone 2160 Rector 


1 Broadway New York City 











GIELOW & ORR 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Brokers 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished for Con- 
struction, Alteration and Repairs. Large list of Yachts 
for Sale, Charter or Exchange; also Commercial Vessels, 

52 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 4673 Broad 








Established 
1878. 


MANNING'S 


YACHT AGENCY 


17 Battery Place. New York City 


Yachts of Every Description for Sale and Charter 
SEND FOR OUR 1911 CATALOGUE 




















COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects, 
Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 





F. S. NOCK 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Naval Architect and Yacht Builder 


LAYING UP AND REPAIR WORK 


























Marine Railway, 
Weorks at 


WW. STARLING BURGESS CoO., Ltd. 
JOHN R. PURDON, Manager 
Naval Architects, Engineers and Yacht Builders 
YACHT BROKERS AND ACCENTS 
Shear Legs, 
MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 


Storage Sheds, Yard and 


CHARLES P. BURGESS 
NAVAL ARCHITECT & YACHT BROKER 
No. 40 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON 


W.STARLING BURGESS CO., Ltd., Yacht Builders 
BURGESS COMPANY & CURTIS, Aeroplanes 




















38 x 11 ft. 
Speed 10 miles 





88 BROAD STREET 


ARTHUR P. HOMER, pé376R nee 
Naval Architect and Marine Broker 


Our new book of designs for 1911—HOMER’S MOTOR 
BOATS—shows plans of motor boats from a twelve-foot power 
tender to a 90-foot ocean racer. 


Price $2.00. 

















It ts very simple if 
of the “V” type. 
No boats faster or bett: 
trated Circwar. 





New Bedford - 


25-Foot—10 H. P.—10 Miles 





Build Your Own Boat 


ou work from mg plans 
© steaming or bending. 
er. Send for Ilus- 


W.H. HAND, Jr..N. A 
= Massachusetts 





21-Foot—15 H. P.—19 Miles. 





Cary Smith & Ferris 


Naval Architects 
and Engineers 


Hudson Terminal Bidg. 
30 Church St. New York City 





Telephone No. 2786 Cortlandt 


Plans, Specifications and Superinten- 
dence; Steamships, Steambcats, Lighters, 
Tugboats, Barges, Yachts—Steam and 
Sai!, and Motor Boats of all Classes. 














Please mention YacutTinG wher. corresponding with our advertisers. 
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VAVAL ARCHITECTS 
(VD YACHT BROKERS 
A Directory of Reliable Yacht and 
Ship Designers and Brokers 
FOR ADVERTISING RATES ADDRESS 
CHTING PUB. CO., 38 Park Row, New York 
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New York Jersey City Bayonne 


BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO., Inc. 
134 LIBERTY ST., NEW YORK Phone, 3218 Cortlandt 
The Largest and Most Reliable Marine 
Agents and Yacht Brokers 
Send for Bargain List of First-Class Second-Hand Engines or Boate 
ENGINE INSTALLING YACHT REPAIRING 


Rule 





Rating per Sewanhaka 








2573 BEDFORD AVENUI 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥ 


4 
A \ John A, Connolly, Jr. 


NAVAL 
ARCHITECT 


: \ Designer of Alva, Class “P” 

Cham; ion, Great South Bay, 
I 

Desig ne { Bellport Bay 


HOLLIS BURGESS YACHT AGENCY | |*2e=te 3 ce 








Also “Reverie” Best Small 


15 EXCHANGE ST., BOSTON, MASS. Tel. No. 23 Main Pe conse ‘One Design’ Class Racing. “How To” Cruiser Out—26' x 


All Types of Yachts and Motor Boats for Sale and Charter 


23'x7'x2'9" 





292 sq. ft. of sail. 7'9* x 2' 6" and Many Other 


300 Ibs lead in keel. Cost $375 complete Good Ones— All Reliable. 
Class of not less than 10, $350 each. Write for particulars 

















IS YOUR BOAT FOR SALE? 


An advertisement in YACHTING will Sell her 


BECAUSE 


Yachting goes to People who Buy 


Send for our Special “For Sale” Rates 








Bonney Dories, $65.00 


iS ft. x 5 ft. with oars, grating 
and complete rig 


Larger boats,’ $85, $90 and $110, 
' $135 decked. 
= 3 Send for circular. Order early for deliver 
~ > 


JOHN C. G. BONNEY 
21 Platt Street New York 








MONARCHS 


The Finest Line of Heavy Duty Engines ever Produced 
The Only Engine Operating Eaually Well on Either 
Gasolene or Kerosene 
Reliabie, Agressive Agents Wanted Everywhere 


GRAND RAPIDS GAS ENGINE & YACHT COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Eastern Sales Office: 133 Liberty, Street, New York 












Will operate on 4-6-8 Dry Cells or Ig 








AT LAST! An Adequate Signal for Motor Boats 
YPHOON 


‘ELECTRIC HORN 


$10 


COMPLETE 


F.0.B. CHICAGO 


aition Battery 


CONFORMS WITH GOVERNMENT LAWS 


THE TYPHOON SIGNAL CO., 1387 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


We also Manufacture Automobile Signals 











REET 


PRACTICAL BOOKS WHICH EVERY YACHTSMAN SHOULD HAVE 
E pitome of Navigation—Norie........... $7. merle og i> “tae $1.5 
CN es dius oa a 7.00 Newton’s Guide. 3-50 
—Bowditch..... 2.25 e” Seamanship . 75 
Thom 4 Rosser's Navigation for Seamen 1.5 
( ‘omplete Nautical Tables—Norie 4-5 Yacht Etiquette—Patterson 
Useful Tables— Bowditch 1.25 Elementary Manual for the Deviation of the Compass in 
Elementary Navigation—Rosser . 1.5 Iron Ships—Evans.. 3 
- 2 Henderson I Deviation of the Compass—Towson 2 
Practical Aid to the Navigator—Sturdy . 2 Magnetism and Deviation of the Compass—Ainsley I 
Yachtsman’s Guide. A simple and weg rehensive work Compass Corrector—Ainsley 2 
on Navigation, Seamanship, Yacht Routine, etc., How to Pind the Stars—Rosser ; 
with illustrations—Patterson........ 5 Revolving Planisphere—Showing the stars visible for 
Lunar Ts ables—Rosser oe 2.6 every hour in the year, Northern Hemisphere : I 
Lunar and Horary Tables—Thomson 4.¢ Nautical Science—A new es book on navigation 
Lunar and Nautical Tables—Coleman c REET Ser . ° . 2 
Ex-Meridian Altitude Tables—Towson 5c The Small Yacht; Its Man: agement and Handling—E. A 
Apparent Time at Sea—Martelli... r. 9S PI Bo: mes b+ Titled! hdc tek Sa hie 
Ex-Meridian Tables—Bairnson 2 anisphere—Southern Hemisphere io 
How to Find the Latitude and Longitude in Cloudy Law of Storms——Rosser . 7 
“eet Ss : 2 ; The Aneroid, How to Use It 2 
Weather—Johnson .........6scsccccevcces ; I Navigators’ Pocketbook—Pattersor 
How to Find the Time at Sea in Less than a Minute— Sailors’ Pocketbook—Bedford 
OE ee a ee ae a eee 1.25 The Danger Ancie—Lecky : 
Handbook to the United States Local Marine Board of Book f i — es . 
Examinations—Patterson 2.5 sail ~ i Seal MA k eee : 
DD cater ee ag cong sponte tet ae eee chee en al wad, Sails and Sail Making—Kipping 2 
Ainsley’s Guide to the Local Marine Board. Examina- a ee 
oat : ‘ Masting and Rigging—Kipping 
tion of Masters and Mates... 3 , : : -_ 
Ai fp 1 £5.02 : Notes on Stowage—Hillcoat 3 
insley’s Extra Master’s Guide 6. chemadhinnell Cae of Manel 
Reed’s New Guide Book. ae nternationa Code of signals. I 
*3 British Code List.... 2.5 
Key to Reed’s New Guide Book R.§ Flags of All Nations . 
Engineer’s Manual—Ainsley cat 5-0 Light—Tides of the World. . - 
ss Kedge Anchor’’—Practical Seamanship... so How to Make a Sextant—Brainard . 50 
I Sn a es ag Lvs Yachtsman’s Guide . , I 
YACHTING PUBLISHING COMPANY - - - - 38 PARK Row, NEW YORK CITY 
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4 AN 
‘ , © @ ts 
y¥ The Gray Gasoline Filter & 
4 The Best Filter Made AN 
‘YJ Measures but TWO INCHES in depth. PLENTY OF CLEARANCE. [A 
4 Strainer removable from TOP. EASILY ACCESSIBLE. AN 
vy When the handle is turned up, gasoline enters the filter at lower side, passes [AQ 


Y through the valve. up through the screens and out through the upper connection into #y 
the carburetor. Dirt, water and other impurities cannot pass through the screens, and q N 
uy oe drained off by turning the handle to the second position (as shown in cut). AN 
YY wee oe the Fay A apron mg dy opens a port - the bottom of a The — Ar 
, s e placed in this position when removing the nut containing the screens, an 44 
.y2 no gasoline will be wasted. When handle is turned down or in the third position, y 

YY) the tank is drained, which permits taking gasoline for various p nr 
NY Send for our Red Book illustrating and describing our complete line of Whistles, y 





—— eee 
Ny Remember Os 
N4 aS 
\% Ws 
: , 
y Its Good A 
Nv [ made by aS 
gy . A 
Y . 7Yy AN 
“Qa GRAY-HAWLEY ae 
4 = iN 
% Gray-Hawley Manufacturing Co. @ 
y Detroit, Mich. A 
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Its The Motorthat 
Makes the Boat 


If you want an absolutely 
reliable power boat — one 
that will stand hard service 365 days in the year— 
you want the best engine you can get. 














SVEELOLOMVORSS| Morn: 








Are Absolutely Guaranteed 


They always run satisfactorily and develop more than 
rated horse power. Back of our guarantee you have the 
oldest and largest manufacturers of gasoline engines in the 
world. When you buy a Fairbanks-Morse engine you know 
that you are getting the best possible design, material and 
workmanship. Always easy to start. No cranking necessary. 
All parts interchangeable and easily accéssible’ Working 
parts ground to within 1-1000 of an inch. 


100,000 Fairbanks-Morse Engines in Daily Use! 
2-cycle Marine Motors, 3% to 24h. p.; 4-cycle, 4% to 40h. p. 
Send for Catalogue No. 1316BX. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & Co. 


481 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 30 Church St., NEW YORK 









Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


St ais, Mo 





Omaha, Neb. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

t. Paul, Minn. 

alt LakeCity, Utah 
Spokane, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Denver, Colo. 

3an I'rancisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles, Gal. 












Indianapolis, Ind. Portland, Ore. 
London, England 


A Very Attractive 
Proposition to Agents! 














i 


is the engine that stays, because it is 
properly designed and built. There are 
no trappy or complicated features about 
it BUILT TO USE. Carefully in- 
spected at each stage of construction and 
thoroughly tested. Get our catalogue 
and order an engine that will stand by 
you and one you will be proud to own. 


{THE ROYAL ENGINE CO. 


157 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 














Now Ready For Your Library 
VOLUME VIII OF YACHTING 


JULY TO DECEMBER (inclusive), 1910 


Beautifully Bound in Blue and Gold 
Uniform with Volumes, I, Il, IIf, IV, V, VI and VII 


PRICE, $2.25 


Volume VIII forms a most valuable record of Yachting matters 

and events for the last half of 1910. Every Yachtsman needs it, 

and it should be in every Yacht Club Library. If you desire to 

have your back numbers bound, and will send them to us, 

transportation prepaid, we will bind them for you for $1.25 
per volume of six numbers. 


araation Doartay, YACHTING PUBLISHING CO., **new'¥orc” 




















The SMALL YACHT 


Its management and hand- 





ling for racing and sailing 


By EDWIN A. BOARDMAN 






HE author of “The Small Yacht” has had 
much practical experience in designing and 
sailing small yachts, having won the Se- 

wanhaka cup from the Canadians in 1905, 
and in this book he describes in plain lan- 
guage, which may be easily understood by 
the amateur, some of the best methods for 
tuning up a boat. He also explains in 
detail how to get out of a scrape and how 
to put a competitor in one. The rules given 
have, in the majority of cases, proved 
successful, and are in use by crack 
amateur sailors. It will pay for itself 

in your next race. 












Price $2.00 Postpaid 











Yachting 
Publishing 
Company 










38 Park Row 
New York 
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GOOD ADVICE 


No boat is good without a gvod bottom, 
Why not use good paint and keep it good. 


“BRIDGEPORT BRONZE” 


This has proven it a success and, has also produced many imitations. Eleven years have proved the 


ata? worth of Bridgeport Bronze OUR 
ot We guarantee to refund the amount of this bill, if at the end of Fa M 
nov? the season there is any sea growth on the bottom of the boat, on SUS 











which two coats of our B. B. paint has been properly applied. 
The Bridgeport Bronze Marine Paint Company 





It stands one year without growing grass or barnacles. It, gives_a' racing finish as fast as pot lead. 


BRIDGEPORT BRONZE MARINE PAINT COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Western Agen ae viet Chee at TEYENS Cable address ‘‘Lacquero Bridgeport” 










Aluminum Iron 


The Quality Gas Engine | 


Smalley 








Indicates Engine Speed 
at ANY Point in the Boat 


The Hopkins Electric Tachometer consists of a small water-tight. 
magneto geared to propeller shaft, and an indicating meter installed in 
engine room, cabin, chart room, on the bridge, or wherever you please, 


No troublesome flexible shaft or belt is used—operation is entirely electric, 
“Your Dollar buys | 


most in a Smalley” HOPKINS ELECTRIC TACHOMETER 


“No Flexible Shaft” 























indicates accurately and steadily in any weather or temperature. Noiseless 
in operation, sturdy in construction and beautiful in finish. 


e ; ; . : 
General Machinery Co. || 9 si Ze Titonetes ct sre, cer sclera 


enables pilot to instantly check his signals to engine room. 


Bay City, Michigan Used by Complete outfit, as illustrated, with gear, $75 





U. S. Navy magneto, armored cable and indicator, 


Send for Booklet giving full particulars 
New York Branch Chicago Branch 


ipa ak iene aac | ELECTRIC SPEEDOMETER CO., Washington, D.C. 


New York Office, 1999 Broadway 
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(@-DO YOU OWN 
A MOTOR CAR? 




















If you do, write at once for a sample 
copy (free) of the 


AUTOMOBILE DEALER 
AND REPAIRER 


The only journal in the world de- | 
voted especially to the practical — 
side of Motoring. 


It will tell you how to CARE for 
your car and howto REPAIR it. 


. Published Monthly at $1.00 a year. 


Special offer to the readers of “‘Yacht- 
ing,” 15 months for a Dollar. 











be 
Asides all orders to e 


MOTOR VEHICLE PUBLISHING CO. | jj | 


22 Murray Street, New York City 
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CARPENTER & Co, 
MARINE ACCESSORIES 
RACING SAILS Etc. 


Let us send you our 


500 Page Marine 


Supply Catalogue 
oO. 
and New 1911 Man ais and -Supplement 


This catalogue is a splendid book of reference for 
anyone interested in the marine game, containing as 
it does, an up-to-date treatise on installation and opera- 
tion of marine gasoline engines, and also a chapter 
on the care and handling of sail craft, both written by 
men who know. If you already have a copy of the 
catalogue, you should also have a copy of our 1911 
discount sheet and supplement. 


Send us 20c. in stamps for the catalogue and this amount 
will be refunded on your first order. 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co,” emexco. x. 


“The women ve ~ al 












































ALL TELL 
mea sae Ch Yy R oe 
THE SAME]. ange Your Rowboat into a 
, M Boat i Mi 

STORY otor at in a Minute 

_ You can enjoy the pleasure, comforts and convenience of motor boating 
Every day brings without exorbitant cost by attaching to the stern of your rowboat an Evinrude 
new words of com- Rowboat Motor. Clamp it on—start your engine—and you go skimming over 
mendation for that the water quickly and quietly, just like the high-priced power boats. It can be 
wonderful inexpen- put on or taken off in a minute— fits round, square or pointed stern boats with- 


out special brackets or alterations to boat, and does away with tedious rowing 
entirely. 


mn reneee's AeTeuAtie SAGE SEE. 1h EVINRUDE DETAGIAS 


Automatic Bilge Bailer Co., Boston, Mass 
Gentlemen: Your Bilge 'Bailer that I have on my speed boat HYC 9 given 


HYC, Speed 27 Miles. J. G. Hudson, Owner. sive device 








entire satisfaction. I have never used my hand pump once —. I put it T 
Yours truly, (Signed) J.G. HUDSON, J.  frudson “Boat Co 
It does the work, adds speed and safety to your boat, and costs only $5.00. al! 
dealers, or direct from manufacturer. Write us for further information. The engine is a little marvel—two cycle, reversible. Speed up to7 and 8 
miles an hour. All exposed parts are made of highly polished bronze. Not 
THE AUTOMATIC BILGE BAILER CO., 150-D Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. affected by waves, weeds or 
spray. It is smoooth-run- 
—— ning, clean, light and tree 
from vibration. 





Yachtsmen find it inval- 
uable in emergencies. It 

makes an ideal outfit for 

on a f Cc automobilists. Anyone who 

| expects to use a rowboat 

should have one. Can be 
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carried in a canvas bag from 
Li ght Touch one lake to another—engine 
: and gasoline tank weigh only 
This exclusive feature of the Monarch a 9 : = Sony sene- f 
° = is | icai, reiaDie an asting,. 3 ‘ . 
Typewriter should interest the busi wall chadlaheh ahemmeaeeall Xx i 
ness man, because of its distinct x 
commercial value to him; it means Special Offer—Write! 
Monarch operators are able to produce Bent jalidiets til nein’s 
more work ina day. To the operator, write—we have a special 
Monarch Light Touch means an even proposition. Catalog, with 
day’s work and— illustrations and descriptions 
y of this marvelous detachable 
“NO THREE O’CLOCK FATIGUE.” ee 
Write for Illustrated Descriptive Literature Evinrude Motor Co. 


206 Reed Street 


THE MONARCH TYPEWRITER C0. °°°.2"cn2~2" MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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YACHTING 


For Large Cruisers, Pleasure Boats, Work 


Boats, Speed Boats 


The Engine That Requires No Attention 
Equipped with BOSCH high tension ignition 


system. 

We believe our Model “T” to be the highest 
type. marine motor built. 

We are prepared to furnish power plants up to 
108 horse-power in our Model ‘“T” line for either 
kerosene or gasoline fuel. 

Made in one, two and three cylinder sizes—7 horse power 
and upwards. Ask for figures on 36, 72 and 108 h. p. plants. 

Perfect compression —starts on spark. 

Three engines in one. Combination two and three port 
Can be operated as a two port engine or a three port engine, 
or a combination of the two for high speed racing conditions. 

No water pipes exposed. 

Lubricates through gasoline. 

Special Copper Gaskets most expensive and best Gaskets made. 


and Canoes 


Accessibility of the 
Model “T” 


It took 14 minutes for an inexperienced man to 
disassemble the motor as you see it—the first 
time—it ‘took less time to put it together again. 
He said he could do it a second time in 10 minutes. 


Removable cylinder heads. (The most accessible engine built.) 
Cylinder can be removed without interfering with the 
a exhaust manifold, g: or exhaust piping. 

Pistons can be removed without removing the cylinder, 
simply taking off the cylinder head and remove two large 
hand hole plates on the side. 

You know what accessibility means in a 
That's only one of the features of a Gray Meni weer 


Made in the largest and most up-to-date plant in the world devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 
two-cycle motors, by a firm whose guarantee means something. 


Our Big New 1911 Catalog is now ready 


GRAY MOTOR CO., Sixcet Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Gray Motors, Ltd., 


River Front Street, Walkerville, Ont. 


Big Stock of Motors in New York, Boston, (Chicago, Milwaukee, Baltimore, New Orleans, Seattle, 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Montreal, Cincinnati and Los Angeles. 


Please mention YACHTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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G PAY LA NG-ar~ 


22-MILDS PER HOUR 


The same workmanship — The same 
quality of material—The same STRONG 
guarantee as our $560 motor. 


3h. p. Soaee'ss, © $60 
6.D.D. Sreion Thy, 989-00 


Above prices are for Complete 
Outfit. 


The Big Plant—the splendid 
ane gp and equipment—the 

experience behind the 
Gray Motor insure you a satis- 
factory motor, prompt business- 
like treatment {and real * motor 
satisfaction. ' 


In a test by the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, on 2 hens 
Ta te 
Sioed 174 horse 


Equipped for general 


(iray Motor ‘ work and steady service 


Gasoline or kerosene 3 to 36h. p. 
9h. p. Work Engine, $94 
to $124 complete. 
3 h. p. Work Engine, $65, 
guaranteed to de- 
velop 4 h. p. 
24 h. p. Irri- 
gation Pumping 
Engine, $346 
—36 h. p. for 
$560. 


Electric 
Light Unit 


Motor and Gener- 
ator on same base. 
Complete electric 
light outfit for your 
boat or other pur- 
poses. 
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TYPE OF EXPRESS RUNABOUT. 


WITH 60 TO 70-HORSEPOWER, 4 OR 6-CYLINDER ENGINE SHE IS CAPABLE OF A SPEED OF 24 MILES. 


HOW TO POWER THE VARIOUS TYPES OF BOATS SO AS TO GET THE MOST OUT OF 


THEM—POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND WHEN CHOOSING AN 


HE question is constantly being asked of those in a position 
to know something about the gas-engine industry, “What 
is the best gasolene motor on the market?” When a man 

who is able to satisfactorily answer ‘this question is found, what 
he says should be very enlightening. But this is not a question 
of any person’s individual opinion of any particular type of en- 
gine; or is it a question of personal preference for 2-cycle, 4-cycle, 
jump spark, make-and-break, etc., for there are any number of 
good engines of all types to be had. One had much better ask 
what type of engine is most suitable for some particular boat, 
specifying the use to which the boat is to be put; then he can get 
information that would be of some value to him. It is the same 
with an engine as with a boat; one cannot lay down a hard-and- 
fast rule as to the best type of craft, as that depends upon the use 
for which it is intended and the waters in which it is to be used. 

It is just as essential that the engine should fit the boat into 
which it goes as that sails should fit a sail boat; and when we say 
“fit” we do not mean like an oilskin suit or a sou’wester, but like 
a kid glove—just right, or as near to it as human judgment will 
admit, keeping in mind the value of the boat and the amount one 
can afford to put into his outfit. One should always remember 
that a good engine, well selected, is economy, and.that the highest 
priced article is not always the best, nor is the lowest priced always 
the cheapest. 

Most people are ready to ask the opinion of others, and in the 
end usually suit themselves, while others jump at conclusions, 
like the fellow who had been persuaded to mix cylinder oil with 
gasolene for lubricating a 2-cycle engine, with good results, and 
who later contended that it was just as well to apply this method 
of lubrication to the 4-cycle type, saying that what was good for 
the goose was good for the gander. 

he heavy-duty, medium and high-speed engine of both the 
4-ycle and 2-cycle types each has its own particular preference 
(297) 


ENGINE 


for different types of boats, depending largely upon the weight 
and room available, and also upon the price. There is a point, 
of course, where the heavy, medium and high-speed engines over- 
lap each other, according to the size and type of the boat, and 
also where either the 4-cycle or 2-cycle may be used satisfactorily. 
There is a diversity of opinion as to where and when this occurs, 
which is often accounted for by the favorable impression gained 
from the performance of some one type or make; but, laying 
all prejudices aside, it is always possible to find well-posted per- 
sons, equally capable of forming an opinion, who disagree .as to 
the type of engine suited for a particular boat. 

The gas engine has been brought to a high state of perfection, 
but the limit of its perfection or of its usefulness has not by any 
means been reached. No manufacturer can afford to be content 
and sit down and say that his product is finished. When he does, 
the progressive competitor slips up a cog or two on him. The 
new and improved accessories, which form an important part of 
each engine, go a long way towards its perfection, and, while the 
standard of perfection usually is considered the impossible, yet 
what appears impossible to-day may be realized to-morrow. 

There are to-day any number of good engines of all types suit- 
able to equip any boat, from a canoe to an ocean cruiser, and to 
give satisfaction, and it is the province of this short article to tell 
the prospective purchaser, as near as possible, the proper type of 
engine to choose to fit the certain standard types of boats which 
are in use in this country. At present a shameful waste of power 
is often seen, owing to,the fact that a good engine installed in 
a good boat is not doing its most effective or economical work, 
and also owing to the fact that the engine and boat were designed 
for entirely different purposes. Every naval architect can advise 
a prospective purchaser on this point if his advice is heeded, 
though often the owner wants to have his own way through a 
preconceived opinion of a certain make of motor. This often re- 
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sults in a shameful waste of power and dissatisfaction on the part 
of all concerned. In treating this matter I shall take up-each 
type of boat separately and tell the type of motor best adapted 
to the model and to the use for which it is intended. 


THE SPEED BOAT 


Any boat designed especially for speed, regardless of com- 
fort or safety, may be termed a speed boat. It may be large or 
small, the smaller boats being capable of greater speed in ratio to 
the power used than the larger boats. A 16-foot boat making 
12 miles or more an hour with a 6-horsepower engine may be 
correctly termed a speed boat, while a 20-footer with a 15-horse- 
power engine that makes 20 miles is surely in that class. For the 
small boat up to 25 feet, a light-weight 2-cycle engine, capable of 
running to 1,000 r. p. m. safely 
and continuously is about the 
right thing. 

In order to get speed with 
a light boat built along speed 
lines, it is necessary to obtain 
revolutions. With most 2-cycle 
engines much depends upon the 
design and build of the boat, 
for some boats will go faster 
at 800 r. p. m. than at a higher 
engine speed ; but the statement 
above will hold good with a 
speed boat of good design and 
light build. By using, in addi- 
tion, the combination 2-port- 
3-port system, greater speed 
can be had. As to the value 
of the additional 2-port applied 
to the 3-port engine, the former 
gives additional power at high 
speed. The general method of 
calculating the horsepower of 
the 2-cycle engine is to con- 
sider the bore and stroke and 
the revolutions; but, in addi- 
tion, cylinder compression 
should be considered. This 
does not refer to high or low 
compression by design, but as 
regards the workmanship of 
the engine to properly hold 
the compression. The expres- 
sion is often used about a new 
engine, “Wait until she is run 
in,” or, in other words, until 

the rings and cylinders have 

worn to a smooth fit and glazed surface through excessive fric- 
tion. Such an engine must necessarily wear the cylinder ob- 
long, and loss of compression results. If the pistons, the cylin- 
ders and rings are ground to a proper fit, there should be no “run- 
ning in.” The smooth surface, properly lubricated, has added 
to the efficiency and life of the engine by two years. The piston 
and design and size of the ports have considerable to do with 
the power, and determine the speed at which the engine develops 
the most power. It is, therefore, in order to get the best results, 
necessary to select an engine suitable for the boat. 

For a 21-foot, V-bottomed boat, intended to make 19 to 20 
miles an hour, a 25-horsepower, 2-cycle, medium to high-speed en- 
gine is about right. For a deadrise boat of the same size, built 
for racing, or for most of the flat or nearly flat-bottomed boats 
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STURDY, A TYPE OF HEAVY CRUISER. 
FLORISSA, A TYPE OF CRUISER THAT CAN BE EASILY DRIVEN AT A FAIR SPEED. 
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known by various names, a 3-cylinder, 30-horsepower, 2-cycle 
engine turning from 800 to 1,000 r. p. m. gives good results and 
is capable of making from 20 to 24 miles per hour. A 22-foot 
speed boat with a 15-horsepower, 2-cycle engine at from 900 ig 
1,000 r. p. m. will be about right, and if she makes from 15 to 18 
miles I think will be doing well. ; 

In regard to speed boats, it depends largely upon the ideas of 
the owner as to whether he wishes merely a fast boat for the 
power and cost or whether he is after the fastest boat of its size, 
regardless of power and cost, or whether he wants great power at 
less cost. A boat of 30 to 40 feet may be fast with anything frony 
35 to 75 horsepower. For this power the high-speed, 2-cyclé 
engine meets the requirements, on account of size and weight—@ 
35 to 45-horsepower weighing about 300 pounds, while a 70 to 
75-horsepower can be had 
weighing about 450 pounds 
for very light construction, 
For heavier hulls, heavier en- 
gines can be used. For heavier 
speed boats the same power 
could weigh from 800 to 1,000 
pounds. For high-speed, con- 
tinuous work the best engine is 
none too good. 

Where extreme speed 4-cycle 
engines are preferred, of about 
the same power and the same 
number of revolutions per min- 
ute, a compact, light-weight, 
high-grade engine should be 
used weighing from 600 to 800 
pounds. For extreme high- 
speed boats with 4-cycle engines 
of from 200 to 400 horsepower, 
power plants*are usually spe- 
cially designed, and the naval 
architect designing the boat 
furnishes specifications, weight, 
power, etc. 


SEMI-SPEED BOATS 


Semi-speed boats are usually 
built with other ends in view 
than simply racing, the idea be- 
ing to turn out a fast pleasure 
boat in which due regard is paid 
to comfort and accommodation. 
They are usually built along 
speed lines, though with 
slightly more beam, and are 
usually very handsomely fitted 
up, a boat of this type lending itself to many uses, not the least 
of which may be fast ferry service. While the engine used need 
not be as light asin a speed boat, neither should it be in any sense 
heavy, a weight of 10 to 12 pounds per horsepower being the 
maximum. It is not necessary to develop as high an engine speed, 
from 750 to 800 revolutions being sufficient, unless particularly 
high speed is required. 

In the smaller sizes, a 22-foot boat with a 10-horsepower, 
2-cycle engine should be capable of 9 or 10 miles an hour, while 
a 20-foot boat with a 15-horsepower, 2-cycle engine turning from 
750 to 800 revolutions should give about 15 miles. In the larget 
boats, a 4-cycle, high-speed engine will be found more suitable, 
a 35-footer with a 60 to 70-horsepower in 4 to 6 cylinders being 
capable of a speed of from 20 to 24 miles. 


Higher power might J 
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HORNET III, AN OUT-AND-OUT SPEED BOAT. 





be carried in boats of this latter size, but they would then be 
classed as speed boats, accommodations being sacrificed to power. 


THE FAST FAMILY RUNABOUT 


Closely related to the semi-speed boat is the so-called fast fam- 
ily runabout, especially designed for smooth water, pleasant days 
and short trips, beam and seaworthiness being of less considera- 
tion than fineness of lines and speed. 

A 21-foot, V-bottomed runabout equipped with a 2-cycle, 15- 
horsepower engine at 750 to 900 revolutions should make about 
18 miles, while an 18-foot boat of the same type, with a 3 to 
5-horsepower, would make from 7 to 8 miles, and with a 6-horse- 
power from 9g to 10, with engine turning from 600 to 800 revolu- 
tions. To get 15 miles’ speed with a 25-foot boat, a 25-horse- 
power, either 2-cycle or a light-weight 4-cycle engine, turning 
from 600 to 800, should be used. For a 28-footer with 4% feet 
beam, to make 18 to 20 miles would require a 35 to 40-horsepower, 
high-speed, of either 2-cycle or light-weight 4-cycle type. To 
make 16 to 18 miles with a 35-foot boat, a 4-cycle, light-weight en- 
gine of about 40 horsepower, turning from 650 to 1,000 revolu- 
tions, would be about right. 


THE FAMILY RUNABOUT 


This class of boat includes the various types of open boats 
with a speed of from 7 to 9 miles per hour, which the requirements 
of local waters have developed for an every-day family boat. A 
craft with good beam and freeboard should be selected, being 
looked at with a view to comfort, rather 
full in the bow and not too flat at the 
stern, and with enough sheer to make 
a comparatively dry boat in a heavy sea. 
These points should be paramount to 
speed. For boats of this class from 20 
to 30 feet in length a suitable engine 
would be a 2-cycle slow or medium- 
speed engine turning from 400 to 600 
revolutions, with either make-and-break 
Or jump spark ignition. If the latter, 


one of the waterproof ignition outfits 
which do away with a high-tension wir- 
ing and coil will be found satisfactory. 
For a 20 to 25-foot boat, a 5 to 6-horse- . 
power, single-cylinder engine will be 
about right, while for a 23 to 28-foot 








WITH 125 HORSEPOWER SHE MAKES 29 TO 30 MILES. 








TYPE OF V-BOTTOM SPEED BOAT. 
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boat use an 8 to 10-horsepower, 2-cylinder. For heavy boats, 
where weight is not objectionable, a 4-cycle of the same power 
may be used. 


THE CRUISER 


The cruiser should be primarily a fairly good sea boat, with 
cabin accommodations fitted for sleeping, cooking and living com- 
fortably while cruising or wandering from place to place along 
the coast. She should have fair beam and good freeboard, and 
built to rise and fall easily ina seaway. Under this class we will 
not consider anything smaller than a 25-footer, as under that they 
will belong in the family runabout class. 

For a 25-foot cruiser a suitable engine would be a 2-cycle, slow 
or medium-speed outfit, running from 400 to 800 revolutions per 
minute, according to the design, and from 5 to 10-horsepower. 
If a larger engine than 6-horsepower is used, 2 cylinders are best ; 
for engines of this power the 2-cylinder type are usually much 
lighter, more compact, and cause much less vibration. To get 8 
miles out of a 26-foot cruiser would require about a 12-horse- 
power, slow or medium-speed engine turning from 500 to 750 
revolutions, while to increase the speed a mile would probably 
take a 15-horsepower engine. 

For a 30-foot craft of the whaleboat type, a 15-horsepower, 
medium-speed, 2 or 4-cycle engine, running from 500 to 600 revo- 
lutions, would give about 9 miles an hour, and would be about 
the thing, while for a 35-footer with 8 feet of beam, where 10 
miles an hour is desired, a 20-horsepower, 4-cycle engine turn- 
ing 450 to 650 revolutions; would be 
about right. On a 40-foot cruiser, 
built with a view to higher speed, 
good results will be obtained with a 
4-cycle engine at 650 revolutions, with 
power according to the speed desired. 

A 50-footer, with good lines and 
drawing not over 3% feet of water, 
should have a 25 to 30-horsepower, 
heavy-duty engine of 450 to 500 revo- 
lutions, with which power 12 miles 
might be expected. A 60-footer would 
require from 40 horsepower up to get 
a speed of 10 miles or above. A good 
equipment for a 100-foot cruiser would 
be two 100-horsepower, heavy-duty, 
4-cycle engines of 325 to 350 revolu- 














FAST DAY CRUISER. WITH A HIGH-SPEED, MEDIUM OR LIGHTWEIGHT ENGINE, SPEEDS OF ABOVE 
20 MILES MAY BE OBTAINED. . 


tions. This would give her a speed of about fifteen miles. 

In the cruiser class there is still another type, commonly called 
the fast day cruiser. By this is generally understood a pleasure 
craft built more on speed lines with less beam than the ordinary 
cruiser, and intended principally for day trips, but with a small 
cabin for protection from the weather or for sleeping quarters. 
For this class a high-speed engine of medium to light weight, 
either 2 or 4-cycle, would fill the requirements for boats up to 
35 feet in length. Above 35 feet, 4-cycle, medium to high-speed 
is usually preferable. For a 40 to 50-foot boat, with 7 to 7% 
feet of beam, built on these lines, I would advise two light-weight, 
high-speed, 4-cycle engines of 60 to 80-horsepower at 650 to 1,000 
revolutions, driving twin screws (on account of light draft), and 
capable of maintaining the revolutions continuously. A 45-foot 
boat thus equipped should make about 24 miles; but the design, 
construction, etc., have so much to do with determining the speed 
that the naval architect who designs the boat is the one best fitted 
to estimate the probable speed and power necessary. What one 
person may consider fast others may not, the whole question de- 
volving into one of the most speed for the power. 


AUXILIARIES 


Power for auxiliary use depends largely upon the size of the 
boat. For a heavy boat of extreme beam, a slow-speed, 2 or 
4-cycle engine is suitable, using a large, broad-blade propeller, the 
two-bladed being preferable, as it extends farther beyond the 
deadwood than the three-bladed. On large boats where the power 
is to be used considerably a moderately heavy-duty, 4-cycle en- 
gine is preferable. Where space is limited, a heavy-duty, 2-cycle 
will answer with small or light boats. A medium-speed, 2-cycle 
engine will answer, especially where weight is a considera- 
tion. 

One is often led astray in selecting an engine for auxiliary 
use by seeing the way a small tender will tow a large boat. It 
should be remembered that, while a small engine of 2-horse- 
power in a tender will tow quite a large boat at a surprisingly 
fast speed, the same engine installed in the larger boat would not 
produce nearly the same speed. 


THE VALUE OF VARIOUS TYPES 
OF ENGINES 


The value of various types 
of engines for special classes 
of work is seldom understood 
or taken into consideration by 
the novice, and for that reason 
I will give a general summary 
of the specific uses for which 
the various types are designed. 

The term heavy-duty does 
not necessarily mean an ex- 


A CRUISER FOR ALL-ROUND USE. 
MODERATE HORSEPOWER IO MILES OR BETTER MAY BE OBTAINED. 
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tremely heavy weight. It may he 
a substantially built engine wih 
sufficient metal to make it as du:- 
able as a much heavier weight mo- 
tor, with large bearings and devel- 
oping great horsepower at a low 
number of revolutions (the larger 
the cylinder the slower being the 
speed), the term “heavyduty” really 
meaning designed for heavy, slow 
speed and continuous work. Ex- 
tremely heavy-duty engines usually 
run from 350 to 400 revolutions, 
according to the size of cylinders, 

The moderately heavy-duty, 4-cycle engines range from 5 to 
120-horsepower, developing their power at from 300 to 500 revo- 
lutions. This class of engine is suitable for hard, continuous 
work in medium to large cruisers, for towing and auxiliary use, 
and for turning a large propeller. Medium-speed, 4-cycle en- 
gines running at from 600 to 700 revolutions are suitable for small 
cruisers and auxiliaries, fishing boats, etc., of moderate beam. 
High-speed, 4-cycle engines are designed to run at 750 to 1,200 
revolutions or higher, and are particularly suited for speed boats, 
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AUXILIARY KETCH YALE. BIG DISPLACEMENT AND GOOD BEAM REQUIRE A 
HEAVY-DUTY, SLOW-SPEED ENGINE. 


fast cruisers, etc., especially for boats requiring 75 horsepower 
and upwards. 

A heavy-duty, 2-cycle engine is one that is designed to develop 
its rated power at 400 revolutions, but is capable of running up 
to 500 or 600 without falling off in its power. This means an en- 
gine with large bore and stroke, large bearing surfaces, crank- 
shaft, connecting-rod, etc. Where the ports have been especially 
located to develop the power at low speed, such an engine may 
be run without a load at the higher speed, but when coupled to the 
propeller will not develop the 
power at this speed. Neither 
will the high-speed, 2-cycle en- 
gine run as well at low speed 
and give the power as in a spe- 
cial designed slow-speed en- 
gine. A 2-cycle engine has an 
economical speed at which it 
can be run to get the best re- 
sults, and it is advisable to 
select an engine which is de- 
signed to run best at a speed 
most suited to the boat in which 
it is to be installed. 


















Tank Installation 


IMPORTANCE OF A PROPER FUEL TANK EQUIPMENT—PRECAUTIONS TO BE OBSERVED IN INSTALLATION— 
WATER AND WHISTLE TANKS 


By MORRIS M, WHITAKER, N. A. 


HE general run of motor-boat owners either 

take too many and unnecessary precautions in 
regard to their fuel supply or else go to the 
other extreme and exhibit a degree of 
carelessness in this important particu- 
lar which only the absence of a fool- 
killer on board saves from an un- 
timely end. Those who have had con- 
siderable experience with the use of 
gasolene have a wholesome respect for 
it; but, at the same time, through their 
knowledge of the laws governing it, do not fear it when properly 
handled. It is like any other powerful instrument or machine; 
under control, it is an obedient servant, but loss of control is 
likely to produce serious consequences. 

Gasolene as a liquid is about as dangerous as water, but gaso- 
lene mixed with air is almost as powerful—in fact, some say more 
powerful—than gunpowder. For this reason receptacles made 
for its storage should have a decent amount of attention devoted 
to their design, construction and installation, though some of the 
precautions adopted are about as useful as a fifth wheel. 

In the early days, when gasolene was first introduced, the 
elaborate precautions taken would be smiled at now, for methods 
of simplification of installation have naturally come with wider 
use of gasolene engines. In the old days copper tanks, with 
elaborate drip pans, ventilators, strainers, screens, etc., were con- 
sidered absolutely essential, and in many cases the piping between 
tank and motor was run through the bottom and outside along 
the keel to a point close under the carburetor, at which point it 
was brought back through the hull and up to the carburetor, the 
builders probably not realizing that the majority of leaks in the 
gasolene system occur either close to the tank or close to the mo- 
tor, and that there is little possibility of leakage in a straight line 
of piping, where there are few joints, and these well made up and 
soldered. The placing of the pipe outside unnecessarily exposes 
it to breakage in case the boat should take bottom. The writer 
knows of a cruising boat, which made a long and difficult sea voy- 
age, which was piped in this way. This boat had a gasolene tank 
located in the bow. The constant pounding of the boat in the 
heavy seas loosened the piping close to the tank where it came 
out of the bottom, with the result that when the engineer ran low 
on gasolene, depending upon this bow tank as a reserve, he got 
only salt water, practically all of the gasolene having leaked away. 

The British Lloyds; an association of underwriters, who for 
a long period have assumed an uncontroverted fatherly supervi- 
sion over marine property, and whose rules the insurance com- 
panies swear by, have recently gotten out a set of regulations gov- 
erning the design and construction of gasolene engines and their 
equipment. These rules specify that gasolene piping between 
tank and motor must be run inside the hull; and when such 
a body set the stamp of their approval upon such an installation 
it hardly behooves anyone to cavil at it. The same Lloyds rules 
provide that the piping shall be of soft, seamless-drawn copper 
tubing. This is undoubtedly the best material for piping, as it 
can be obtained in almost any length required and it is possible 
to run the piping from the tanks to the motor in one piece; but in 
this country, where it is difficult to get suitable fittings for con- 






necting the pipe to the tank, the writer believes that copper pip- 
ing, made to the same scantling as the ordinary commercial iron 
pipe, with couplings, elbows and other fittings (with the exception 
of unions), well screwed up and soldered, is equally good, using, 
wherever a union occurs, one with a ground joint and giving it 
reasonable attention, to see that it keeps tight. 

Lloyds rules also specify that where gasolene piping is carried 
through a bulkhead stuffing boxes should be provided. This also 
is a good thing, as, should any leakage occur, it localizes it to the 
compartment in which it occurs. These same rules also recom- 
mend the use of seamless tanks—that is, tanks with either brazed 
or welded joints, the former for copper or composition and the 
latter for steel. My personal inclination is toward the steel, espe- 
cially where the fuel is to be carried in large units, because from 
its nature steel is a stronger metal than copper and will stand 
more rough usage and pressure than will copper. To me it 
seems bad practice to use a copper tank containing over 50 gal- 
lons, because for tanks larger than this size swash plates and 
riveting become necessary, with the possibility of the rivets pull- 
ing loose under the pressure of the liquid inside. Copper is at best 
a soft metal, and a copper rivet has nowhere near the strength of 
a steel rivet, and, if steel rivets are used, there is always the pos- 
sibility of galvanic action. The writer knows of one instance 
where a boat was equipped with large cubical gasolene tanks, 
with swash plates riveted with galvanized iron. The tanks were 
set in a copper pan, the bottom of the pan being only a few inches 
above the waterline. In the course of a trip South the salt water 
got access to the pan when the boat was in a seaway, with the re- 
sult that the galvanized rivets quickly became corroded, loosened 
up and allowed most of the tanks’ contents to flow away into the 
sea. 

A cubical tank, by reason of its form and large, flat surfaces, 
requires to be very heavily constructed, well braced and supported 
with wooden bulkheads, to withstand the strain and not throw 
an undue stress on the riveting holding the swash plates in posi- 
tion. This means considerable care in design and installation and 
adds to the expense. For this reason cylindrical’tanks are to be 
preferred, because their form makes them strong; they can be 
built of lighter scantling, and they stow well. Proper saddles. 
for these tanks should be built of oak, embracing at least half 
the circumference. Straps set up with bolt and nut should be run 
over them, and, when installed, there is no possibility of their 
shifting. Their use does away with the necessity of a drip pan, 
as the tanks themselves are practically unleakable, the only possi- 
bility of a leak being through a break in the connection close to 
the tank. This can only happen through vibration, which can be 
prevented where seamless-drawn copper piping is used by throw- 
ing it in a circle or coil as-it leaves the tank. This will take up 
any vibration and is practically indestructible. With an installa- 
tion such as this there is little possibility of leakage after the gaso- 
lene is once in the tank, and the only danger in connection with 
such an installation lies in the matter of getting the fuel into the 
tank. 

For this purpose the writer has used a deck plate to close the 


top of the tank (of fairly good diameter, say about 4 inches in 


the clear), closed when not in use by an air-tight cover, in the top 
of which are fitted two short nipples, an elbow and a check valve, 
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which permits air to enter the tank, but prevents the escape of gas. 
This provides for the fuel leaving the tank and being replaced by 
pure air, and there is little or no possibility of the expansion of 
gas in a sufficient amount to make the pressure dangerous. If 
one feared this possibility, it would be feasible to put also in the 
top of the deck plate a pressure relief valve, set sufficiently high— 
say 15 or 20 pounds—to relieve any pressure before it became 
dangerous. For filling the tank, one of the motor companies has 
devised a funnel, which they supply as part of their regular out- 
fit, with a flange on the lower end designed to screw into the deck 
plate, making a tight connection, the funnel being of sufficient 
length to extend up through and well above the deck. The fun- 
nel is so arranged that, as the gasolene is poured in, there is a 
separate passage by which the air can escape, and thus no vapors 
can collect in the compartment enclosing the tank, 

An installation such as this is suitable for a boat of any size 
where the fuel tanks are installed under a deck. It is good prac- 
tice to put the tanks in a compartment separated from the living 
quarters by a watertight bulkhead, either at the bow or stern, 
preferably the stern, as this space is not available for cther put- 
poses, and with the arrangement now generally in vogue of locat- 
ing the motor forward of amidships the tanks in the stern give a 
natural balance to the weights, tending to make the boat act well 
in a seaway; whereas if placed in the bow they tend to force the 
bow down every time the boat’s center passes over a wave, making 
her dive deeply and wallow in a sea. In small cruisers having 
open cockpits, it is advisable to place cylindrical tanks under the 
side seats, and with this arrangement they become automatically 
self-draining out through the cockpit scuppers. This is rather 
an unnecessary precaution ; but, as long as it can be obtained with- 
out loss of space or otherwise available room, it might as well be 
done. Another reason for placing the tanks in the stern is that 
the lazarette, or stern compartment, is seldom used, and is gen- 
erally entered through a deck plate or hatch in the after deck. If 
gasolene vapor is present, through leakage in the after compart- 
ment, and this compartment is separated by a watertight bulk- 
head, there is little possibility of its getting into the living quar- 
ters of the boat, and its presence is quickly learned as soon as the 
deckplate or-hatch is taken off. The natural circulation of air 
would very soon clear this compartment of any vapor and make it 
entirely safe. 

The possibility of leakage and the care of a leak in the neigh- 
borhood of engine or ¢arburetor can be well taken care of by put- 
ting a watertight bulkhead just forward and abaft of the motor, 
extending from the keel up to the under side of the flooring. 
Gasolene vapor is heavier than air, and would naturally lay in 
the lowest point of the boat, and I believe it is good practice to 
have on every motor a bilge pump, direct connected and running 
at all times, with suction leads to the space about the motor and to 
the spaces forward and aft of it. This keeps the bilge dry at all 
times, and, if gasolene vapor is present, after the bilge water is 
‘pumped out the pump becomes an air pump and carries away any 
gasolene vapor that may be present. Such an installation would 
require three bilge suctions; but these can be provided for by a 
system of valves, so that the pump will draw from each compart- 
‘ment as required. With an installation along the lines described, 
a good insurance rate can be obtained,as well as a feeling of safety 
that is well worth the excess of cost over the ordinary galvan- 
ized iron, cubical, tin-plate-thickness of tank which is very often 
‘installed. This light-weight galvanized-iron tank is generally 
found in open boats and small cruisers, and, as installed, it gets 
little or no attention, with the result that a majority of the acci- 
‘dents in connection with gasolene boats can be traced to its use. 
In fact, considering its general flimsy construction, it is a wonder 
‘that more accidents do not occur, though where it is installed in 
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TYPE OF CYLINDRICAL STEEL TANK. 


an open boat, with a free circulation of air, there is very little 
chance of trouble. 

Steel gasolene tanks should be tin-lined and painted on the out- 
side with what is commonly known as cork paint. Its applica. 
tion is a simple matter ; the tanks, before installation, are covered 
with a sizing, and the powdered cork is sprinkled over their sur- 
faces before the sizing has a chance to dry. They should then be 
lightly painted and later given a heavy coat. This prevents their 
sweating and makes them practically everlasting. This cork 
painting is customary for the living quarters of steel ships and 
keeps them free from moisture. 

Galvanized iron pipe, lead pipe, block tin pipe and brass pipe 
of iron pipe size are most commonly used, but each of these has 
a disadvantage—the galvanized iron and brass because of the pos- 
sibility of breaking at a joint, due to crystallization from vibra- 
tion. The lead pipe is not subject to these faults, but is so soft 
as to be easily injured. Block tin is a little better, but suffers 
from the same fault as the lead pipe. Iron-pipe-size soft copper 
pipe resists vibration better, and should be carried from the tank 
to the motor, clipped to the under side of the floor beams, gen- 
erally near the center line and just back of that part of the floor 
which is arranged to lift and give access to the bilge, and which 
should be in every boat. When so installed, it can be easily in- 
spected, and is out of the way of danger of breakage. 

Water tanks are more often made in cubical form and generally 
from galvanized iron, but the same objections to this form apply 
to water tanks as for fuel tanks, and a tin-lined, cylindrical tank 
tends to keep the water purer than a galvanized-iron tank which 
is built up, riveted and soldered. Water tanks are sometimes 
made of cedar or cypress, and, while I have never used either of 
these materials, the owners of boats so equipped have been very 
much pleased with the results. The weight, however, is greater 
than that of the seamless-steel tanks, and there is more possibility 
of leakage. 

Whistle tanks must be cylindrical, on account of the pressure 
they are required to carry, and for this purpose a galvanized-iron 
water-back boiler, riveted and soldered, is probably as good as the 
seamless-steel tank. These tanks should be installed in the boat 
as Close as possible to the motor and whistle, to cut down the pos- 
sibility of pipe leakage, and should be equipped with a pressure in- 
dicator and at least two safety valves, especially where a pressure 
of over 60 or 80 pounds is carried.. The writer knows of one in- 
stance where a whistle tank exploded. A few minutes previous 
to the explosion the pressure valve showed only about 60 lbs. Af 
ter the explosion examination showed that the pressure indicator 
was not registering properly and that the relief valve was stuck. 
Undoubtedly the pressure on this tank was greatly in excess of 
that indicated, otherwise an explosion would not have occurred. 
Wherever possible it is good practice to install the whistle tank 
under the flooring alongside the motor, and, if the motor is 
equipped with a robust air pump, the size of the tank can be kept 
down within reasonable limits. 
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Yankee Clippers and Yankee Skippers 


By FREDERICK WILLIAM WALLACE 


“A Yankee ship came down the river, 
Blow, boys, blow! 
Her masts and yards they shine like silver, 
Blow, my bully boys, blow!” —Old Chantey. 


HE United States has many events and conquests to be 
proud of in her history since 1776, but there is no period 
under her constitution so interesting and fascinating to a 

lover of the sea as her great clipper-ship era. 

Those were the days when Yankee ships and Yankee skip- 
pers held the palm for being the finest of their class afloat; when 
the folds of Old Glory flew, meteor-like, to the winds of the world, 
and the keels of her clippers ploughed an indelible furrow on the 
Seven Seas and in 
the annals of mari- 
time history. Pre- 
vious to the Civil 
War and the de- 
vastating Alabama, 
the mercantile ma- 
rine of the United 
States reigned su- 
preme on the high 
seas, and Great 
Britain—the first 
nation afloat — had 
to acknowledge that 
she was outclassed. 

It is a fascinating 
study, and though 
the years have 
passed and the 
“deepwater” fleet 
has dwindled to a 
minor place among 
the nations, yet the 
memories of the 
ships and the men 
who sailed them re- 
main for all time. 

The fame of 
American shipping 
was invested in the 
“clippers” and their astounding records under sail. The begin- 
ning of the clipper ship era was in the early forties, when the ad- 
vent of steam called for a faster type of sailing packet in the trans- 
Atlantic trade. The need of speedier ships in the China tea 
trade also gave American shipbuilders a stimulus to build faster 
ships, and from these two prime causes evolved the famous West- 
ern Ocean packets and China clippers. For some years pre- 
vious to this the shipbuilders of Baltimore had been construct- 
ing small vessels on a sharp model, and, as they turned out to be 
remarkably fast under sail, they became universally known as 
“Baltimore Clippers.” Many of these vessels were employed in 
nefarious trades, and the schooners and brigs built on the Balti- 
more model proved suitable vessels for the slaving runs across 
the Middle Passage and as smugglers, etc., around the waters of 
the Spanish Main. 

‘he old New Bedford whaler Canton was built in Baltimore 
as 1 merchant vessel in 1835, and she embodied many of the clip- 
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STUNS'LS BOOMED OUT TO STARBOARD AND PORT. 


per qualities. Her length was 103 feet by 24.8 feet beam and 
15.4 feet deep, with a register tonnage of 227. It will be noticed 
that her beam was as I to 4 in ratio to her length. 

About 1840 the Baltimore model was adopted for deepwater 
ships, and the box-like hulls of the ships then in vogue were con- 
structed with cleaner entrances, finer lines, and a good beam in 
proportion to length. The picture of the Sir John Franklin illus- 
trates a vessel of that type. She sailed upon the New York-Havre 
route in 1840, and was credited with making quicker passages 
than the packets built previous to that time. 

In 1846 the ship Sea Witch was launched. She was 170 feet 
long by 34 feet beam, and 19 feet deep, and of 890 tons. Under 
the command of Captain Robert Waterman she made a remark- 
ably fast passage 
from New York to 
Hong Kong in 104 
days. On the home- 
ward run from the 
Canton River to 
New York she 
made the trip in 81 
days. On her sec- 
ond voyage, in 1848, 
she ran the passage 
from Canton to New 
York in 77 days— 
the fastest passage 
for a homeward- 
bound China clipper 
ever made up to 
that date. 

The Sea Witch 
was a_ full-rigged 
ship, with long, 
single _ topsails, 
and sported such 
“sailor teasers” and 
“zephyr catchers” 
as three skysails 
and royal studding- 
sails, and under the 
command of Cap- 
tain Waterman she 
had plenty of opportunity to fly her kites. It was this character- 
istic for forcing and driving a ship and fearlessness in carry- 
ing sail that made the Yankee ships and the Yankee skippers 
famous the world over. American vessels could easily be distin- 
guished at sea by their general air of smartness, their well-set, 
snow-white sails of cotton duck, well stayed masts, and by the 
predilection of their masters for setting or hanging on to their 
flying kites in a gale of wind. 

Among many seafaring men the Yankee ship had a hard name, 


and tales of brutality and “nigger driving” upon American ships 
were the stock yarns of every foreigner’s fo’c’s’le. 


Sailors—by 


this I mean sailors—who have sailed in American vessels know- 


this to be a fallacy, and they will tell you that there were no ships 
afloat where seamen were better treated than upon Yankee craft. 


It was the bungler, the lazy man, and the “sojer” who received 
all the bodily abuse aboard of a Yankee packet, and he generally 
deserved all he got. The masters paid well for good men and 
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expected the worth of their money, and if an able seaman could 
not “hand, reef and steer,” as he signed for, the mates took the 
worth of his wages out of his skin. The masters spared neither 
themselves, their ships, nor their men, and on this their glorious 
reputation for fast sailing was made. 

The masters on the Western Ocean packets were troubled with 
a particularly hard class of men as crews, and if they did not han- 
dle them with iron gloves the foremast gang would run the ship 
to suit themselves. 

In 1848, when gold was discovered in California, the only way 
to reach the bonanza was by sailing around the Horn or crossing 
the deserts and Indian lands of the continent. The demand for 
ships, the high freights and the rush of passengers created an 
urgent call for more vessels. Clipper after clipper was built in 
the Down-East ports and creeks, and, launched, rigged, and with 
yards crossed on the stocks, sent booming around Cape Stiff on 
the trail of Forty-Nine. 

Some of the runs made by these Cape Horners were marvelous, 
and the skippers in the trade vied with each other in breaking the 
record. The crews were hustled and kept on the move from 
the time they came aboard until they went, or rather ran, ashore. 

The most famous of these ships was the Flying Cloud, built 
by Donald McKay, at East Boston, in 1851. Under the com- 
mand of Capt. Josiah Creesy, she made the run from Sandy Hook 
to the Golden Gate in 89 days 21 hours. She ran through the 
Straits of LeMaire and doubled the Horn in midwinter on this 
passage, and on the voyage her crew were kept busy fishing spars, 
crossing new yards, sending up topgallantmasts and bending new 
sails—eloquent records of the manner in which she was driven. 

The Flying Cloud ran this passage twice in 89 days, and was 
closely followed by the ship Andrew Jackson in about the same 
time. The Flying Cloud also holds a record day’s run of 427 
miles in 24 hours. 

Donald McKay built many famous clippers between 1850 an 
1860, and their names are remembered with delight by the lovers 
of fine ships. Among the best-known were the ships James 
Baines and Lightning, built for James Baines’ Black Ball Line 
of Liverpool-Australian packets. The former vessel made the 
run from Boston to Liverpool in September, 1854, in the remark- 
able time of 12 days 6 hours. She was in ballast when she made 
this passage. Later, the James Baines was credited with several 
fast passages as a troopship in the British service, carrying troops 
to India in 1857, and she holds a record for a day’s run of 420 
miles. ; 

The ship Lightning made the passage from Boston to Liverpool 
in February, 1854, in 13 days, and also made the greatest day’s 
run for a sailing vessel—namely, 436 miles in 24 hours. Another 
of McKay-built ships, the Sovereign of the Seas, in 1853 ran from 
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Sandy Hook Lightship to Mersey Bar in 13 days, or 14 days 2 
hours from dock to dock. The Sovereign of the Seas was 245 
feet long by 44 feet beam, and 2,421 tons register. On another 
occasion she made a passage of 82 days from Honolulu to New 
York and ran 3,300 miles in ten consecutive days. On one pas- 
sage, it is said, she averaged over 18 miles an hour for 24 hours, 

The Donald McKay, 2,636 tons, built by her namesake for 
Baines, of Liverpool, boasted skysail studdingsails and a main 
moonsail. In those days there seemed to be no limit to the 
amount of canvas a skipper would pile on to a ship. The crews 
anathematized these pocket handkerchiefs and cursed the “old 
man’s” fads as they climbed up slender skysail poles or crawled 
out on precarious studdingsail booms. A forecastle story goes 
about of a Yankee skipper that flew a “skyscraper” above his 
moonsail, and the yarn is capped by the story of another one who 
set a “moonraker” and a “heaven-tormentor.” 

In 1851 the American clipper Nightingale, built at Portsmouth, 
N. H., while on a passage from Shanghai to Deal, ran 336 knots 
in 24 hours, and in December, 1854, the famous packet ship 
Dreadnought made a passage of 13 days 11 hours, New York to 
Liverpool, dock to dock. Her best passage was 9 days 17 hours 
from Queenstown to Sandy Hook; but fast passages were a mat- 
ter of course with her, and she made them nearly every voyage. 

The Dreadnought was a semi-clipper of about 1,500 tons, espe- 
cially built at Newburyport for hard driving. Her masts and 
spars were well stayed and doubly strong, and Captain Samuels 
was the man to make her go. She was meant to sail in a gale of 
wind, for in light airs she was not fast; but in the wild westerlies, 
when other ships were tumbling about with a tarpaulin lashed in 
the mizzen rigging, hove to, the Dreadnought would be tearing 
along under a press of sail, and leaping from wave to wave. It 
has been said that the crews of other vessels could see her keel 
as she jumped from sea to sea. Sailors called her the “wild boat 
of the Atlantic” and the “Flying Dutchman,” and she has been 
immortalized in songs and chanteys galore. Many times she beat 
the trans-Atlantic mail steamers, but in her fight against steam 
she had to give way. The fate of the other vessels of the Red 
Cross Line followed her, and on July 4, 1869, she dashed her 
bones on the rocks of Terra del Fuego. 

In 1853 the four-masted bark Great Republic was launched. 
Her dimensions were: Length, 305 feet; beam, 53 feet; depth, 
30 feet, and 3,400 tons measurement. She was the first vessel 
fitted with double topsails, and had four decks. Her hull was 
strengthened by a diagonal lattice work of iron. Her best rm 
was 92 days from New York to San Francisco. Messrs. A. Law 
& Co., New York, were her owners. 

Among other fast. passages on the New York-San Francis 






































FOUR-MASTED CLIPPER BARK GREAT REPUBLIC, 1853. THE FIRST VESSEL 
TO USE DOUBLE TOPSAIL YARDS. 
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route may be mentioned the runs of the Swordfish, 90 days; Fly- 


From ’Frisco to Boston the clipper Northern Light made the 
passage in 76 days, and the Trade Wind to New York in 76 days. 
Passages homeward from the West Coast can always be made 
faster than the outward runs, and most of the fast sailing done 
by the clippers was in “running the easting down” between the 
parallels of 40 and 60 South. Here they have the strong west- 
erly winds astern of them, and it is a poor ship that cannot sail 
well in these latitudes. 

One of the most famous of the Yankee clippers was the Red 
Jacket, built by George Thomas, at Rockland, Me. On her first 
voyage she ran from New York to Liverpool, January, 1854, dock 
to dock, in 13 days I hour 25 minutes. Her daily runs were 
103, 150, 265, 311, 217, 106, 125, 319, 413, 374, 342, 300, 374 
miles. On her second voyage she ran from Liverpool to Mel- 
bourne in 69 days 11 hours. From the longitude of the Cape of 
Good Hope to Port Philip Heads she ran the distance in 17 
days 10 hours—an “easting” run that has never been equaled. 

It would be well to 
mention here that a 
great many of these 
“day’s runs” cannot be 
relied upon to any 
great extent. Most of 
them were made in the 
turbulent, windy lati- 
tudes south of 40, and 
skippers, with pardon- 
able pride in their 
craft, were prone to 
exaggerate their sail- 
ing abilities. It may 
have happened that the 
master was out in his 
reckoning—say astern 
of his actual posi- 
tion—and when he got 
atrue position he 
found himself further 
ahead than he thought 
he was, and came to 
the conclusion that his 
ship had made a mar- 
velous run. Again, in 
dead reckoning with- ; 
out an observation, he may rely upon his log reading and calcu- 
late run by this method. 

Another famous and infamous clipper was the Challenge. 
When she. was launched, in 1851, she was the largest ship afloat. 
She was commanded by the notorious “Bully” Watterman, and 
carried a crew of 60, all told. Her first voyage to ’Frisco under 
Watterman gained for the Challenge an ugly reputation as a 
“hell-ship,” and there is no doubt about it that Watterman sent 
many of the crew to their last account. He was committed for 
trial in San Francisco, but got off. The Challenge was also fa- 
mous as the craft that flew an ensign as large as an ordinary 
ship’s main topsail, and had a pennant from her main truck that 
reached to the deck. 

The true clipper ship had a good beam in proportion to her 
length; but, though they were beamy, they were not box-like. 
Their bows and underbodies were moulded in easy. lines and with 
small resistance. Their beam enabled them to carry a tremendous 
press of sail, and in beating to windward the American skippers 
forced their craft to eat into the wind by all the sail they would 
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stand. By unceasing vigilance they made fast passages, and 
lived up to the motto, ““What she won’t carry, she'll drag.” 

British shipowners soon found out that they could not com- 
pete against American vessels for fast freight and passenger 
service, and the most up-to-date firms chartered American vessels 
or had them built for the Australian and Western Ocean trades. 
It was not until 1868, when the Aberdeen composite clipper ship 
Thermopyle was built, that Great Britain could claim equality 
with American craft for speed. 

The Thermopyle was built by Wm. Hood & Cox, of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. Her dimensions were: Length, 212 feet; beam, 36 
feet; depth, 20 feet. On her first voyage she left Gravesend on 
November 7, 1868, and let go her anchor off Port Philip, Mel- 
bourne, on January 9, 1869—a passage of 60 days, pilot to pilot, 
and the record. From Melbourne she made record passages to 
New Castle, N. S: W., from there to Shanghai, and thence to 
London with tea, making the last passage in 91 days—another 
record, beaten, a fortnight later, by the beautiful yacht-like clip- 
per Sir Lancelot. On her second voyage to Melbourne she took 
61 days, but her great- 
est achievement was 
in running 7,796 knots 
in 30 consecutive 
days—an average of 
259 knots a day. 

It is with a tinge of 
regret that we realize 
that those days are 
gone. Our ships spelt 
prosperity and loomed 
large in the world’s 
affairs. Liverpool 
docks in the fifties were 
crammed with Yankee 
vessels, and the Stars 
and Stripes predomi- 
nated. American cap- 
tains were as well 
known to the inhabi- 
tants of the British 
city as our President is 
to-day, and the pas- 
sages they made were 
the talk of the hour. 
All Liverpool crowded 
to the pier head to see 
a smart American ship sail out or come in, and the newspapers 
rang with the passages of the Black Ball liners, Train’s Boston 
packets and American ships in the trans-Atlantic and Australian 
trades. Passengers in those days often preferred the packet ships 
to the steamers, and accommodations were spoken for in advance 
on the crack ships, the prices paid being in many cases high. In 
addition to the cabin passengers, many were carried in the steer- 
age; and at first the sailing ships pushed the steamers hard as re- 


‘gards popularity, many of their passages equaling those of the 


steamers as regards time. 

The euphonious names of the ships were household words, and 
the mere mention of Ocean Herald, Pride of the Ocean, White 
Squall, Tornado, Flying Cloud, Witch of the Wave, etc., would 
lead to an interesting discussion regarding their passages and 
their merits. 

With the advance of steam and iron shipbuilding the white- 
winged clippers had to give way and seek other trades. Their 
memories alone remain strong in the minds of men who love 
splendid sailors and splendid ships. 
















Navigating Equipment for Motor Boats 


APPARATUS REQUIRED FOR THE PROPER AND SAFE OPERATION OF SMALL CRAFT, INCLUDING 





HE proper navigating equipment for a motor boat depends 
somewhat on the size of the boat and largely on the ex- 
tent of her cruising ground and the character of the 

waters in which she may operate. Nevertheless, there is a cer- 

tain minimum outfit that should be on hand always if any cruis- 
ing is to be done. 

First and foremost is the compass, and a good one from a re- 
liable dealer will prove best in the end. True, a good compass 
costs real money; but there is an old adage about “spoiling the 
ship for a ha’p’orth o’ tar” that should be borne in mind. A 
small, single-needle dry compass is often more of a hindrance 
than a help, especially in a small, lively boat; while a well made 
liquid compass, with a large, clearly marked card, will give a 
feeling of security in fog that will amply repay one for the money 
expended. The best makes of dry compasses, with light card and 
many needles, equal the liquid compasses in steadiness and sensi- 
tiveness, but cost as much as the corresponding sizes of the liquid 
ones. 

In making a long run a card as large as 6 or 7 inches diameter 
will allow much greater nicety of steering than a small one, as 
with a 7-inch card one can steer to a degree, while with a 2 or 
3-inch card the boat can scarcely be kept within a half point either 
side of her course. The binnacle, or box containing the com- 
pass, should be of hard wood, brass or copper, without any iron 
or steel in its structure, and should be arranged for proper illu- 
mination at night. The majority of binnacles are lighted with 
oil lamps, though some have been put on the market lately with 
electric lamps. Care must be taken that the light is thrown on to 
the card and not in the helmsman’s eyes, and is not too. bright. 


At the New York Motor Boat Show a binnacle was exhibited 


with a tiny incandescent lamp of only 35/106 candle-power. In 
any case, double shutters sliding across the after part will be 
found useful. For day running the shutters are thrown back 
or the binnacle hood removed entirely; for night work the shut- 
ters are brought almost together, leaving but a narrow slit 
through which the lubber’s line and an inch or so of the card 
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may be seen. If the binnacle hood is removable the azimuth in- 
strument may be used for taking bearings. 

The location of the compass should be given considerable 
thought in planning a new boat, so that it may be close to the 
wheel, in a commanding position, and as far removed as possi- 
ble from the disturbing influence of iron and steel. In fitting 
a compass on a boat already built there is little choice left, as it 
must be under the helmsman’s eye as he stands at the wheel. 
The center line of the binnacle shown by the “lubber’s line” *must 
be strictly fore and aft, and should be in the center line of the 
boat, if practicable. Keep all steel and iron away from it, as well 
as the spark coil and electric wiring. Do not stow a shot-gun, 
marlinspike, frying pan, or other similar object close to the com- 
pass, even if a bulkhead or deck intervenes, and expect it to be 
unaffected. A boat davit that swings in or out within 10 feet 
of the card will affect its direction. Iron skylight hinges will 
affect it, though they may be covered up with paint, and so un- 
suspected. A steel shaft in the steering gear may be a hidden 
snare. 

On a. small open launch the binnacle is usually of the type 
known as the “boat binnacle,” with fixed top, one sloping side 
of glass and no shutters. Such a binnacle is usually stowed in 
a locker when not in use, but should have chocks fitted to receive 
and hold it securely when needed for steering. A cabin cruiser 
generally has the binnacle permanently secured and of a more 
elaborate pattern than the boat type. A compensating binnacle 
with removable head will be the most convenient and useful. The 
fee paid to a professional adjuster for compensating its errors 
will purchase much peace of mind during the season and pre- 
vent worry as to whether “the deviation should be applied to the 
right or left.” In any case, whether compensated or not, the 
deviation should be ascertained by any of the well-known meth- 
ods of “swinging ship” and recorded in a deviation table or dia- 
gram. Indeed, the whole subject of compass error should be 
carefully studied, for the needle points true north in few spots 
on the earth and magnetic north very seldom when not properly 
adjusted and compensated. It should be almost superfluous to 
add that when the compass adjuster has finished his work the 
magnets and quadrantal correetors should never be disturbed, 
even temporarily, or the entire adjustment may be destroyed. 

Next in importance comes the chart, or marine map, which 
shows the coast line and channels, sand banks, reefs, ledges, and 
other dangers; lighthouses, lightships, beacons, buoys, range- 
marks, etc., all classed as aids to navigation; and the depth of 
water and nature of the bottom at all points. The U. S. Govern- 
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ment charts are the best and clearest, and should always be used, 
taking pains to get the latest issue and not trusting to one two or 
three years old, as channels and shoals often shift, buoys and 
lights are sometimes changed in location or characteristic, new 
ones established, lighthouses abandoned, fog signals altered, and 
so on. A marginal note, “Aids to navigation corrected to 
(date),” should always be looked for. The U. S. charts are so 
cheap that there is no excuse for going without them into strange 
waters. 

The stowage of charts in an open boat is always a vexing prob- 
lem, as the rolled chart is an abomination to use and the flat one 
takes up valuable space. The writer has seen this problem solved 
by cutting the charts into sections about 10” x 14”, glueing a sec- 
tion on each side of a thin board and covering the whole with a 
transparent, waterproof varnish. Boards only % inch thck and 
made of three sheets of veneer will be found useful, but should 
receive a coat or two of paint, especially on the edges, before 
mounting the charts. Ona cabin boat a proper chart table should 
be provided, with soft pine top and several shallow drawers at 
least large enough to take the chart when folded once. If space 
is at a premium, the blank margins may be cut off and several 
inches gained. The chart table should be readily accessible from 
the helmsman’s post. A chart frame with soft pine back and 
glass cover will be found most useful on deck, especially in wet 
or windy weather. The chart should be fastened to the back by 
thumb-tacks, and the glass cover should have a rigid frame that 
will swing up and be held up by a catch when plotting courses 
er bearings. The whole may be permanently secured near the 
steering wheel or arranged to drop into chocks, being stowed be- 
low when not wanted. 

For plotting bearings on the chart, laying out courses, etc., 
a parallel ruler, 15 or 18 inches long; a good pair of dividers, 5 or 
6-inch size, and a fairly soft pencil of triangular or hexagon sec- 
tion and an eraser will be required. The dividers and the mount- 
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ELECTRIC SIDELIGHT, SHOWING CONNECTION AND DECK PLUG. 


ings of the ruler must be of brass, german silver, or similar non- 
corrosive metal, as steel would soon rust in the dampness of a 
boat. Have a little shelf for them over the chart table, or a small 
drawer for them and the azimuth instrument, and keep them in 
their proper place when not in use. Get good instruments from 
a reliable dealer and take care of them. Narrow bags filled with 
sand or fine shot will keep the edges of the charts from curling 
up when stowed in the drawers. Always keep the charts in the 


‘proper order, and, if folded, mark the number and name on one 


of the corners next the front of the drawer. 

An azimuth instrument will be found invaluable for taking 
bearings, whether of the sun or of some terrestrial object, such 
as a lighthouse. This is an apparatus of bronze that slips on the 
glass cover of the compass bow! with a projecting lug that fits 
into a depression in the glass and centers the instrument. At 
either end a sight vane hinges up, a stop limiting its travel, one 
vane having an eye-piece, sliding up and down, and the other a 
vertical wire and a blackened mirror that may be swung up or 
down. A horizontal wire crosses the center of the base in line 
with the vanes, and a small spirit level is fitted at right angles 
to the line of sight. When in use the instrument is set and cen- 
tered on the compass bowl, the sight vanes swung up until vertical, 
and the apparatus revolved until the vertical wire, when viewed 
through the eye-piece, bisects the distant object. Now looking 
at the card, the horizontal wire will be seen against a division, and 
the direction is easily read. When not in use the vanes are folded 
down and the instrument may be left on the bowl, ready for use 
at a moment’s notice, or stowed in its box and kept at hand. It 
is a necessity when swinging ship for compass error or when ac- 
curate bearings are wanted, and is inexpensive. Some of the 
more expensive metal binnacles have revolving hoods fitted with 
vertical wires, but to my mind the azimuth instrument is far 
handier to use. 

To identify lighthouses, buoys, etc., the lists published by the 
Lighthouse Bureau should be obtained. One of these, the “List 
of Lights and Fog Signals on the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts,” gives 
full information about every lighthouse, lightship, lighted buoy 
and fog signal on those coasts. Another, the “List of Buoys, 
Beacons and Day Marks,” covers all the unlighted aids to navi- 
gation. These books may be obtained free from your chart 
dealer or by writing to the Lighthouse Bureau at Washington. 
The various volumes of the “Coast Pilot,” published by the U. S. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, give much valuable data about chan- 
nels, courses, dangers, tidal currents and kindred topics, and cost 
but fifty cents each, durably bound in canvas. 

The lead and line is used for finding the depth of water at any 
spot. The hand lead should weigh from seven to fourteen 
pounds, and the line may be ten or twenty fathoms long. The 
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line should be well stretched before marking, and the marking 
must be done while the line is wet. The present system of “marks 
and deeps” is antiquated, and a more convenient lead line for the 
average motor-boat navigator would have every fathom marked 
up to five, with the feet marked up to two fathoms. Getting ac- 
curate soundings with a light hand lead requires considerable 
practice, especially if the boat is traveling 10 knots or so. For 
navigating rivers or shallow bays a 10-foot sounding pole may 
be used, with each foot marked and numbered. The marks 
should be carved into the pole and the numbers also, so that they 
may be felt at night. Roman numerals—I, II., etc.—are sug- 
gested. For the same reason the marks of the lead line are of 
different fabrics, such as leather, calico, serge and flannel. Do 
not forget to allow for the stage of the tide when comparing 
soundings with the chart. 

When making an extended cruise with long daily runs through 
open waters, the patent log will be found a most useful device, 
especially if fog be prevalent. The usual form consists of a ro- 
tator, which is towed at the end of a long line and revolves as it 
passes through the water. This rotary motion is transferred 
through the line to the recording mechanism, which has dials with 
pointers showing the distance traveled. It should be read every 
hour, and also every time the course is changed or a bearing or 
sounding taken. It should be hauled in before entering a har- 
bor, to avoid damaging the rotator by contact with oyster stakes, 
buoys, or other objects. The rotator must be taken aboard care- 
fully and not allowed to swing against the boat’s side, as a very 
slight bend in a blade will vitiate the readings of the log. An- 
other form of log is now manufactured where dial shows speed 
instead of distance, and is actuated by the pressure of water 
caused by the boat’s forward motion. If the engine revolutions 
are known and data for a “speed-revolution curve” are at hand, the 
distance run can be obtained by noting engine revolutions and 
elapsed time. Many of the Sound steamboat lines navigate thus 
in thick weather; but, if the draft of water varies much from 
that when the data were obtained, this method is hardly reliable. 
A well made patent log varies very little in successive runs over 
a course of fixed length and with the same length of line. The 
maker should be consulted as to the proper length of line to use, 
as this differs with the size and speed of the boat. 

For ocean cruises sextant, chronometer, nautical almanac and 
tables must be added to the above list; but for the usual coast- 
wise port-to-port run the equipment specified will be all that is 
required. 

The U. S. Government requirements for motor boats are con- 
tained in the Pilot Rules and in Circular No. 207, issued by the 
Department of Commerce and Labor, which contains a copy of 
the act of Congress approved June 9, 1910, and certain Regula- 
tions by the acting secretary of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor. The current circular is dated June 9, 1910, and should 
be studied by everyone interested. The act defines the words 
“motor boat” as including “every vessel propelled by machinery 
and not more than 65 feet in length, except tugboats and tow- 
boats propelled by steam.” Motor boats are divided into three 
classes by over-all length, class one including all boats less than 
26 feet, class two from 26 to 40 feet, and class three from 40 to 
65 feet. 

The running lights to be carried “in all weathers from sunset 
to sunrise” are as follows: Class one, a white light aft, to show 
all around the horizon, and a combination lantern forward show- 
ing green to starboard and red to port through ten points of the 
compass each side from right ahead to two points abaft the beam, 
the white light to be higher than the colored lantern. These 
lanterns may have plain glass, but the larger boats must have 
fresnel or fluted lenses on and after July 1, 1911. Classes two 
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and three must carry a twenty-point white light forward “as near 
the stem as practicable,” showing through ten points on each side 
and with lenses not less than 19 and 31 square inches area, re- 
spectively. Also, a ten-point light each side, green to starboard, 
red to port, with lenses not less in area than 16 and 25 square 
inches, respectively. In addition to these, a white light aft show- 
ing all around the horizon. The side lights shall be fitted with 
screens, to prevent the lights showing across the bow, these 
screens being not less than 18 inches long for boats of class two 
and 24 inches long for class three. Let. me remark that the 
screens alone do not prevent the lights from showing across the 
bow for a point or so; but a vertical cleat on the forward edge, 
equal in depth to the distance from screen to center of flame, 
will prevent the lights from showing across the bow, and should 
be fitted on all light screens. 

The lights specified above are running lights, and the circular, 
under the heading “Regulations,” calls attention to the require- 
ment for an anchor light “forward, where it can best be seen, but 
at a height not exceeding 20 feet above the hull—a white light in 
a lantern, so constructed as to show a clear, uniform and unbroken 
light, visible all around the horizon at a distance of at least 1 mile.” 
The provisions as to lights for pilot and fishing vessels, etc., re- 
main unchanged, and nothing in the act is to conflict with the In- 
ternational Rules. 

The circular goes on to require “ a whistle or other mechan- 
ically-operated, sound-producing apparatus capable of producing 
a blast of two seconds or more in duration,” which covers air 
whistles, electric and mechanical diaphragm horns and similar 
devices. Besides the whistle, boats of classes two and three must 
carry “an efficient fog-horn” and “an efficient. bell, which shall 
be not less than 8 inches across the mouth on board of vessels of 
class three.” The Regulations comment on this as follows: 
“The word ‘efficient’ must be taken in its ordinary sense, consid- 
ered with reference to the object intended by the provisions in 
which the word appears—the production of certain signals.” 

Section 5 of the act prescribes “Either life-preservers, or life- 
belts, or buoyant cushions, or ring buoys, or other device, to be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Commerce and Labor, sufficient 
to sustain afloat every person on board, and so placed as to be 
readily accessible.” The Regulations state that samples of de- 
vices, as substitutes for life-preservers, etc., must be submitted 
to the Steamboat Inspection Service. This has created consid- 
erable criticism and discussion, into which we need not enter here, 
as the regulations may be amended in the issue expected this 
spring. Section 5 also contains requirements as to motor boats 
carrying passengers for hire and the licensing of operators for 
such boats. 

Section 6 provides “that every motor boat and also every vessel 
propelled by machinery other than steam more than 65 feet in 
length shall carry ready for immediate use the means of promptly 
and effectually extinguishing burning gasolene,” and the regula- 
tions state “no specific means * * * * are prescribed. Besides 
the usual fire extinguishers, suitable chemicals, or bags of coarse 
flour or sand, will serve the purpose. All motor boats, irrespec- 
tive of length, must be so equipped.” Probably your insurance 
company can give more light on this subject. A fire in the bilge, 
fed by oil and gasolene, is a mighty tough thing to fight, and the 
ordinary fire extinguisher does not contain nearly enough liquid 
to subdue it. Preventive measures, such as having the gasolene 
tanks in a watertight compartment draining overboard, running 
the pipes outside the hull from tank to motor, lining the bilge with 
metal under the motor to form an oil-tight pan, etc., are far su- 
perior to any extinguishing devices; yet the law, though vague, 
is mandatory, and such “means of extinguishing burning gaso- 
lene” must be carried. 
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The last regulation, No. 9, 
is important: 
are required to have on board 
two pamphlets of the pilot 
rules to be observed by them, 
which will be furnished by 
local inspectors of steam ves- 
sels on request. Copies of 
this circular should be in- 
serted therein.” The pilot 
rules should be not only on 
board, but carefully studied 
and digested. 

Dealers in marine supplies 
can supply the lanterns pre- 
scribed by law in the proper 
sizes for the different classes. Remember that a boat 26 feet 
long belongs in class two, and one 40 feet long in class three. 
Brass running lights are more expensive than galvanized ones, but 
are much neater in appearance when kept polished, though very 
slovenly-looking when allowed to tarnish. 

The problem of side lights on a small open launch is a vexing 
one, as spray is apt to crack the lens and extinguish the light if 
an oil-burner. The small boat has little freeboard, and the lights 
are, consequently, close to the water, unless a standing top is 
fitted, when they can be placed on it. Electric lights are con- 
venient, as they do away with the dirty job of cleaning and fill- 
ing, and, if care is taken to have all wiring and connections water- 
proof, are not affected by flying spray or rain. But even if in- 


The Month 


T is most gratifying to be able to chronicle the fact that the 
lesson of unpreparedness taught the Motor Boat Club of 
America when the British challenger for the*International 

Motor Boat Trophy, Pioneer, failed to take the prize back to 
England, simply because her engine broke down at Larchmont 
last summer, has been taken to heart. 
Nothing, we now hear, will be left un- 
done to keep the cup from making that 
trans-Atlantic trip which British sports- 
men most desire. Commodore Mel- 
ville for the past months has assumed 
the role of a hustler, and the good re- 
sults of his activity are manifest when 
it is announced that nine defenders are 
being designed to meet the best prod- 
ucts that the British builders can send 
here. Of course, the fact that nine 
boats are “on the boards” does not 
necessarily mean that they will all be in 
the water when the proper time comes. 
But it is affirmed that there will be at 
least six contenders for the honor of 
racing against the foreign cracks. This 
is fine news, and puts us in a position 
to look forward confidently to the su- 
preme test next August. The Electric 
Launch Company is building two of the 
boats. One enjoys the alluring designa- 
tion—an Elco-plane; she is from de- 
signs by the Electric Launch Company, 
and will be fitted with two 300-horse- 
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candescent lamps are fitted, the oil 
founts should be kept ready in 
case of trouble with the electric sys- 

Brass fii 


tem. 

A good whistle—something that will 
give more than a mere squeak—is a Standard 
necessity, especially if intending to Na 
navigate crowded waters. The aver- 
age whistle carried on small motor 
boats can hardly be heard in the traffic 
of New York harbor, and is really a 
source of danger, as the pilots of other 
vessels may be misled by hearing no 
signal. 

In conclusion, let me urge all motor- 
boat pilots to study the elements of 
navigation, including compass devia- 
tion, plane sailing, finding position 
by bearings, and the effect of tides and 
currents. And let them not be con- 
tent with a mere superficial acquaint- 
ance with the subject, but dig out 
and understand the underlying prin- 
ciples. 

Seamanship, also, though an art best 
learned by experience afloat in all weathers, yet owes much to 
theoretical investigation. Study during the winter, supplemented 
by. practice in summer, will go far to give confidence in novel 
situations. 
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power engines. Some class to this! 
Smith, owner of the Ethel May II. The other racer is a Fauber 
hydroplane for J. Stuart Blackton. There will be, we are happy 
to say, a defender designed by Clinton H. Crane, which was or- 
dered by a syndicate consisting of Commodore Melville, Vice- 
Commodore F.K. Burnham and August 
Heckscher. With characteristic care, 
Mr. Crane has had the model tested in 
the tank at Washington. Her engines 
will, of course, be of extreme power, 
and she will be watched eagerly in the 
coming season. The Atkin-Wheeler 
Company is building a boat for Commo- 
dore Melville and Mr. Heckscher, 
which will, no doubt, have better for- 
tune than the boat this company turned 
out last year—the Restless, T. F. 
Chesebrough is also having a racer 
built by this company. Harris Ham- 
mond is having a defender built by the 
Rice Gas Engine Company. She will 
have two 300-horsepower motors of the 
two-stroke, reversible type. 

Each country will be represented by 
three boats in the international event, 
and, basing judgment on the perform- 
ance of Pioneer last year—at the same 
time making justifiable allowance for 
improvement—it is a safe wager that, if 
the defenders are not equal to at least 
forty-two or three miles an hour, the 


She is to be owned by A. E. 
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cup’s sojourn in this country will not be likely to continue more 
than a few months longer. And this is going some, believe me. 

There is a course for motor boating not far from New York 
which has always attracted me, and I have been filled with won- 
der that it has not been discovered by motor boatmen ere this. I 
refer to the Reynolds Channel at Long Beach. Here is a stream 
of water 1,000 feet wide and 40 feet deep which makes in from 
Rockaway Inlet and follows a course straight as an arrow for five 
miles until one reaches the Long Island Railroad and the Long 
Beach automobile bridges. Thence the channel continues for 
about five more miles, rounding into the sea whence it came at 
Point Lookout. Announcement has recently been made of the 
formation of the Long Beach Yacht and Motor Boat Club, of 
which Lawrence Perry is Commodore. This club will give a 
great deal of attention to motor boat racing, and will hold a three 
days’ regatta on dates to be announced later. For racers of 
Class A a $600 cup will be offered, and there will be races for all 
classes from B to G, A. P. B. A. rating, for valuable trophies. An 
attractive feature of this week 
will be a race for cruising 
power boats from Gravesend 
Bay around Scotland and 
Sandy Hook Lightships to 
Long Beach, a course of 
about thirty miles. There 
will also be held, on a date to 
be announced later, a race 
for windjammers over this 
ocean course for a $500 
trophy. Long Beach is easily 
accessible by boat from New 
York and points along the 
coast, and the intention of the 
Long Beach Club is to make 
of it an important center for 
racing. 

I have just received a sheaf 
of New York Yacht Club 
news, about the most impor- 
tant being that there is a pos- 
sibility that Westward will be 
raced, after all. It will be re- 
membered that Captain Barr’s 
death and the illness of the 
owner, Alexander S. Coch- 
ran, combined to put West- 
ward out. of next season’s 
reckoning. Now, it appears, a movement is on foot whereby the 
Westward may be chartered or purchased outright by a member 
of the New York Yacht Club. If this comes to pass—and it is 
to be hoped that it will—there will be some fine racing in waters 
between New York and Vineyard Haven this season. If West- 
ward does, in spite of the foregoing report, remain on the other 
side, Elena, Commodore Plant’s new go-footer, will have no foe 
worthy of her steel save Irolita, formerly Queen. On form, 
Elena should have easy picking against Queen; but form does not 
always materialize. Queen was never any slouch of a boat, and 
there is no reason for believing that her new name will be found 
to have retarded her speed. As a matter of fact, if Westward 
does not come out, it will mean that Elena will have to indulge 
in handicap and special races against inferior opponents. Isn’t 


that a fine condition of affairs? Here is one of the really sports- 
manlike yachtsmen of the country, who had the gumption to build 
a boat, and now he finds the prospects of anything to race against 
poor. 


Fine incentive for racing men to build boats, is it not? 
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It would be up to the New York Yacht Club to form a syndicate, 
buy Westward, and race her for all she is worth. It would-pay 
the club if several syndicates were to build and race boats. They 
say money can do anything ; the New York Yacht Club has plenty 
of that, if it is short on the old-time racing spirit. Why not give 
it a try? 

Avenger will be brought out for racing by Rear-Commodore 
Bacon, it is said, and there are reports that Shimna is to be sold 
and raced. Shimna and Avenger! How exciting! 

But here is some real racing news. There is a rumor that three 
of the Marblehead 31-footers will come around Cape Cod this 
year to race for the Manhasset Bay trophy, now held by the 
American Yacht Club. Mavourneen, one of the New England 
31-footers, came down to the Sound last year, and was one of the 
three yachts which contested for this trophy. Cara Mia, owned 
and sailed by Stuyvesant Wainwright, won, and the Gardner-de- 
signed boat Windward, which won the trophy for the Indian Har- 
bor Yacht Club in 1909, was also a contestant. One of the three 
Massachusetts boats is a new 
craft from designs by George 
Owens, creator of Dorello, 
and, as she has been laid 
down with the Manhasset 
Cup event in view, “Stuyve” 
Wainwright had better look 
alive. 

Something happened the 
other day which is chiefly 
striking to me, inasmuch as 
it caused emotions of wonder 
that the thing had not hap- 
pened before. I refer to the 
decision to form an associa- 
tion of yacht clubs having 
quarters along the Delaware 
River. On almost all other 
bodies of water where clubs 
exist a bond of interest in the 
way of a general organization 
has been found to be wonder- 
fully helpful. To go no 
further, the Long Island 
Sound Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion and the Yacht Racing 
Association of Gravesend Bay 
may be suggested as cases in 
point. The meeting to talk 
over plans was held in the Yachtsmen’s Club, Philadelphia, and 
the organizations which have been invited to become charter mem- 
bers are: The Corinthian, the Keystone, the Philadelphia, Dela- 
ware River, Beverly, Red Dragon, Yachtsmen’s and Chester City 
Yacht Clubs and the Camden Motor Boat Club. 

We reproduce herewith a picture of Joseph M. Mann’s fine 
old hooker Lusitania. The “Lucy” is not a racer, but she can 
stand up to any sea that old ocean off the coast of Maine rears, 
and she can carry a party of twelve all day without spreading a 
seam. Some people must have $12,000 racing sloops in order to 
get sport out of yachting, but others get just as much sport in 
craft that cost so much less that we hesitate to name the price. 
That was the kind of boat we sailed on when boys; we have been 
on many a gilded craft since; but us for the pot-bilged, bluff- 
bowed windjammer, with a mast like the Columbus monument. 

Elsewhere in this issue we print the full report of President 
Koerner, of the A. P. B. A., showing the remarkable growth of 
that organization during the year. 
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By HERBERT L STONE 


HERE is probably no other part of a boat’s equipment on 
which the safety of the craft depends as upon her ground 
tackle. Unquestionably more yachts are wrecked and 

damaged during a season through dragging their moorings or 
anchors in a summer blow than in any other way. The majority 
of boat owners do not seem to realize the necessity for having a 
mooring and anchoring equipment of sufficient weight, or, if they 
have a good equipment, very often they do not look to it that suffi- 
cient precautions are taken in properly securing the boat against 
emergencies before leaving her for any period of time. 

This may be due somewhat to the fact that many of the motor 
boats that are bought to-day, being stock boats, are naturally 
turned out with little or no equipment. One small anchor is the 
most that the average builder provides, and the average purchaser 
is usually content to try to get through the summer without going 
any deeper into his - pocketbook for 
ground tackle. This is false economy; 
for the boat’s safety may be many 
times imperilled in even ordinary sum- 
mer weather, and the damage it can do to 
other boats may often be greatly in ex- 
cess of the damage incurred itself. Not 
only should every boat owner, no matter 
how small the craft, see that he has a 
proper equipment, but he should learn 
how to handle it, as in no particular is 
good seamanship more apparent than in 
the way one comes to or weighs an 
anchor. 

Ground tackle may be divided, in a 
general way, into two classifications, 
(1) Moorings, by which is meant a per- 
manent anchorage at which the yacht 
swings when in the home port, and 
(2) anchor and cable equipment. We will consider first the for- 
mer of these classifications. 

If a boat is not kept permanently tied to a dock, but is kept 
anchored off, or in the stream, as it is sometimes called, it is ad- 
visable that permanent moorings be planted, which can be cast 
off when getting under way and picked up when returning with- 
out the necessity of getting an anchor on deck each time. It is 
imperative that this permanent mooring be secure and plenty 
heavy enough to hold the boat in any kind of weather, especially 
where the craft is to be left alone for any length of time. 

The weights, or anchors, at the lower end of these moorings 
may be of varied kinds and of widely divergent forms. In a soft 
bottom a flat stone of suitable size and 
weighing from 150 to 400 pounds, ac- 
cording to the size of the boat, may be 
used by drilling a hole through its center, 
through which hole an iron rod is run 
and fastened on the under side by a nut 
and washer, a ring-bolt having been pre- 
viously forged in the upper end of the 
rod to take the cable. This flat stone 


will bury itself in the mud and make a 
ecure mooring, though it is not as 





MOORING MUSHROOM WITH WEIGHTED SHANK TO 
INSURE ITS LYING FLAT ON THE BOTTOM. 
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effective on a hard or sandy bottom. This kind of mooring is not 
only hard to handle, but is difficult to take up, and is not as satis- 
factory in many ways as the mooring anchors provided espécially 
for the purpose. The possible saving of cost in the former is 
more than outweighed by the trouble in procuring and making it. 

The best form of mooring anchor is probably what is known 
as the mushroom anchor—a round cast-iron bowl or saucer, from 
the center of which runs a horizontal shank with a ring at the 
end in which to fasten the cable. These mushrooms work their 
way down into the mud or bottom, have no stock on which the 
chain may become foul, and, when entirely buried beneath the bot- 
tom, the pull exerted is not only lateral to the plane of the saucer, 
but causes it to work deeper into the bottom. 

A further development of the mushroom principle has brought 
out a bulb-shank mushroom, which has a heavy ball.of iron cast 
on the end of the shank just under the 
ring or shackle. This weight causes the 
anchor to lie flat on the bottom at all 
times, giving the maximum resistance to 
the strain of the boat, and prevents the 
shank from standing upright, » which 
might be a source of danger to the boat’s 
bottom if moored in shallow water. Also, 
in responding to the jerk of a boat in a 
seaway when fetching up suddenly on 
her cable, this bulb will rise slightly from 
the bottom, thus easing the strain to a 
great degree. 

These mushrooms are set at an angle 
to the shank to give the best degree of 
bite under strain, and have a sharp edge, 
which will take hold in a hard, sandy 
bottom. 

To the ring or shackle in the end of the 
shank should be fastened a chain cable of ample size, and in length 
depending upon the amount of room a boat has in which to swing. 
In a crowded anchorage 50 to 60 feet is all the scope that one boat 
can be allowed, though more is preferable when it can be had. 
On the other end of the chain is a shackle with a thimble, around 
which should be spliced a 6 to 12-foot length of heavy manila 
cable at least an inch and a half in diameter for boats up to 40 feet 
long, and from two to two and a half inches for larger sized ves- 
sels. This is to take aboard the boat and belay over bitts or cap- 
stan. The size of the chain necessary will vary with the size of 
the boat; but for boats under 30 feet, 34-inch diameter will be 
large enough, % inch for boats under 40 feet, and 34-inch for 
boats under 60 feet. To prevent this 
mooring line from sinking when cast off, 
it must be buoyed to a float which may 
be reached at all times, no matter what 
the state of the tide. Various types of 
floats may be used, from a wooden block 
18 inches long by 3 inches square to an 
elaborate can buoy or an 8-foot cedar 
post with a ring in the end. If a small 
buoy is used, a light hand line should be 
spliced through the middle of the hemp 








mooring line (or through 
the eye splice in the upper 
end of the mooring line, if 
finished in this way) and the 
other end made fast to the 
buoy. This line may vary 
in lehgth according to the 
rise and fall of the tide and 
the depth of water. It must 
be long enough to reach the 
bottom at high water, to pre- 
vent the weight of the chain 
from pulling the buoy under. 
If a long mooring buoy is 
used sufficiently large to 
float the weight of the chain, 
the chain may be fastened to 
it by a ring-bolt and shackle 
or by an iron strap on the 
under end of the buoy. 

In regard to the size of 
these mushroom anchors, it 
is difficult to make a hard- 
and - fast rule as to what 
weight any particular sized boat would require, the character of 
the bottom and the exposed position of the anchorage being de- 
termining factors. Roughly, it may be 
said that, for a boat under 25 feet in 
length, a from 75 to 125-pound mush- 
room would be sufficient in a sheltered 
anchorage and good holding ground; 
for a boat from 25 to 30 feet, from 125 
to 200 pounds; from 30 to 40 feet, 230 
to 300 pounds, and from 40 to 60 feet in 
good anchorage, a mooring of from 400 
to 500 pounds should be sufficient, 
though, as I said before, a hard bottom 
or an exposed anchorage would take 
larger sizes. It is poor economy to risk 
a vessel worth anywhere from $1,000 to 
$10,000 by reason of saving a few pounds 
in the weight of the mooring. 

The anchor equipment is no less im- 
portant than the mooring equipment, and 
should receive the greatest consideration 
from the yacht owner, and particularly 
from the-man who is his own captain. 
There are so many kinds and types of 
anchors on the market to-day, each pos- 
sessing its good points, that it is hard to 
say what type is best, though it is an easy 
matter to tell what constitutes an efficient equipment for a given 
type of boat. 

For those who may not know the names of the various parts 
of an anchor, I would state that the shank is the central 
shaft, from the lower end of which project two curved 
arms, on the points of each being a broad triangular or half 
round blade called the fluke, pointed at the outer end. 
Through a hole in the upper part of the shank passes the 
stock, at right angles to the shank. This stock may be 
made of wood or iron, and was formerly rigidly attached 
to the shank, though to-day in yacht anchors the stock usu- 
ally has a knob on either end, while one end is curved, the 
entire stock sliding through a hole in the shank, so that 
it can be folded back parallel to the shank when not in use. 
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It is kept in position when in use by means of a welded collar and 
a pin, or forelock, as it is called. In the extreme upper end of 
the shank is worked a forged iron ring, or else a large open shackle 
is fastened to it by the pin working through a hole. 

In addition to this common form of anchor, a handy and con- 
venient anchor, and one that is coming into more general use on 
account of the fact that it may be stowed in a small space, is the 
folding anchor, in which both arms fold up against the shank 
when not in use, while both ends of the stock fold down against 
the shank, each being held in place in either the open or the closed 
position by a pin (see illustration). These anchors are princi- 
pally useful on motor boats, where it is not desirable to carry an 
anchor on deck, as they may, be stowed below in a locker or under 
a cockpit seat, where they may be quickly reached and are yet out 
of the way. 

Then there is the stockless anchor, particularly useful on boats 
with hawse pipes, as the shank pulls up into the pipe, leaving only 
the flat flukes protruding. This does away entirely with having to 
get the anchor on deck at any time. 

Then there is the grapnel, a small anchor with four or five arms 
or flukes radiating from a common shank, useful mostly for small 
boats or as light anchors for fishing or when anchoring for only 
a short time. 

The principal qualifications of any anchor are its ability to bite 
quickly, hold firmly, and yet be easily broken out and weighed. 
With the coming into use of the small motor and sailboat, it is also 
desirable to have one that will stow com- 
pactly when not in use. This is particu- 
larly necessary in power boats, as in sail- 
boats the anchor is generally “catted” on 
its bowsprit, where it is always ready to 
use and yet is out of the way. In power 
boats they either have to be lashed on a 
flat deck, where they are often unsightly 
and in the way, or else stowed below. 

Every boat should carry at least two 
anchors, and, if possible, three, varying 
in size for different uses. Where two are 
carried, one should be of medium weight, 
for holding the boat in ordinary weather 
and in sheltered harbors, and not too 
heavy to handle easily, while the other 
should be a storm anchor, considerably 
heavier, and large enough to hold the 
boat under nearly any conditions she is 
likely to meet. If a third anchor is car- 
ried, it may be a light one, for use as 
either a kedge anchor or for fishing or 
anchoring for a short time only. There 
should be a separate cable for each of 
these anchors, the cable for the heavier 
anchor being larger than that for the light one. 

As between a hemp and chain cable there is much to be said 
on both sides. A hemp cable is easier to handle, has more give 
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RIDING TO THE BIGHT ON A CHAIN CABLE 


to it, and does not weigh as much, while a chain cable may be 
stowed in less space, is stronger, and with a lot of scope, so that 
the vessel will “ride to the bight,” as it is called, the weight of 
the chain eases the strain and jerk on the cable. The reason for 
this is that, as the pull on the chain increases, the curve of the 
cable is straightened out, lifting more of it off of the bottom and 
forming a long bight, to which the vessel rides with little strain. 
If, however, not enough scope has been given her, a chain cable 
makes hard riding, owing to the jerk with which a vessel is 
brought up short when she rises to a sea, there being no give to 
the chain. 

I was on a sailing vessel once bound to the West Indies, when 
we anchored in the lower bay, on account of a S.E. gale. When 
the wind let up we could not get our anchor for over a day, owing 
to the fact that the captain was afraid, when he hove her short, 
that she would snap her cable when she rose on the 
heavy southeast sea that was rolling in. On the fish- 
ing banks, where they ride to a long scope, the fisher- 
men still use a manila cable, on account of the 
spring there is in the line. Another drawback to a 
manila cable is that, when anchoring regularly on a 
rough or rocky bottom, the lower end of the cable 
is apt to chafe or fray on the rocks. In an open 
launch I would advise a hemp cable for both an- 
chors, while for a cabin boat, if two anchors are 
carried, it is best to have the lighter one attached 
to a manila cable, while the heavier one, if it weighs 
over 60 or 75 pounds, should have a chain cable at- 
tached. These cables should be at least 100 feet 
long, and 150 feet is better if there is room to 
stow it. 

The length of cable used each time will, of course, 
vary according to the depth of water, and the length 
paid out, or scope, should be from four to five times 
the depth. It may sometimes be even less than four 
times when making a short stop, and, in case of bad 
weather, much more should be given her. Giving 
her more scope will often bring up a vessel that is 
dragging with what seems to be an ample length of 
cable. For this reason it is always best to have a 
cable long enough to allow a fairly good scope to 





A FISHERMEN’S BEND FOR 
MAKING CABLE FAST TO 
ANCHOR 
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be kept in reserve. A chain cable may always be stowed behind 
a short bulkhead in the eyes of the boat, while a hemp cable must 
be coiled down either below or on deck. Never stow a hemp 
cable below while it is wet. Leave it on deck until thoroughly 
dry, even if it has to stay there several days, as it will rot much 
quicker if stowed in a hot cabin while wet. 

The inboard end, usually called the “bitter end,” of a cable, 
should be securely fastened, so that, in paying out the last bit of 
scope, or in fetching up on the anchor, if it is ever necessary to 
let go in a hurry to stop the headway of the ship, it will not go 
overboard. Be sure to see that this is done and that the cable, 
whether hemp or chain, is always clear. On chain cables it is 
also well to have.a swivel in the chain between the anchor and 
the chocks or hawse pipe to take care of any kinking in the chain 
due to the swinging of the vessel around the anchor in the shift- 
ing tides or winds, though this is not necessary on 
sizes less than 34 inch in diameter. 

If it is ever necessary to let go a second anchor, 
it should, of course, always be done from the oppo- 
site bow from which the first anchor is. And it will 
also be necessary to pay out more scope on the first 
cable in order to drop the boat astern of the second 
anchor and allow some of the second cable to run 
out, fetching the boat up on it to allow it to “bite.” 
Of course, if the boat is dragging on the first an- 
chor, all that will be necessary is to pay out a fair 
scope on the second cable and then hold it until the 
weight of the boat has fetched up on the second 
anchor and caused it to take hold, when the cable 
may be made fast. 

As to the size of cables and anchors necessary 
to fit the various boats, one cannot, of course, state 
an invariable rule, as local conditions and the cruis- 
ing ground to be covered play a very important part 
in the matter. For general cruising a rule that will 
suit average conditions is to allow about a pound 
and a half for over-all foot of length for the lighter 
anchor for daily use, and from two pounds to two 
pounds and a quarter per running foot for the 
heavier anchor. This method of figuring will be 
found to be on the safe side, except where hard 
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bottom and exposed anchorages are the rule. In regard to the 
size of rope and chain cables for the various sizes of boats, the 
following table will serve as a guide: 





r—— Diameter. ~ cr Anchors. 

LenctH oF Boat. Rope Cable. Cable Chain. Ordinary. Heavy. 
OT ere % — 40 60 
ee sn a oc cad ve eeabe 1 A 60 80 
ee WE leas oo dv ey kod bec diem 1% 5/16 70 100 
ee We UIE ORGS ain oessrccceneve 1% % 90 120 
OP PT i oc osccesovesteus 1% % 100 140 
2 SS) 2 rr 1% ¥y 120 160 
3 og Sear 1% % 135 180 


Be careful to look your cables over each spring when fitting 
out, and do not hesitate to buy new ones if the chain cables are 
badly rusted or the hemp cables become rotted or worn. It is 
best to buy only the galvanized anchors and chain. The extra 
cost will be more than saved in the additional length of life of 
both; moreover, an iron anchor and cable are constantly rusting 
and discoloring the sides of the boat, or the bilge inside. 

One thing more. The best anchoring and mooring equipment 
in the world will not avail unless there are good bitts to which to 
belay them. It has become, unfortunately, quite a common thing 
for power boats to be turned out with nothing but heavy cleats 
screwed into the deck on which to make the cable fast; and, in- 
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deed, the owner is lucky if the screws happen to hit deck beams, 
as they are often put through the planking alone or wherever 
they happen tocome. Strong bitts should be provided, and espe- 
cially in boats over 25 feet in length. These should be of hard- 
wood, such as oak or ash, and should run down through the deck 
flush with the after side of some deck beam into the foot of the 
stem piece or the keelson. It would also be wise if bitts or Sam- 
son posts were provided aft for making fast the stern line or for 
towing, if necessary. In ordering a boat the owner should insist 
that the builder furnish these bitts, and should see to it that they 
are put in in the proper way. In sailing yachts there is always 
the mast around which a turn with the cable may be taken ; but on 
modern power boats there is no such thing handy, the signal mast 
very seldom running down through to a step in the keel. 

In motor boats where it is customary to carry the anchor in- 
board and the cable has to be secured to the anchor each time it 
is used, the simplest and best knot, and one that. will not jam or 
work, is what is known as the “fisherman’s bend,” consisting of a 
couple of round turns about the ring or shackle in the anchor, with 
the end brought over the standing part and tucked under both 
turns, as a glance at the drawing will show. The end may then be 
either seized or secured with a half hitch. If it is a chain cable, 
it is secured by shackle and pin. 







A SHORT COURSE IN THE SIMPLER METHODS OF FINDING POSITION AT SEA BY OBSERVATION OF 
THE SUN’S ALTITUDE—THE USE OF SEXTANT AND CHRONOMETER 


By CAPT. EDMUND MORTON 


PART II—TIME SIGHTS FOR LONGITUDE 


HE method of finding the longitude is merely to find the 
exact time at one’s position and the exact time at Green- 
wich at the same instant, and to turn the difference of 

time into degrees and minutes of longitude. For this purpose a 
chronometer is needed regulated to Greenwich mean time, with 
its error and daily rate of gaining or losing. When a chronometer 
is taken from a nautical store a slip of paper is given with it, upon 
which is stated its error on a given date and its daily rate of gain- 
ing or losing, as the case may be. The error can then be reck- 
oned for each day and set down in the Nautical Almanac for a 
month in advance, if desired, ready for daily use. 

The time by chronometer is Greenwich Mean Time, while the 
time found by observation of the sun is Apparent Time. The 
difference metween mean time and apparent time is called the 
Equation of Time, which is given for each day of the year in the 
Nautical Almanac. 

An apparent solar day is the interval of time between two suc- 
cessive transits of the sun over the same meridian. As such in- 
tervals of time make the days of slightly unequal length, a 
fictitious time has been invented, called mean solar time, which 
makes all the days of the year of equal length. This is done for 
the purpose of regulating clocks and chronometers to a uniform 
rate instead of changing the time each noon as the sun crosses 
the meridian. Four times during a year mean time and apparent 
time are the same. At other times the mean time is either before 
or behind apparent time, the greatest difference amounting to 
over 16 minutes. This difference is called the Equation of Time, 
before mentioned, and the apparent time may be changed to mean 
time, or the Greenwich mean time may be changed to apparent 


time by applying the Equation of Time as indicated in the Nautical 
Almanac. Both times must be of mean time or both of apparent 
time before their difference is taken to get the longitude. 

Both the Equation of Time and the declination of the sun are 
given in the Almanac for Greenwich noon. As these quantities 
are changing daily, the hourly differences are given in an adjoin- 
ing column, and they must be corrected to time of observation, 
according as that time is before or after Greenwich noon. The 
correction must be added or subtracted as the quantity is shown 
to be increasing or decreasing daily. 

As the sun appears to make one revolution around the earth in 
a day (that is, 360 degrees in 24 hours), apparently it moves to 
the westward 15 degrees each hour. At a place 15° west of 
Greenwich the sun will rise one hour later than at Greenwich, and 
at a place 15° east of Greenwich the sun will rise one hour earlier 
than at Greenwich, and so on. In comparing the time between 
two meridians the time at the most easterly meridian will be the 
greatest or latest. At 12 o'clock Greenwich noon it will be only 
7 a.m. in Longitude 75° West, just five hours earlier. The 
problem, therefore, is to find the correct local time at a given in- 
stant and apply it to the Greenwich time taken from the chronome- 
ter at the same instant. 

We have seen that a meridian altitude is the best for latitude; 
but for longitude observations of the sun taken about 8 a. m. or 
4 p. m. are the best, as the altitude is then changing rapidly, 
and, consequently, the time can be determined more accurately. 
Whenever practicable, the morning or afternoon sights should be 
taken when the sun is on or near the prime vertical—that is, 
when it is bearing due east or due west—as then even a large error 
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in the latitude used will make only slight difference in the longi- 
tude obtained. An altitude of at least 20° is preferred, to pre- 
vent great errors by refraction. 

To find the longitude, take an altitude of the sun with the sex- 
tant at the most favorable time in the forenoon or afternoon, and 
at the instant the sun’s lower limb is brought in contact with the 
horizon note the exact time by chronometer. Correct the chro- 
nometer time for its error (if slow, add; if fast, subtract the 
error), which will give the correct Greenwich mean time. Cor- 
rect the altitude observed for instrumental error, semi-diameter, 
refraction and dip of the horizon. This will give the sun’s true 
central altitude, as explained in the last article. 

Then find the latitude by account at time of observation. The 
latitude is usually found at noon by a meridian altitude of the 
sun. If the time sight is taken in the morning the latitude is 
brought back from noon; or if in the afternoon, it is carried for- 
ward to time of observation by applying the difference of latitude 
made during the interval. To do this take the time, compass 
course and distance sailed in the interval from noon to time of 
sight and inspect Table No. 1, Bowditch. The course will be 
found at either the top or bottom of the page. And then find the 
distance in the column so marked above or below where the course 
is found. Three columns are found here, marked distance, lati- 
tude and departure, the departure being the distance in nautical 
miles made east or west. If the course is found at the top of 
the page, the difference of latitude must be taken from column 



































JUNE. At Greenwich Mean Noon. 1910. 
a3 foquation of Time): 
2 g THE SUN’S ADD 5 
- |e wo Mean Tim, | = 
$|2 pier, pu. tom Time} 
S 3 Right Semi- Decl pray SUBTRACT ~~ 
& | tI Ascension | Diametet jon. | pour f 20m A. Time. s 
RA 1A Add to App. Time 
a aS. Hae i ee rs m. 6. 8. 
Wed. 433 50 |1548]A 21 58 30 | 20 A 281 | 0.365 
Thur.| 2] 43756 | 1547 22 642] 20 2 29 | 0.382 
Fri 3] 442 1/1547 22 14 32 | 19 212 | 0.399 
Sat. | 4] 446 8/1547 222158/18 |# 2 2g | 0.415 
SUN.| 5] 45015 } 15 47 22 29 1/17 4% - 152 | 0.430 
Mon | 6] 4 54 22 | 15 47 22 35 41 | 16 § 1 42 | 0.445 
Tues.| 7] 4 58 29 | 15 47 , 22 41 56 | 15 : 131 | 0.458 
Wed.| 8] 5 237/15 47 22 47 48 | 14 1 20 | 0.470 
Thur.| 91 5 645|1547]8@ 22 53 16 | 13 ¢ 1 8 0.481 
Fri. {10} 51053 |1546]% 22 5819 | 12 3 0 57 | 0-491 
Sat. |11] 515 1/154678 23 258] 11 g 0 45 | 0.500 
SUN. |12] 51910 | 15 46 : 23 713] 10 0 33 | 0-508 
te) 
Mon. |138] 5 2319 | 15 46 z 23 11 4 9 0 20 | 0.515 
Tues. |14] 5 2728/1546] ¢ 23 14 30 8 |v o 8 | 0.521 
Wed. |/15] 5 31 37 | 15 46 j 23 17 31 71K™0 2 | 0.526 
Thur.|16] 535 46 | 15 46 23 20 7 6 016 | 0.531 
Fri. 17] 5 39 56 | 15 46 23 22 19 4 0 29 | 0.534 
Sat: [18] 544 5 | 15 46 28 24 6 3 0 42 | 0.537 
a 
SUN, /19] 5 4815 | 15 46 23 25 28 2715 055 | 0.538 
Mon. |20] 5 52 24 | 15 46 23 26 26 1 f 1 8 |} 0.539 
Tues. |21] 5 56 34 | 15 46 23 26 59 | 0 ‘ 1 21 | 0.539 
Wed. |221 6 043/15 464y 2327 7| OF& 134 | 0.538 
j/Thur./23] 6 452/15 45] A 23 26 50 1], 147 | 0.536 
Fri. |24] 6 9 2/1545]% 23 26 8 2416 2 O | 0.533 
+ 
¢ 
Sat. |25] 61311 | 15 45 23 25 2 3 212 | 0.529 
SUN. |26] 617 20 | 15 45 5 23:28 31) 4 § 225 | 0.525 
Mon. |27] 6 21 30 | 15 45 A 23 21 35 5 238 | 0.520 
Tues. |28] 6 2539/1545] 6 23 19.15 6 250 | 0.515 
Wed. |29] 6 29 47 | 15 45 3 23 16 30 7 3 2 | 0.508 
Thur. |30] 6 3356/1545] Y 23 13 21 8 ly 3814 | 0.500 















































Page from Nautical Almanac for June, 1910, showing Declination, Equation of Time 
and Difference for Each Hour. 
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marked latitude at the top. If course is found at bottom of the 
page it must be taken from column marked latitude at bottom of 
page. ~To the latitude found at noon add or subtract the difference 
of latitude found in this table, which will give the approximate 
latitude at time of sight. 

Take the sun’s declination and the Equation of Time and cor- 
rect them to time of sight. They are given in the Nautical 
Almanac for Greenwich mean noon. The hourly differences are 
given in adjoining columns. Multiply these hourly differences 
by the number of hours it is before or after Greenwich noon and 
divide the sum by 60 (seconds), which will give the correction to 
be applied, according as it is before noon or after noon at Green- 
wich ; also, as the quantity is increasing or decreasing daily. 

Next find the polar distance, as explained in the last article. 
If the latitude and declination are both north or both south, sub- 
tract the declination from 90° for the polar distance ; but if one is 
north and the other south, their sum will be the polar distance. 

Now, add together the sun’s true central altitude, the latitude 
at time of observation and the polar distance and divide their sum 
by 2. From this half-sum subtract the altitude, which ‘gives the 
remainder. Take from Table No. 44 the log. secant of the lati- 
tude, the log. cosecant of the polar distance, the log. cosine of the 
half-sum and the log. sine of the remainder. Take half the sum 
of these logarithms and inspect the column of sines in Table No. 
44, where the hour-angle, or apparent time, will be found in an 
adjoining column, either a. m. or p. m., as the case may be. If 
there is a difference between the logarithm sought and the one 
found in the column of sines, enter the table at the bottom of the 
page with the difference, which will give the proportional parts 
for seconds. 

To this apparent time just found is added or subtracted the 
corrected Equation of Time, as directed in the Nautical Almanac, 
to convert it into mean time at ship. Now apply this time to the 
corrected Greenwich mean time. If the Greenwich time is the 
greatest, subtract the time at ship from it and convert the dif- 
ference of time into degrees and minutes of longitude (Table 
No. 7), which will be named West. If the time at ship is greater 
than the Greenwich time, the ship will be in East Longitude. 

Here is an example of a longitude sight. On June 18, 1910, 
about 8:30 a. m., an altitude of the sun was observed and the time 
noted by the chronometer. Chronometer slow 3 minutes 51 se¢- 
onds. Ship was approximately in Latitude 34° 00’ N. Longi- 
tude 73° 30’ West. Height of the eye 10 feet. 


Ce Me. écvuns tae eaw 44°. 24’ Green. mean time... lh. 27m. Ols. 
EP ee ee — BOD cSevestdeeess v 8m. 51s. 
Corrected or true cen- Cor. G. M. T...... lh. 80m, 52s., P. M. 
SN 6 Gal's o-cutceed 44° 36’ Be Se BE Events 0s Sh. 87m. lis., A. M, 
RE ee 34° 00’ secant he — 
PU GUE. cei’ obo 66° 36’ cosecant Long. in time....... 4h. 58m. 41s. 
cigs “gine Converted into degrees and minutes, 
2) 145° 12’ Table No. 7: . : 
er ae 78° 25’ West. 
2 FE rere 72° 86’ cosine 6 
Bre Gs #00soe bene 44° 36’ 
Remainder .... 28° 00’ sine 


Logs. taken from Table No. 44. 


TOR OOOO TE, 5nd oo tidicdieo'38'2<0.0 .08148 
es eee .08727 
ee Re re 9.47578 
Log sine remainder.............. 9.67161 


2)19.26604 





Log sine of app. time............ 9.63302 
Find agogeeat time in Table No. 44, 

column of sines., 

Apparent time .... 8h. 86m. 29s., A. M. 


Equa. time N. A.... + 42s. 
Mean time at ship.. 8h. 87m. 11s., A. M. 





Here is an example of an afternoon sight for longitude, taken 
about 5 p. m., August 12, I9I0: 
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Re pareaeee Tee Si" .'397 Green. mean time.. 9h. 49m. 25s., 
Correction «..-.ccssces + 10’ Chron. slow ......- _ 6m. 08s. 
Gil, Ma ois ecu! 21° 23” Cor. Green. M. T... 9h. 55m. 333. P.M. 
PNG SS Se es ere 31° 60’ secant Mean time at ship.. 5h. 00m. 81s., P, M. 
Polar distance......... 74° 67’ cosecant : we 
: % —_——— Long. in time...... 4h. 55m. 02s. 
2)128° 10’ Converted into degrees and minutes, 
parental = Table No. 7: 
SE COE ii vevceees 64° 05’ cosine 73° 45’ 80” West. 
True alt, ....-seeceees 21°. 23’ , 
‘Remainder abit ie nmea 42° 42’ sine 
Logs. from Table No. 44. 
Egg secant lat.....scccsccccocce -07079 
Log cosecant P. D......... eye. ane ; 
Log cosine EF. S......cccccccess 9.64054 
Log sine remainder...........+++ 9.83133 
2)19.55782 
Log sine of app. time.......... 9.77891 
From Table No. 44. 
Apparent time ..... 4h. 55m. 34s., P. M. 


Equa. of time (from 
N A.) 4m. 57s. 


RS + 
Mean time at ship.. 5h. 00m. 81s., P. M. 


Sight for Longitude taken about 8:30 a. m., February 2, I9II: 


6 OE deciciancbonse i Green. M. time..... 1h, 28m. 09s. 
ENON | +.¢3.46000008 + 10 Chron. slow........ 10m. 29s. 
0 RR FEE POO A i Cor. Green. M. T... 1h. 38m. 88s., P. M. 
BME, BW GOEC occ dice 28° 657’ secant Mean time at ship.. 8h. 40m. 58s., A. M. 


Polar dist.... 90° 
Sun’s d’l, S. 17° 02’ 107° 02’ cosecant 4h. 57m. 40s. W. 


Converted into degrees and minutes of 





2)154° 561’ longitude by Table No. 7: 
——__~—-=s«. 74° 25’ West. 
SE MO occ cadeawk 77° 25’ cosine 
Se Se nd sateardedte so a 
Remainder ........... 58° 338’ sine 
Logs from Table No. 44. 
Se ee cde tdig has wie .03910 
ON et UI ec, « 0656's oso eos kom .01948 
NS ED ia dig so ink-ae oti ae miele ail 9.83818 
Ee ere 9.90546 
2)19.30222 
Sine .of app. time.....6.ci cece 9.65111 


From Table No. 44: 


App. time at ship... 8h. 27m. 10s. 
Equation of time.. + 18m. 48s. 


Mean time at ship.. 8h. 40m. 58s., A.M. 


It may be well to explain further the use of Table No. 44. In 
the first example for longitude we require the secant of the lati- 
tude, which is 34° 00’. On page 642 we find 34° at the top left- 
hand corner. In the column marked “secant” we find the 
logarithms 10.08143. The 10 may be discarded, the decimal num- 
ber alone being used. We next seek the cosecant of the polar dis- 
tance, 66° 36’, which is found on page 631. In the lower right- 
hand corner we find 66°, and, following up the column of min- 
utes on the same side, we come to 36’, taking from the column 
of cosecants adjoining the logarithm 10.03727, discarding the ro 
as before. Next find the cosine of the half-sum 72° 36’, on page 
625, in the same way. This is found to be 9.47573, keeping the 
whole number. The sine of the remainder, 28° 00’, is found on 
page 636 to be 9.67161, retaining the whole number. We next 
take one-half of their sum, 9.63302, which is the sine of the ap- 
parent time, and, entering the column of sines, we look for this 
number, which is found on page 633. The nearest: logarithm 
here found is 9.63292, which is a difference of 10, to be entered 
in the small table for proportional parts at the bottom of the page 
on the line marked A. This gives us 3 seconds of time. The 
sine 9.63292 gives us 8 hrs. 36 min. 32 sec., taken from the col- 
umn marked A. M. at the top of the page. From this time sub- 
tract the 3 seconds found from the difference of the logarithms, 
which gives us 8 hrs. 36 min. 29 sec. a. m., the local apparent time 
at ship. 

Observations taken at sunrise or sunset are used for longitude, 
although large errors are liable to occur through refraction or im- 
perfect horizon. To determine the longitude by this method, 
watch the sun’s lower limb with a marine glass at either rising 
or setting, and at the instant it fouches the horizon note the time 
by chronometer. Add together the latitude by account and the 
polar distance. From their sum subtract 21’ and divide the re- 
mainder by 2, which gives the half-sum. Then add 21’ (a con- 
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TABLE 44. 
s. Log. Sines, Tangents, and Secants. G’. 
25° A A B B c Cc 154° 
M | Houra.s. | Hour e.™ Sine Diff.| Cosecant. | Tangent. | Diff.) Cotangent | Secant Diff.| Cosine. | M. 
018 40 0| 3 20 0} 9.62595 | 0} 10:37: 9. 66867 | © | 10. 33133 | 10.04272 | 0°| 9.95728 | 60 
1 39 52 20 8 Gabe ° 373 66900] 1 33100 042 ° 95722 | 5 
2] 39 20 16 I 3735! pre I 33067 osabe ©} 95716 | 5 
3] 393 20 24 | 626 I 37324 2 33034 04290 | 9} 95710 | 57 
| 44 39 28] 2032| 62703| 2|  37207§ 66999] 2| 33001 | 04296 | 0 | 95704 | 56 
5 39 20 | 3 20 40 | 9.62730 | 2 | 10. 37270 | 9.67032 | 3 | 10. 32968 | 10 04302 | 1 | 9.95698 | 55 
7 39.12} 2048) 62757| 3 3724, 67065 | 3 32935 04308 | 1 | 95692 | 54 
j 3 4 20 56} 62 3 3721 6 4 eo 04314} 1 | 95686 | 53, 
‘ 5 21 4 Ir} 4 37189 | 67131 | 4 3 04320} 1 | 95680 | 52 
ot 3848) 2112) 62838) 4 37162 | 67163 |_ 5 32837 | 04326 |_| 95674 I 53 
10 [ 8 38 40 | 3 21 20 | 9.62865 | 4 | 10. 37135 | 9.67196 5 10, 32804 | 10, 04332 | 1 | 9.95668 | so 
11f 3832| 21 28| 62892/ 5§ 37! 67229 32771 04337| 1 | 95663 2 
i] eis ae) sue! 8 Sims] sro| 7] dpe] caw | est 
13] 381 21 44 4 
14 : i 21 52 | 62972 | 6 37028 $7327 d 32073 04355 I 95045 4 40 | 
I 38 0 | 3 22 0 | 9.62999 | 7 | 10. 37001 | 9. 67360 10. 32640 | 10.04361 | 2 | 9.95639 | 45 
1 37 52| 22 8| 63026 j Eth ¢393 9 32607 2| 95633 | 44 
I 37 44| 2216] 63052 3 67. 9 32574 04373 | 2| 95627 | 43 
I 37 30| 2224} 63079) 8 Shon 67458 | 10 542 04379 | 2) 95621 | 42 
19|__37 22 32 |__ 63106 8 3 67491 | 10 32509 | 04385 | 2) 95615 | 41 
20 | 8 37 20 | 3 22 40 | 9.63133 | 9 | 10. 36867 9- 67524 It | 10. 32476 [-10. 04391 | 2 | 9.95609 | 40 
21f 3712) 2248) 631 9 36841 | 67550 | 11 32444 04397 | 2} 95603 | 39 
22 37 4 22 56 631 10 36814 67 12 32411 ©4403 | 2 95597 | 38 
23] 3650/ 23 4/| 63213 | 10 36787 | 67622 | 12 32378 2} 95591 | 37 
24 23 12 3239 | 11 36761 | 67654 | 13 32. 04415 | 2 /| 95585 | 36 
35 8 36 40 | 3 23 20 | 9. 63266 | 11 | 10 36734 9. 67687 | 14 | 10. 32313 | 10 04421 | 3 | 9.95579 | 35 
36 32 | 23 28) 63292 | 11 67719 | 14 32281 04427| 3| 95573 | 34 
wae 36 24 | 23 36) 63319 | 12 36681 | 67752 | 15 32248 04433 | 3] 95597 | 33 
36 16 23 44 6 12 3665 67785 | 1 32215 04439 | 3 95561 | 32 
29] 36 8| 23 52| 63372 | 13 67817 | 1 32183 04445 | 3 | 95555 | 31 
30] 8 36 0 | 3.24 0 | 9.63398 | 13 | 10. 3 9.67850 | 16 | 10, 32150 | 10.04451 | 3 | 9.95549 | 30 
31] 3552) 24 8 3425 | 14 36575 | 67882 | 17 32118 04457 | 3 | 95543 | 20 
32] 35 24 16 | 63451 | 14 36: 67915 | 1 5 3} 3} 95537 | 28 
33] 353 24.24 | 63478 | 15 36522 | 67947 | 1 32053 3| 9553" | 27 
34} 35 28 | 24 32 | 63504 15 | 36496] 6 18 O44 3 |__ 95525 | 26 | 
3. 35°20 | 3 24 40 | 9.63531 | 15 | 10. 36469 | 9. 68012 | 19 | 10. 31 10 I} 4 | 9-95519 | 25 
3 35 12| 24 48 63557 | 1 36443 20 31956 04487 | 4| 95513 | 24 
3 35 4| 2456) 63553 | 16 36417 | 68077 | 20 31923 04493 | 4| 95507 | 23 
34 56 25 4 63610 | 17 36390 68109 | 21 31898 04500 | 4 95500 | 22 
39 34 48 25 12 63636 | 17 3 68142 | 21 31858 04506 | 4 95494 | 21 
40 1 8 34 40 | 3 25 20 | 9.63662 | 18 | 10. 36338 J 9. 174 22 | 10, 31826 | 10.04512 | 4 | 9.95488 | 20 | 
41 34 32 25 28 63 18 36311 68 22 31794 04518 | 4 95482 | 19 
A214 34.24 | 2536) 63715 | 19 36285 | 68239 | 23 31761 04524 | 4| 95476] 18 
43] 3416} 2544] 63741 | 19 36259 | 9 68271 | 23 31729 04539} 4) 95470} 17 
1444 34 8! 25 52 63767 | 19 | _ 36233 |__ 68303 | 24 | _ 31697 | _04536 | 4 | _ 95464 | 16 | 
45 1 8 34 © | 3 26 © | 9.63794 | 20 | 10. 36206 $ 68336 24 | 10. 31664 | 10.04542 | 5 | 9.95458 | 15 
2 33 52 26 8 63820 | 20 36180 683! 25 31632 04548) 5 95452 | 14 
4 33°44! 2616) 63846 | 21 36154 | 68400 35 31600 04554 | 5 | 95446 | 13 
33 30 | 2624) 63872 | 21 36128 | 68432 31568 5 | 95440 | 12 
}49| 33 28| 26 32| 63808 | 22| 36102 | 6846s | 27 | __ 31535] 04566 | 5 | 95434 | 
50 | 8 33 20 | 3 26 40 | 9.63924 | 22 | 10. 36076 | 9. 68497 | 27 | 10. 31503 | 10.04573 | 5 | 9.95427 | 10 
51 33 12 26 48 63950 | 23 36050 68529 | 2 31471 04579 | 5 95421 | 9 
52] 33 4| 2656] 63976 | 23 360 68561 | 28 31439 04585 | 5| 95415] 8 
53] 32560] 27 4| 64002 | 23 35 66593 29 31407 04591 | 5 | 95409] 7 
54] 32 48| 2712/ 64028 | 24 35972 26 | 29 31374 04597 | 5 | 95403] © | 
55 | 8-32 40 | 3 27 20 | 9.64054 | 24 | 10. 35946 | 9. 58 | 30 | 10. 31342 f- 10.04603 | 6 | 9.95307] 5 
5 32 32| 272 25 35920 | 68690 | 30 31310 6| 95391] 4 
5 32 24 27 36 64106 | 2 35 68722 | 31 31278 04616! 6 95384 3 
5 32 16 27 44 64132 | 2 35 687: 31 31246 04622 | 6| 9537! 2 
32 32 8 2 52 eid 26 35842 68 32 31214 04628 6 | 95372, 1 
32 0 Oo} 641 26 35816 18 | 33 31182 04634 | 6] 95306] o 
M. | Hour r. m. Houra.m.| Cosine. |Diff.| Secant. [Cotangent Diff.) Tangent | Cosecant. |Diff, Sine. | M. 
115° A A B B c Cc 64 
Seconds of time. 2 * ” & e cu 
10 t t 20 2 
Prop. parts of cats. | F ; A 12 i o 24 38 
Cc r 2 2 3 4 5 5 
































Page from Table 44, of Log. Sines, Tangents and Secants. Proportional parts of the 
sines are found in the small table at the bottom. 


stant used to allow for semi-diameter and refraction) to the half- 
sum, which gives the remainder. The Logarithms are now taken 
from Table 44 the same as in an ordinary time sight, and the ap- 
parent time at ship found, to which the Equation of Time is ap- 
plied, converting it into mean time. Then the difference between 
mean time at ship and the Greenwich mean time will be the ship’s 
longitude in time, which must be converted into degrees and min- 
utes. When the sun’s upper limb is observed, use 53’ instead of 
21’ in the same way. 
Here is an example of a sunrise sight taken January 2, IgII: 


tila picks eericees eyesore 0 Greenwich M. T... 11h. 36m. 30s. 
ee ee ere i ee Ee ee 10m. 15s. 
Pe GR 5.3. 5c oe ce ties 118° 00’ cipiinenintieeggiiialiiiitacihiniie 
ee Cor. Green. M. T. 11h. 46m. 45s., A. M. 
188° 30’ Mean time ship.... 6h. 48m. 45s., A. M. 
CER © ha ccs ode oncd cecten 21’ NE ENE 0 5S Rik At 
emseineibee Long. in time..... 4h. 58m. 00s. 
2)138° 09 Table 7 changed into longitude: k 
iis a ee ak 69° 04’ 76° 90° Wee 
RIE 92 sd 070.0% 0 8:60 des one if 
NN Seas ans seaman Ca 69° 25’ 
I Rah kaise tuoi ad past -04451 
eS A eee -08597 
eS | ae ee 9.55801 
Log sine remainder............. 9.97135 
2)19.60484 
9.80242 
From Table No. 44: 
App. time ..........ese0s 6h. 44m. 57s. 
ES ote tony ved ev ke + 8m. 48s. 
ye RE SE ee 6h. 48m. 45s. 


(To be continued. ) 


















By WILBUR 


HILE it is simple enough to describe the various ignition 
equipments, there seems to be some difference of opinion 
as to what is always the most desirable to use in certain 

specified cases, and I am free to confess that what I may consider 
just fills the bill in a certain case may not always meet the views 
expressed by some other writers on this subject. 

That engine users are to-day selecting their engines and the 
auxiliary equipment with much greater care than in the past is 
demonstrated by the experience of every engine salesman in deal- 
ing with his customers. The buyer consults with his friends 
who are engine users, and gets their advice as to the kind, and 
particularly the make, of engine to buy, and then enters into 
a discussion with everyone he can buttonhole as to the style of 
ignition apparatus best adapted to his use, the said button-holing 
not being a very difficult matter, as nearly every owner is willing 
to discourse at length as to the relative merits of his particular 
equipment. If the buyer has an open boat and expects to be out 
in all kinds of weather, he is immediately advised to get a make- 
and-break ignition system, particularly if he lives on or near the 
seacoast, where the fishing industry is always carried on, fishermen 
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Conventional SAehty of tena/Fucllen gf Wane and Sreenm Sperm Cut 


Fig. 1.—Sketch showing construction of conventional make-and-break spark coil. 


being generally rather skeptical regarding jump-spark outfits. On 
the other hand, if he lives near a large city, where almost any 
style of equipment may be secured, he is more apt to become ac- 
quainted with a greater number of: successful 
installations of the jump-spark system. 

It is not the purpose of this article to ex- 
ploit any particular type of ignition system, 
but to give a general description of the various 
methods and suggest the ones most applicable 
for specific purposes to the intending pur- 
chaser who has not previously had the oppor- 
tunity to go into the matter, except in a casual 
manner. 

In the first place, it will be well, perhaps, to 
describe what happens inside the cylinder 
when it is filled with gasolene vapor under 
compression at the moment an electric spark 
is produced therein. While we call it an ex- 
plosion (and will in this article), it is not 
really one in the strict sense of the word, but 
a quick burning of the charge that has been 
taken into the engine. 

In the earlier internal-combustion engines 
the exploding of the charge was caused by a 
hot tube or ball which was first heated by a 
torch, and the subsequent explosions kept this 


Ignition Systems and Lighting Equipment for the 
Motor Boat 





Fig. 8.—Detail of make-and-break mechanism on 
engine. 
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tube sufficiently hot to ignite the following charges. With this 
method no adjustment was possible in the timing of the explo- 
sion ; but with the advent of the electric spark method of ignition 
all engines were equipped with a timer, which permitted the 
charge to be ignited at any desired point of the revolution. 

When the piston has reached the top of its travel the charge 
is under its maximum compression, and, if the charge is not 
ignited, as the piston travels downward this compression is re- 
duced proportionately. In order to prevent the engine from turn- 
ing in a reverse direction, the spark is timed in starting at some 
point after the piston has begun its downward travel, and, as an 
increase of speed is desired, the timer is advanced until the spark 
occurs before the piston reaches the top of the stroke. When 
the spark is made it ignites the vapor immediately surrounding 
the spark, which ignited vapor in turn spreads the fire to the rest 
of the charge, all of which is done so quickly as fo produce an 
almost, but not quite, instantaneous ignition of the entire charge. 
That this is not absolutely 
instantaneous may be readily 
proved by trying a set of bat- 
teries that has been nearly 
run down, and setting the 
timer at a determined point 
when running, and counting 
the revolutions per minute, 
then substituting a fresh set 
of cells, and, with the timer 
at the same point of advance, 
the carburetor adjustment 
remaining the same, again 
count the revolutions. A 
decided increase of speed will be observed. This.is due to the fact 
that the hotter spark burns a much greater amount of vapor at 
the initial part of the burning, and, consequently, more quickly 
ignites the remainder of the charge. This 
also shows the reason for an engine increasing 
its speed with the advance of the timer; for, 
with the timer well advanced and the spark 
occurring before the piston has reached the top 
of its stroke, the whole charge becomes ignited 
by the time the piston has reached the top, 
thus giving the maximum pressure when the 
piston is ready for the downward stroke. Too 
much of an advance is detrimental and will 
cause the engine to slow down. 

Now for a description of the various types 
of apparatus. We will first consider the 
make-and-break method. This is so named on 
account of the fact that the spark is produced 
by the current from the source of’ supply be- 
ing allowed to flow through the circuit on the 
closing or “making” of the same and then 
“breaking” the circuit inside of the cylinder of 
the engine. 

When an electric current is passed through 
a coil of wire and is suddenly interrupted a 
spark is produced of an intensity proportional 





Fig. 2.—Make-and-break spark coil. 
















































at to the number of turns or coils 
of wire and the strength of the 
current. Should these coils of 
wire be wound over a bundle of 
soft iron wires, termed a core, 
the intensity of the spark is 
much increased. Fig. 1 shows 
the conventional method used in 
making this coil. Only one turn 
of wire is shown; but in practice 
many layers are wound over the 












































core, each layer being well in- 
sulated from its neighbor. Fig. 
2 shows a completed coil as used 
; in practice. Fig. 3 is an illus- 
tration of a make-and-break ignition equipment which has proved 
very satisfactory in actual operation. The igniter trip, A, is at- 
tached to the brass connection, K, and is operated by the eccen- 
tricrod, B. This rod is guided 





Fig. 5.—Make-and-break wiring diagram. 
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of one igniter point means the 
changing of the timing to a 
considerable degree, and the 
points in each cylinder do not 
wear evenly, causing a conse- 
quent disarrangement of the 
entire timing of all of the cyl- 
inders, and, while this wear is 
readily taken up, it is neces- 
sary to make frequent ex- 
aminations and adjustments 

to obtain the best results. 
The jump spark is, as its 
name implies, a spark that 
jumps across a break in the circuit, which break is located inside 
of the cylinder. This system is much simpler mechanically than 
the make-and-break, requiring only one moving part in the ordi- 
nary type, but electrically is carried in some cases to extreme 
complication, which has added 





Fig. 6.—Form of timer. 





by the bracket, P, which also 
supports the ignition lever, H. 
The lever is used by the oper- _4 | 
ator to regulate the time of amas 

ignition. The sparking points, | ] 
or electrodes, inside of the cyl- Condenser 

inder are brought together by 
the action of the igniter-trip, 
A, on the jaw, 2. The jaw is 
attached to the rocker arm, X, 





























to whatever unpopularity it has 
for motor-boat use. When ap- 
plied to a motor car, which may 
be run to a garage where re- 
pairs and adjustments can be 
readily made, it is not an abso- 

















lute necessity for-the operator 
to be thoroughly familiar with 
the electrical details; but on a 
* boat that may be out of sight of 



































which passes through the plate, 
M. When the trip, A, throws 
off from the jaw, 2, the latter 
is forced downward by the 
spring, E, and striking jaw, I, 
separates the sparking points 
inside the cylinder and causes 
the spark which ignites the gas. 
By having the sparking points 
attached to the plate, M, both 
can be instantly taken out for cleaning by removing two bolts 
which attach the plate, M, to the cylinder. Fig. 5 shows the 
method of connecting up the batteries and coil to the engine. 

As to the advantages of the make-and-break spark, it is, of 
course, absolutely impervious to water or moisture, and, on sin- 
gle-cylinder engines, is probably as satisfactory as any type of 
ignition. It also has the advantage of extreme simplicity in its 
electrical connections, and on account of the low voltage employed 
no especial provision is necessary for insulation. As to the short- 
comings of the make-and-break system, it uses considerably more 
current than the jump spark, and on multiple cylinders it is a 
difficult matter to keep each cylinder timed properly in relation 
to the timing of the rest of the cylinders. A slight pitting or wear 
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Fig. 7.—Conventional sketch of jump-spark coil, showing core (A), con- 
denser (C), armature (D), vibrator spring (E), contact screw (F), primary 
winding (P), and secondary wiring (S). 
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Fig. 9.—Wiring diagram of combined jump-spark coil and plug, to battery, magneto 
and timer. 


land, with the wind shrieking 
through the rigging or whip- 
ping the end of the ensign to 
pieces, it becomes very neces- 
sary to know how to make re- 
pairs in case of a breakdown. 

The simplest type of jump- 
spark system requires a timer, 
a spark coil and spark plug for 
each cylinder, a length of highly 
insulated wire to connect each coil to its corresponding plug, a 
source of current supply (such as dry cells, storage battery, dy- 


namo or magneto, or a combination of 
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some of these), enough primary wire to 
connect up the batteries and coils, and a 
switch. 

Timer.—One of the most important 
pieces of the ignition apparatus is the 
‘immer, which performs the function of 
directing the current to the proper coil 
at the proper moment. Fig. 6 shows an 
excellent form of timer, which consists 
of a revolving knife blade contact, A, 
which completes the circuit for each cyl- 
inder through the fixed contact, B. This 
form of contact is the same as used on 
all of the better grade of knife switches 
for electrical distribution, its special 
feature being. the wiping and cleaning 
effect of the blade passing between the 
contacts, which assures the positive ac- 
tion of the timer with a minimum amount 
of wear. 

It is of the utmost importance to have 
all of the cylinders timed so that they Fig. s—Sectional sketch of 


+ : combined jump-spark coil 
each receive the impulses at the same sell glen 
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relative point of the 








gain the maximum effi- 

ciency of both the gaso- 

é lene consumption and 
| current consumption. 

This form of timer se- 
(i cures this effect, and the 

g [L g wearing of the parts 
would cause no change 
in the timing. 

Spark Coil and Con- 
denser.—The jump spark coil (shown in Fig. 7) consists of a pri- 
mary winding over a soft iron core similar to the make-and-break 
coil, except that a smaller number of turns 
of wire are used. 

One terminal of the primary wire, P, is 
led to a binding post, P-1 (Fig. 7); the 
other end is fastened to the vibrator at B. 
Let us follow the primary current on its 
course: From the battery it runs to the 
terminal, P-1, thence to the platinum-tipped : 
screw, F, through the vibrator to the pri- 
mary wire at B, then through the primary 
wire to P-2, thence to and through the 
timer to ground on engine and back to the 
battery. 

Over the primary wire are wound many 
turns of fine wire, S, each turn being highly 
insulated and the ends connected at S-1 
and S-2. These turns constitute the sec- 
ondary wiring. When the current is passed 
through the primary circuit it sets up a sec- 
ondary current in the fine wire. This is 
much strengthened by the core, A, becom- 
ing magnetized. As soon as the core is 
magnetized it exerts a pull on the iron arma- 
ture, D, of the vibrator, causing it to move 
away from the platinum-pointed contact 
screw, F, thus breaking the primary cir- 
cuit, which break induces another second- 
ary reaction in the opposite direction. storage 
This secondary current of high potential is = 

} gn p 
carried by the high tension wire to the spark 



















































































Fig. 11.—Diagram of wiring for jump-spark system. 
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revolution, in order to. 





matter to keep all of the pe MM a ( 
vibrators in equal adjust- 

ment where two or more 

coils are used. This has 

led to the use of a single 

vibrating coil, so con- 

nected that the primary 

current is set up in the 

vibrator in one coil and 

led, by means of the _ ok 
timer, to the proper spark Fig. Sho REN, OF eae, peneas or joints in 
coils, thus making only 

one adjustment necessary. This leads us to an examination of a 
very excellent device that has been brought to a high stage of de- 
velopment in the past three years. This 
is a combined plug and coil for each cylinder 
connected to a single vibrator. Fig. 8 shows 
a sectional view of this device; this is a 
conventional drawing only. In practice 
the secondary windings are divided into 
small coils, which are siipped over the core 
and primary wiring. This method is 
termed “pan-cake” form of winding. By 
this means the difference in voltage between 
any two layers of wire is reduced to a mini- 
mum, thus reducing a chance of a break- 
down of the secondary winding. 

As will be noticed from an examination 
of Fig. 9, the wiring is extremely simple, 
and is confined entirely to the low-tension 
primary circuit. The coil is enclosed in a 
strong heat -and-waterproof casing, and the 
only high-tension wiring is contained with- 
in the coil itself. Anyone who has expe- 
rienced trouble with the high-tension wire 
becoming wet when in use on an open 
launch can appreciate this advantage. This 
also eliminates all leakage of the current, 
and, consequently, constitutes a very reli- 
able system. I used an ignition system of 
this type on an open speed launch in which 
the spray covered the engine and plugs and 
had not the slightest sign of a “skip” or a 
+ “miss” in an entire season, using in that 


plug, where it jumps across the gap, pro- _ Fig. 14.—Method of connecting switches, dynamo and _—‘ time one set of five dry cells. 
ducing a hot, quick spark, igniting the 


charge in the cyl- 
inder. 

Where multiple 
cylinders are 
used, the vibra- 
tors on the spark 
coils should be 
all of the same 
weight and ad- 
justed to the 
same number of 
vibrations per 
second to get the 
best results. This 
is assuming that 
the coils are of 
equal efficiency, 
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storage battery. The vibrator, as shown in the sketch, has 
a small coil of wire, with sufficient ampere 
turns to move the armature, which latter is $3 ue 
of light construction, to permit of a high { 
number of vibrations per second, making Sy) 
this system applicable to the high-speed, HANNO 
multiple-cylindered engine, as well as to 











the single-cylindered, slow-speed engine. 

The primary and secondary circuits are so 

wound that only a small voltage is neces- 

sary, four dry cells being sufficient to oper- 

ate the system. As direct current is used, * H | 

a dynamo of low voltage and a storage bat- 

tery may be used with this system in con- 

nection with electric lighting, if desired. 
Condenser.—The condenser (C, Fig. 7) 

consists of a number of sheets of tinfoil, 

each insulated from the other, every alter- 

nate one being connected together, the two wo 


terminals being connected across the spark *¥®; ,15-—-Electric light 
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gap at the vibrator. Its function is to prevent the arcing of the 
current across the vibrator points and consequent pitting of these 
points. 

Spark Plugs.—There are a great many successful plugs on the 
market, and the only care to be taken is to purchase one that is 
simply made and of few parts, and those heavy enough to stand 
putting a good pressure on when screwing into the cylinder. 

Wire.—In installing the. high-tension wire running from the 
coil to the spark coils have the coils placed as near the plugs as is 
practicable, for in damp or wet weather it is well not to have any 
more of the secondary circuit exposed to the dampness than can be 
helped. The very best grade of wire is none too good, and care 
should be taken to avoid contact with the engine frame or parts 
of the boat. While in daylight it might not be seen, at night a 
series of grounds can be noticed wherever the insulation of the 
wire touches anything, if it is the least bit damp. 

Batteries—Dry Cells——Dry cells are so well known that it is 
hardly worth while to take up the reader’s time to say anything 
about them except that it pays to buy those manufactured by a 
reliable concern. It is also a good scheme to test these with an 
ammeter when purchasing. A dry cell should test twenty 
amperes. 

It is just as important, however, to take care of your batteries 
after you install them in the boat as it is to secure good, live cells 
when purchasing. Thrown loosely into a locker or packed care- 
lessly in an open box, the best dry cell will deteriorate rapidly 
through the effects of moisture. There is to-day, however, no ex- 
cuse for such careless storage, as the wireless dry battery hold- 
ers, which may be procured in sizes to hold any desired number of 
cells, are absolutely waterproof, so that should one’s boat spring 
a leak and the wireless battery box be totally submerged for days 
at a time no injury would thereby occur to the dry cells. More- 
over, these wireless and waterproof battery holders absolutely pre- 
vent any chance of short circuiting or incorrectly wiring up the 
cells, or the jarring loose of connections, which is a frequent cause 
of engine troubles. 

Storage Batteries—tThe lead storage battery consists of a set 
of plates called the positive group and a set called the negative 
group, immersed in sulphuric acid and separated from each other 
by either wooden or hard rubber separators in what is known as 
the pasted plate type of cells, used extensively for ignition work. 

The positive plates are made of lead sheets filled with holes, 
termed grids, into which is forced under heavy pressure a paste 
made of red lead, sulphuric acid and glycerine. The negative 
plates are made in the same manner, except that litharge is used 
in place of red lead. When the cell is fully charged and ready for 
service the paste in the positive plates is changed by chemical ac- 
tion into peroxide of lead and that in the negative plates into 
spongy lead. Some manufacturers use a slightly different formula 
for making the paste; but the result is practically the same, as far 
as the action of the battery is concerned. 

The storage battery does not store electricity, as is popularly 
supposed, but acts exactly the same as a dry cell or wet battery, in 
that the current is produced by a chemical change in the cell ; only, 
in the storage battery, when the chemical change is completed and 
the battery is discharged the outside surface of the peroxide of 
lead in the positive plates and the lead in the negative plates are 
each reduced to lead sulphate, and this lead sulphate can be nearly 
all reduced to peroxide and spongy lead by recharging, thus bring- 
ing the battery to its former state and ready for another dis- 
charge. 

Care should be taken not to allow the storage battery to stand 
for any great length of time in a discharged condition, as the sul- 
phate will continue to form, and, as sulphate of lead is an in- 
sulator, would prevent the current from properly reducing it to 
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its original condition when next charged, with a consequent loss 
of capacity. 

Each cell of a storage battery delivers a voltage of about 2.08 
at the beginning of discharge at the normal eight-hour rate, and 
this voltage reduces to 1.80 volts at the end of the discharge. 
Consequently, for a 6-volt system three cells are needed. The 
ampere rate of discharge is controlled by the area and number 
of the positive plates, the usual capacity for ignition work being 
40 to 60 ampere-hours, which means that the cell will deliver 1 
ampere for 40 hours in the smaller size and 1 ampere for 60 
hours in the larger. For lighting lamps in addition to ignition 
work with the same set of storage batteries, 80 to 100 ampere-hour 
capacity is required for a small number of lamps. These cells are 
usually combined in a convenient case made of hard rubber with a 
sealed cover, which is provided with a vent and filling hole. 

Water free from impurities should occasionally be added, to 
make up for evaporation, which takes place slowly, and, if allowed 
to continue, would lower the acid level so much that the capacity 
of the cell would be lowered and the parts of the plates thus ex- 
posed would become oxidized by contact with the atmosphere, 
which would be detrimental to their future usefulness. 

Dynamos and Magnetos.—The dynamo used for lighting and 
ignition purposes is one that furnishes a direct current of low volt- 
age, usually 6 to 8 volts, or multiples thereof, and consists of an 
armature wound with wire and rotating in a magnetic field, pro- 
duced by soft iron field poles wound with wire, called field coils. 
The current is produced by the wire on the armature passing 
through the path of the magnetic field. This current is an alter- 
nating current, and is led by the wires to the commutator, at the 
end of the armature, which rectifies or changes the alternating 
current into direct current. From this commutator the current 
is collected by a set of brushes, from which it is led to the switch 
and thence to the coils, where it is transformed to an alternating 
current of high voltage. 

In the magneto the fields are composed of horseshoe-shaped 
magnetized iron or steel poles, and in the direct-current magneto 
a commutator is also used, and the voltages are low. 

The high-tension magneto has no commutator, and the armature 
is wound with a great many turns of fine wire and run at high 
speed, giving a high-voltage alternating current, which is led 
direct to the proper spark plug through a distributor without the 
use of a coil. The fact that it is a difficult matter to keep all of 
the vibrators in equal adjustment has led to the development of 
the high-tension magneto with a distributor. The magneto gen- 
erates an alternating current of high tension or voltage. This 
current is led by the distributor to each cylinder in the proper 
order. This distributor, then, performs the same functions as the 
ordinary timer, except that its current-carrying parts are highly 
insulated, to take care of the greatly increased voltage. 

Connections.—Figs. 5, 9 and 11 show the methods used in con- 
necting up the various systems described. All connections should 
be made tight and no joints used in the wire. If a joint is made, 
it should be tinned and soldered and well wrapped with rubber 
tape and an outside layer of cloth tape wound over and the whole 
coated with shellac. Fig. 13 shows method of making splices 
or joints in the wire. 

Electric Lighting.—Electric lighting for small cruisers requires 
a simpler and much less expensive outfit than is generally sup- 
posed by those who are inexperienced with this kind of equip- 
ment. It is not necessary to go into great detail as to the advan- 
tage, convenience and safety of this method of lighting. While 
the oil lamp has not seen its last day, the one feature which makes 
the electric light deservedly more popular as each season rolls 
around is safety. Who has not had his engine give a sudden 
(Continued on page 362.) 





















A Winter Cruise in California 


By CHARLES ROYCE BARNEY 


PART II 


T six o’clock the next morning 
we are tailing up-stream, and 
there is some breeze; so, as 
every moment is precious, 
sails are set and, close-hauled 
on the wind, we are making 
good time, and soon sight the 
taller buildings of Rio Vista 
ahead. The wind is northerly, 
fresh and cutting; but that 
dry snap pervades the at- 
mosphere that has made us all 
feel so well from the start, in 
spite gi the extreme cold, 
and, although there is irost on 
everything that I touch, as [ 
munch a hot biscuit and fol- 
low it with a swallow of good 
coffee, I would not be any- 
where else if I could. As we open up the long, straight reach 
opposite Three-Mile Slough we hold close to the north bank, for 
a very bad bar makes out on the opposite side. From here to 
town, at regular intervals, are scattered lit- 
tle house-boats and arks, occupied by a 
miscellaneous population. Drawn up in 
cuts and sheltered by levee and tules, they 
are snugly housed. Some are faherauah: 
others boatmen; most of them have no 
regular occupation. The river gives them 
food and drink, as well as fuel; neither 
does she charge them any rent. Such 
money as they can earn at odd jobs or by 
selling a few fish keeps them in clothes as 
they actually need. Socially (for the river 
has its social strata as well defined as else- 
where) they are, for the most part, of the 
lowest order. Still, as I often look at them, 
their complexions healthy and brown, the 
eyes of even the old and withered bright 
and alert, my mind cannot help but revert 
to another picture—to the dark, evil-smell- 
ing tenements of the city, and the life 
therein; while here the river, with its con- 
stant murmur and song, the fields beyond 
the levees, the green and blue and varie- 
gated colors of Nature, fill even the sim- 
plest with the joy of living. 

A few hitches back and forth across the 
stream as it bends a little further to the 
northward and we pass the wharves at the 
foot of Main Street and make for a flat 
spot under the lee of the trees that line the levee a quarter of 
a mile below the town. The bell of St. Gertrude’s Convent is 
ringing as the hook takes hold in about three fathoms, close 
enough to the bank to jump ashore, and a long file of girls, ac- 
‘ompanied by two Sisters of Mercy, are seen making their way 
o school. They are the picture of life and health, and are noth- 
ng loath to wave back to our salutations when the Sisters’ backs 
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are turned. Four of us took the launch and ran up to town. 
The village—for it is nothing more—is located for the most part ~ 
on the hard ground that slopes away to the Montezuma hills, and 
is the only congregation of buildings large enough to be called 
by that name in the township, whose boundaries, fifty miles in 
circumference, enclose some of the most fruitful land in the 
State. The original town lay some two miles to the eastward of 
the present village, and, for five years following its foundation, in 
1857, was exceedingly prosperous, the principal industry being 
canning of salmon, which were then running heavily in the river. 
It was located on the low ground, however, and did not have the 
protecting levees that look down upon the fields to-day. In the 
winter of the flood in California—1861-62—it succumbed, the 
hungry waters, backed up by a southeast gale, completely demol- 
ishing every vestige of habitation. 

Our shopping done, we returned to the boat, and as the anchor 
left the water the convent bell was again ringing for noon, play- 
ing an accompaniment to eight bells that chimed from the ‘cabin. 
The tide was now slightly against us, and for a mile we had to 
sail close-hauled. At 12:30 we had opened up the mouth of Old 
River, which turns off to the southward and is joined at this place 
by Cache Creek. As we eased off sheets and ran up with a free 
wind, I went into the cross-trees to make 
out the country which lay ahead. From 
this lofty position one overlooks mile upon 
mile of fertile reclaimed land, protected by 
high levees, between which the river and its 
tributaries twist and turn, the steamboats 
and other craft sailing upon them looking 
as if they were navigating on dry land, so 
well hidden is the water by the high dykes 
on either side. By two o'clock we found 
it necessary to tie up to the bank, as the 
wind had died altogether and the river was 
running six miles an hour. It was all that 
the Bull Dog, lashed alongside, could do 
to make headway against it, and then she 
just crawled; so we tied up fore and aft 
with a breast line, to hold her out from the 
bank as protection against the wash of pass- 
ing steamers, and all hands went for’a short 
walk along the levee. 

To the newcomer into this fruitful region 
the inside of one of the reclaimed islands is 
a novel sight. Mile after mile of rich black 
soil stretches away, at this time of the year 
green with the sprouting shoots of young 
asparagus and other vegetables. A small 
army of working men, mostly Japanese or 
Chinamen, busily turn the soil or otherwise 
attend to the duties.of the farm. Sleek, 
well-fed horses and cattle graze in some of the enclosures, or at 
the racks near the farm buildings, and, if one watches closely, or 
scans the level surface with a pair of high-powered glasses, an 
occasional flutter of wings and a line of white or gray denotes 
the presence of a flock of wild geese that are taking their toll of 
the grain fields. So destructive are these feathered visitors that 
on the large islands one or two men are, as a rule, constantly kept 
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on,the move patrolling. It was getting late, and the sun’s slant- 
ing rays were failing to compensate for the approaching chill 
of a winter’s night when we returned to the Iola, and the cook 
began to busy himself in the galley, while somebody mixed a “dry 
one” to precede this last dinner we are to have from our much 
abused cook; for he and P were to leave that night by the 
river boat, their business requiring them in San Francisco. 

Some hours later I take them over to Isleton, something over 
a mile above us on the opposite bank, where they are to wait for 
the arrival of the boat in the comfortable bar-room of the hotel. 
Meanwhile, I strolled through the Oriental quarter of this little 
village, a mere handful of buildings in all, crouching down as if 
for protection behind the levee. It 
is the largest part of the town, so far 
as I can see, and consists of but one 
straight, narrow street, lined on 
either side with Chinese and Japan- 
ese shops, ill lighted except for that 
illumination which comes through 
the windows on either side. It is 
teeming with life, however, and there 
is a constant intermingling of the 
Chinese and Japanese tongue, as well 
as the owners of these tongues them- 
selves. So indelible is this impres- 
sion of the Far East here in this nar- 
row street, shut in by the pitch-dark 
night, that it is hard to believe that 
I will find my launch by the levee 
and not a Chinese sampan. I do, 
however, and am soon back on board 
the Iola, from which we exchange 
farewells with our two departing 
friends, as the river steamer pres- 
ently wheezes by, looking, with her 
many lights, like a floating hotel. 

Next morning we were up and 
under way just as the gray light was 
turning into white. Frost was over 
everything. <A light northwesterly 
breeze gave us a fair wind, which 
enabled us to beat the current. We 
needed all of the early morning that 
we could steal, as, with the advance 
of day, every little puddle and 
trickle, which now lay sealed in ice, 
would add its mite to the drainage 
off the’ vast watershed on either 
side, increasing the force of the cur- 
rent against us. 

At 7:45 a. m. we had Isleton 
abeam, where a farmer, heavily clad 
and with woolen mittens on his 
hands, was leading two draft horses 
aboard the rope ferry. The rope ferry upon which they were 
being transported was a clever contrivance, although quite sim- 
ple, and one in which the current of the river does all the work. 
The boat itself is no more than a large flat-bottom barge, to which 
is attached amidships a stout cable of varying length, accord- 
ing to the width of the river (in this case a little over a quarter 
of a mile), and supported at regular intervals by pontoons, to 
keep it out of the water, while its other end is attached to the 
bank. A simple contrivance throws the end of the boat which 
happens to be inshore downstream, and the pressure of the cur- 
rent on that end will then force it across to the other bank. The 
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return trip is made by reversing the proceeding and hauling the 
other end slightly downstream, the boat swinging from bank to 
bank, much like the weight on a clock pendulum. 

The wind increased in velocity with the advancing day, so that 
when we reached that bend of the river that runs north, some two 
miles below Ryde, there was enough to a little more than enable 
us to beat the current. Our course was directly in the teeth of 
it, however, and a 50-foot boat is slow in stays, so that, to help 
matters, one of us got into the Bull Dog, which, with its nose 
against our stern, boosted us, keeping our head up to windward 
and preventing us from falling back as we came about on either 
bank, so close that the mizzen boom brushed the willows. It was 
slow work, however—slow and 
wearing on the nerves—so that, 
tucked away in my yachting memo- 
ries in the years to come, will be that 
four-hour beat, making two miles to 
windward over that reach below 
wind-swept Ryde. 

With Ryde abeam the wind was 
fair to Walnut Grove, but so narrow 
is the river that the steamer backs 
water and hugs the northern bank to 
let us by on our last tack across. 
Encounters of this kind are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and the river 
steamer is accommodating enough, 
passing you a line or pulling you 
clear when one of their swells has 
set you aground. The most dreaded 
floating obstacle on the narrow 
turns of the river are the grain 
barges bound down. It is not an 
unusual sight to see three of them, 
each over 100 feet Jong, heavily 
laden, one behind the other, in tow 
of a river steamer. They have the 
absolute right of way over every- 
thing, and, with a strong current run- 
ning and the additional complication 
of a high wind, are the most unman- 
ageable tows imaginable, as they can- 
not be backed, and to give them 
steerage way the towboat has to keep 
moving. They are so heavy that 
collision means a crushing of the 
sides of the average yacht like an 
egg-shell. I recall well one dark 
night having such a meeting on a 
narrow turn of the river. We had 
seen the two white lights, one above 
the other, of the towboat,and were on 
the alert, but could not distinguish 
the nature of the tow until it was 
within a hundred yards of us. I was on a small sloop, and the 
captain was a man of quick perception as well as experience. 
He never hesitated, but ran her bow high and dry in the tules 
just as the tail end of the last barge grazed the main boom. The 
next day, with the aid of a five and a half-inch line and its own 
swell, we were pulled off by a river steamer. To this day I never 
sight the two vertical lights without a vivid recollection of that 
barge, the water lapping under her bows and her red and green 
side lights gleaming like the angry eyes of some prehistoric 
monster bent on our destruction. 

With the beam wind we are racing through the water, the 
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white buildings of Walnut Grove only a mile or so away, the 
Bull Dog, sitting on its hind quarters, being dragged along at 


the end of the rigid painter, its bow in the air, until one can see- 


half its keel. A flat spot in the lee of the left bank offers a good 
anchorage just abreast of the town and the mouth of Georgiana 
Slough, and I round up to take off headway before dropping 
hook, only to discover that we are abreast a steamboat landing 
and fairly in their way should they come in. The river is nar- 
row and the crew is forward, my hands are full with the wheel, 
main sheet and driver sheet to attend to, and, before I can swing 
off, she is caught in the swift current and a heavy squall and 
backs in broadside to the bank amongst the trees. With an 
angry snarl the mainsail rips clean across from leech to luff, and 
we have had our first accident of the trip. We anchor and 
gather it in, and, needing some stores, one of us starts up the 
launch to go ashore. There are a couple of kicks, a pop, and a 
fountain of hot water sprays the engineer in the face. The 
water-jacket, from some unknown cause, has cracked, and the 
launch is out of business temporarily. Second accident within 
five minutes. 

As Georgiana Slough is the route by which we were to return, 
we ran into it under jib and driver, and tied up to the bank for 
the night a quarter of a mile beyond the drawbridge, which had 
opened for our passage. 

The next morning, just as the pink dawn was coming in long 
stripes across the eastern sky, we breakfasted and then cast off. 
It was not as cold as it had been, and the barometer, which had 
been climbing hand over hand, now showed a tendency down- 
ward, which, together with other signs, led me to expect rain 
before long. 

Georgiana is a twisting, doubling slough which separates Tyler 
and Andrus Islands, and, running for eleven miles through this 
fertile land, connects the Sacramento and Mokelumne Rivers, 
the latter a tributary of the San Joaquin. The current is always 
from the Sacramento to the Mokelumne, and on this morning 
ran four miles an hour. There was only the faintest northerly 
air, which, although it strengthened somewhat after dawn, was 
insufficient to give us steerageway at all times. Consequently, 
navigating through this narrow channel was rather a delicate 
proposition, as, with its twists and turns and elbows, it formed 
ingenious traps for a boat in irons. The slough itself is a re- 
markably pretty one, traversing, as it does, a rich, cultivated 
country, and from the cross-trees one seems to be looking upon 
a new world, so different is it from the accustomed haunts of 
one not bred on the river bottoms. There is practically no navi- 
gation on it of any regular sort, it only being used as a cut-off 
from river to river for launches and other small craft; for, 
though deep, it is very narrow, and too full of turns for any- 
thing but small boats. Its banks for much of the way are in a 
comparatively wild state, and lined with oaks, willows and other 
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trees and shrubs, which, attractive now in winter, must present 
a beautiful appearance when clothed with the colors of spring- 
time. Large, solemn-looking owls in considerable numbers 
were perched in the branches as we passed, and permitted us to 
come very close to them before moving. One of the classically 
inclined crew compared it to the Styx, and suggested that these 
were probably the spirits of former yachtsmen who had been 
foolish enough to attempt to sail through years before and had 
never gotten out. I refused to take so dark a view of it, how- — 
ever. 

At I p. m., after a strenuous six hours, in which we had 
drifted stern-first, broadside, and almost every other way, when 
with the use of either the broken-down launch or the crippled 
mainsail we could have avoided all these harrowing experiences, 
we emerged into the Mokelumne, and, when well into the cen- 
ter of the stream, got to work on the mainsail. The mate proved 
very handy with the needle, and by the time we anchored off 
Coulton, a small steamboat landing on the San Joaquin, the job 
was done. That evening we were visited by two fishermen, one 
of whom left a fine striped bass with us, whose savory odors off 
the pan were soon filling the galley, and after eating which, tired 
out with our day’s exertions, we slept soundly till morning. 

Slipping down the broad San Joaquin in the early morning 
with little wind, we let ourselves relax, and reveled in a kind of 
modified dolce far niente after the strenuous life of the day be- 
fore. The high fog which prevailed was clearing away before 
the advancing day, and around old Mt. Diablo, whose impressive 
outlines we had missed for several days, the wreaths of it were 
wheeling, shifting and manceuvring in graceful changing masses, 
like an army in review. 

The mate was growing restless. Calls of business, he averred, 
demanded his presence in the metropolis. We construed the 
urgency of his departure as not altogether free from “a woman 
in the case.” This he strenuously denied, of course; we all do; 
but, allowing him the freedom of choice due an officer, we hailed 
a passing fishing launch and shifted him into it, waving him re- 
gretful farewells as his figure grew smaller in the stern of the 
boat. We took uncommon interest in that launch, for it had 
the same style of engine that ours had. That is the freemasonry 
which will unite any two power boat men alive. Let their hulls 
be driven by the same make of engine, especially if it be a type 
not in general use, and the bond of interest waxes stronger as 
they compare its points of gas and oil consumption, speed, re- 
liability, and what not. Two mothers with children down with 
mumps cannot find more in common. 

That afternoon at five we anchored off West Island, just above 
Antioch, the air growing: noticeably warmer and hazier, the 
barometer still gradually dropping. Next morning we went 
ashore for a few supplies, ‘““Heinie” taking his first shore leave 
since touching at Rio Vista. As the launch ran up to the landing 
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her forefoot connected with one of the submerged stairs, and 
“Heine,” standing with the painter in hand, was thrown forward, 
doing a beautiful spread-eagle and landing half in the water and 
half out, but with the pit of his stomach in violent contact with the 
submerged stair. The breath was completely knocked out of 
him, and, as he crawled out and on to the wharf, his appearance 
would have struck pity to a breast of stone. For a full half min- 
ute he rested on the pier in a posture highly suggestive of the 
statue of the dying gladiator after a shower until I could shut off 
the power and go to his assistance. Aboard the boat, we bundled 
him into warm blankets and gave him repeated jolts from the bot- 
tle that furnishes a panacea for all of the combined ills of the 
yachtsman. He nursed a very tender ’midship section for the 
balance of the trip, but was otherwise unhurt. 

At 1:45 we were under way and making good time with the 
heavy current. Passing through New York Slough, a convenient 
cut-off from the San Joaquin to the main channel of the combined 
Sacramento and San Joaquin, we slipped down past Black Dia- 
mond and were soon criss-crossing the same water which we had 
traversed a few days before. Night was drawing on as we came 
abreast of Roe Island Light; but the wind was fresher, and we 
were overhauling, one by one, a fleet of scow schooners bound 
down, so we kept on sailing, fascinated with the night colors. At 
8 p. m., with a strong beam wind, we passed between the light- 
house and gas buoy at the entrance of Mare Island channel, the 
water roaring under our lee bow, and, a half-hour later, had 
dropped hook in the soft mud on the Mare Island side, opposite 
the town of Vallejo, well under the lee of Mare Island and the 
buildings of the Navy Yard. 
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It is not strange that the yachtsmen of San Francisco Bay 
should find a fascination in this snug harbor, where they can mix 
with real sailors and take their time for colors from the big 
fighting machines that lie there. They are assisted in their en- 
deavors by the Vallejo Yachting and Rowing Club, whose hos- 
pitality is unlimited ; and he is a novice indeed who has not heard 
Judge Brown preface some vaudeville stunt with his usual droll 
remarks in the little club-house, bulging with humanity and reek- 
ing with tobacco smoke. Who is there on these waters who, hav- 
ing followed the game for a season, has not felt his heart warm 
to the reception of coffee, frankfurters and beans, in that boat- 
room downstairs, after hours of cold, dirty weather in Pablo, as, 
with numb fingers, he pulls ashore through the myriad of wink- 
ing riding lights afloat on the deep, strong current of the channel ? 
A book could be filled with yachting stories beginning “When 
we were at Vallejo”—stories droll and stories serious, stories 
of the little mishaps and larger calamities—all of which go 
to make the charm of the sport we love so well. 

It was close to noon the following Sunday morning when, with 
the ebb and a light westerly wind, we fired a parting salute to the 
yacht club and:slipped quickly down the channel, down past the 
Independence, now converted into a naval barracks, but her hull 
looking very much as it must have when she bore our colors aloft 
in the War of 1812. Soon we were around the jetties, and San 
Pablo Bay stretched before us, not rolling and boisterous, as it so 
often is, but smooth, save for the wrinkles cast up by the light 
breeze that blew across. And so we retraced the first day’s jour- 
ney without incident, and just as dusk picked up our moorings off 
the San Francisco Yacht Club at Sausalito. 


Some Light on the Dinghy Problem 


POINTS TO BEAR IN MIND WHEN SELECTING A TENDER FOR YOUR BOAT—CAPACITY AS WELL AS 
SEAWORTHINESS AND EASE OF TOWING TO BE CONSIDERED—POWER TENDERS 


By «« NEMO” 


OW often do we hear the question “What is the most suit- 

‘ able tender for my boat?” And.to the man who lacks 
experience when he purchases a small sailing or motor 

boat it is really a very serious one. Possibly, in order to obtain 
such a tender as he requires, he visits one of the motor boat exhi- 
bitions or shows, and, although he sees tenders of all kinds, he is 
not apt to know which is most suited to his requirements. The 
flat-bottom tender or skiff, large enough to carry two persons 
on a mill pond where the waters are never ruffled, the dory type 
of tender that is seaworthy, the pretty little round-bottom boats 
about 3 feet in width that look very nice in an exhibition hall 
and are often designated as yacht tenders, the practical rowing 
tender, and the power tender suitable for yachts from 40 to 200 
feet or more in length, are all shown, and when the person who 
wants to purchase a tender suitable for his yacht has looked them 
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A WIDE BOAT WITH BROAD STERN MAKES THE MOST SUITABLE DINGHY. 
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all over he often finds himself in much the same predicament as 
the man who tries to select his first automobile without having a 
friend with him who has been through the game—he sees so many 
different types and makes that he is bewildered. The tender 
that is suitable for one person would not meet the demands of 
another, and the man who owns an 18-foot boat does not need the 
same type of dinghy as the one who has purchased a 35 or 40-foot 
craft. 

The simplest type of serviceable tender for general use in con- 
nection with a very small boat is a flat-bottom affair about 8 feet 
in length, with the bottom rounded up forward and aft. While 
these are useful for restricted purposes, there is no need for me 
to dwell particularly upon this type, and I will first take up what 
I consider to be the most serviceable type of tender which is 
handy, reliable and cheap; and that is the flat-bottom boat or skiff. 
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NORMAL SHEER OF A DINGHY, WITH BEARINGS CARRIED WELL AFT, 
INSURING STABILITY AND CARRYING CAPACITY. A GOOD TYPE. 
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MIDSHIP SECTION WITH GOOD FLOOR AND PLENTY OF FREEBOARD. 


They do not require a great depth of water to float them, and by 
reason of this are handy to land in shoal places. Another good 
point in their favor is that they are easily hauled out on the deck 
or in the cockpit of a small boat if it is desired to carry them, and, 
if properly handled, they can be brought through rough water. 
As tenders for small yachts, they are very well suited. 

One of the greatest drawbacks to this type of craft as a tender 
is that the majority of them do not tow easily or well. But this 
is not always the fault of the boat; it can, in many cases, be ac- 
counted for by the location of the fastening of the towline and 
the position of the tender in regard to the larger craft. Some- 
times they are given too long a line, and at other times they are 
kept too short. If you want to find out where your tender tows 
the easiest, let out on the painter or towline until the boat is 
some distance astern and then haul it in until you finally reach 
a point where there is very little pull, and make it fast. Of 
course, if you have a following sea you cannot haul it up too 
close, as you will find that she will be driven up against the stern 
with considerable force by the following waves. You can thus 
see that the distance at which a tender should be made fast from 
the boat towing will vary with the conditions, and one will have 
to learn by experience the best position for the following boat. 
If this type of craft (the flat-bottomed skiff) is towed through 
the water at a high rate of speed, it has a tendency to raise the 
bow and settle at the stern, and when in such a position tows 
hard, making a heavy drag on the towing boat. It is a good plan 
to have a strong ring bolt in the stern of these small skiffs and 
tow them from that point instead of the bow, as they not only tow 
easier but do not sheer so much. 

Skiffs suitable for tenders vary in length from 9 to 14 feet. 
In selecting one, take care that the bottom, at the after end, does 
not round up too quickly; nor should you pick out one that is 
nearly straight on the bottom. The sides, whether made in one, 
two or three strakes, should have a good flare. And, above all, 
do not pick out a narrow craft. The greatest width of the bottom 
should not be less than a quarter of the waterline length. A 
properly designed skiff 9 feet in length is capable of carrying 
three ordinary-sized persons in safety, and a 12-foot one should 
accommodate five or six persons. 

The dory type of tender is in reality a smaller edition of the 
dory, and it is a well-known fact that dories will pass in safety 
through rough water that would even endanger large vessels ; but 
in such cases you can make up your mind they must be handled 
by experienced persons. This type of tender has a narrow, 
flat bottom, and instead of having straight sides with a slight 
flare like the skiff, their sides are more in the form of an arc, 
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GARBOARD RAISED TOO HIGH AFT TO GIVE SUFFICIENT BEARING. 
AND FREEBOARD CORRECT. 
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MIDSHIP SECTION WITH TOS MUCH DEADRISE AND TOO LITTLE FREEBOARD. 


being made up of three or four pieces to a side. They are buoy- 
ant, high-sided, tow easily, and, if properly handled, can be used 
with safety in very rough water, but to the uninitiated they often 
prove a delusion and a snare. They lack stability,and when you step 
into them it is advisable to step fairly close to the middle, other- 
wise you may have a chance to show your friends how well you 
are able to swim with your clothes on. I do not consider them 
suitable as tenders for small yachts, except in the hands of 
experienced persons ; and one should bear in mind that, no matter 
how well versed he may be in handling boats, his friends, 
especially those of the fair sex, are not always adepts in the art 
of getting into a tender without upsetting it, and if you want 
your friends to enjoy themselves, they must be considered. 

Outside of hauling a tender up on the beach or float, there is 
nothing built for all-round purposes so suitable as the round-bot- 
tom craft, and I will explain more thoroughly some of the points 
that should be considered in purchasing a boat of this type. When 
selecting one of these craft, take one with a good beam or width 
and a flat floor, or, in other words, one that is fairly fat amidship, 
similar to the section marked C in the drawing herewith. Do not 
take a boat with a midship section (which is at that point of the 
boat where it is the widest and deepest) like D, as such a craft 
has not a flat floor, and, consequently, little bearing until it is 
heeled over; whereas C has plenty of bearing, and would not tip 
to one side or the other as readily. The depth of the boat amid- 
ship is another point for consideration. It should be fairly deep 
(as C), with plenty of freeboard or height above the waterline, 
and not like the freeboard of section D. The bow and stern 
should be correspondingly high, to enable one to row such a boat 
in choppy water without having the small waves slopping aboard. 
Naturally, it is quite possible for a rowing tender to have too much 
freeboard; but I can assure you that such craft are in the min- 
ority, and the majority of the small round-bottom tenders are 
much too shallow. 

Do not select a tender that is cut away too much aft; it is much 
better to get something with the bearing carried well aft, as in 
drawing B, instead of as E. The latter figure shows the line 
representing the intersection of the garboard, or the plank next 
the keel, with the keel, and I believe if you study it a trifle you will 
readily comprehend what I am explaining. The higher this line 
of intersection at the after end is situated, the less resistance the 
water presents to prevent it settling when weight is added by a 
person stepping into it. 

The question of a suitable sheer, as the line representing the 
upper edge of the boat is called, is difficult to explain to one who is 
not acquainted with nautical terms, and the best way to describe 
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SHEER TOO STRAIGHT, AND NOT ENOUGH FREEBOARD FORWARD 
AND AFT. 
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it is by the illustrations | have drawn of the sheers of two boats. 
B represents a good normal sheer, with plenty of freeboard or 
height, at stem, stern and amidship, while F is too straight to be 
practical or pleasing to the eye. If you intend to purchase a 
tender from a builder who is near enough to the water to be able 
to launch her, you can readily ascertain whether she is able or not. 
Step into her, and if she is cranky, or easily tipped, don’t buy her. 
A good able 10-foot tender should be sufficiently stiff to admit of 
the weight of an average man standing on the gunwale or upper 
edge amidship without upsetting it, and by purchasing some- 
thing of this description, you will secure a boat that is suitable, if 
the other conditions are about as set forth in the foregoing. A 
tender 12 feet or more in length would have considerably more 
stability than a smaller craft, and this would increase in propor- 
tion to the size of.the craft, all other things being equal. 

Some of you may wonder whether it is best to purchase a lap- 
streak, or carvel-built boat. In the lapstreak tender, the planks 
lap over each other—that is to say, the lower edge of one plank 
laps over the upper edge of the plank below—and the carvel- 


built boat is planked smooth. If you intend to carry your tender » 


on davits, or it is to be kept hauled out on a dock or float for 
days at a stretch, the lapstreak tender is more desirable, as it is 
less apt to leak, and, for another thing, it can be built of much 
lighter material. The carvel-built boat, if kept in the sun, or 
where it is dry, will leak, as the shrinking of the wood opens the 
seams, and if you have a boat of this build hauled out keep a 
little water in it to prevent it drying up. Some of the small round- 
bottom tenders are built light and covered with canvas. This 
makes them practically proof against leaks, unless holes are cut 
in the canvas, which would not happen if they are given proper 
care. Owing to the limited space of this article, 1 cannot go 
into the details of construction, but will call your attention to 
another type of tender that is rapidly forging to the front, and not 
only has come to stay but offers great possibilities to the yachts- 
man in conjunction with his yacht. 

The last few years has developed a type of tender that appeals 
to the lazy man as well as the yachtsman and power-boat enthusi- 
ast. What man is there who owns a boat and does not like to be 
lazy? That’s what he goes boating for! The tender referred to 
is the one driven by a gas engine. These craft vary in length 
from 10 feet upwards, and are of inestimable value to the 
yachtsman. Think of stepping into your tender and running up 
rivers and visiting nooks and coves which are inaccessible to the 
larger boat on account of the depth of water! One can go ashore 
in the power tender even though the town be miles away; and on 
a summer evening, when there is scarcely a ripple on the water, 
one can go with this boat when not able to sail; and, better still, 
the owner of a sailing yacht does not have to depend on the 


““white ash” breeze, but by simply making the tender fast along- 


side and starting the engine the boat moves right along through 
the water. It is a steady pull and soon counts. Those who have 
been brought up with the sailing craft know its joys and sorrows, 
and realize how good it is to be able to make a harbor a few miles 
away, when the sun has set and the wind died out, without going 
through the laborious work of sculling the boat in with a sweep, 
or towing her in with the rowboat. At the best, this is decidedly 
hard work; whereas with the power tender it does not take long 
to make a harbor a few miles away. 

I have no intention of going into the details of the power 
tenders, but I will try to explain what constitutes a good outfit of 
this type. Starting with the small ones, I would state that, while 
there are many good power tenders of about Io feet in length, the 
smallest size should be not less than 11 feet—and preferably 
larger if you can handle it conveniently—so as to obtain the best 
results ; that is, to have a power tender that you can tow properly 
and, in turn, can use for towing the large boat if the latter hap- 


- pens to be a sailing craft. The breadth should be about the same 
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proportion as the round-bottom rowing tender, to which I have 
already called your attention, as should also the form of the mid- 
ship section. The height of the freeboard at the stem should be a 
trifle higher than that called for in the rowing tender; for in- 
stance, an 11-foot tender built for power should be about 2 inches 
higher at the stem and a trifle higher amidship and at the stern. 
A 12-foot tender could be about 2% inches higher at the stem; 
and so on. The freeboard need not be raised a great deal if a 
normal power plant is to be installed, but the faster you drive 
the boat the more need there will be for freeboard to keep out 
the spray. 

The position of the engine is a very important point. -If it is 
too far aft, the boat will set by stern; if too far forward she 
will not tow well, as she will be down by the head and will sheer 
from side to side. It should be a trifle forward of the center of 
the boat, and, by carefully arranging the seats, the accommoda- 
tions of such a craft would be equal to that of a rowing tender 
of the same general dimensions, in spite of the fact that you have 
the additional weight and space taken up by the engine. 

Do not try to make a racing boat out of an 11-foot tender. If 
you put in excess power you can drive them, but only at the ex- 
pense of having a continual shower bath, which is not usually 
appreciated either by you or your guests. For an 11-foot 
tender, an engine that will develop 1% to 2 horsepower is ample 
power for all ordinary purposes. A 12-foot tender, 2 to 4 horse- 
power; a 14-foot tender, 3 to 6 horsepower; a 16-foot tender, 4 
to 8 horsepower ; and from that size up to 40 feet and over, the 
power is‘a factor that can best be determined by the conditions 
that have to be met. Some of the 20-foot tenders are equipped with 
engines that will develop as high as 40 horsepower, and I have in 
mind one 40-feot tender that is fitted with an engine capable of 
developing 100 horsepower. Perhaps as I have mentioned the 
larger size of tenders, it might be well to state that the forms 
of these vary greatly, according to the conditions for which they 
are designed; therefore, you can consider that the shapes I 
mentioned as being most suitable are for small tenders, 11 to 15 
feet in length, and not for the larger craft. 

Omitting the question of anything over 16 feet in length but 
referring to the average small tender, one should bear in mind 
that the engine bed is so arranged as to bring the strain on such 
parts of the hull as will stand it without racking it to pieces. A 
couple of pieces of oak set on the frames is of little or no use. The 
planking and frames in the majority of these boats will give too 
much to insure the necessary rigidity. Where the engine is 
small and light the bed can be made of a couple of pieces of oak 
in the form of floors cut to the shape of the inside of the skin and 
securely fastened to same, and to the keel. The bearers, or fore 
and aft pieces, should be cut over these athwartship pieces and be 
securely bolted to them. For a light-weight 2 to 5 horsepower 
engine this is all the bed that will be required, but if a much 
larger engine is to be installed it would be advisable to make the 
bed with the fore and aft bearers of considerable length, and not 
only cut over the cross pieces but also skin-fitted and well fastened, 
so as to distribute the strain over a large area. 

Have the shaft lined up accurately, so that there will not be 
a loss of power through same. Take care of the ignition sys- 
tem, and don’t fail to use every precaution to keep flying spray 
and water away from the coil and batteries. It is an excellent 
plan to use one of the new waterproof coils, and set same in a 
box under the seat. The timer should also be protected from 
spray, and too much care cannot be given this matter. Even with 
the best of care, the engine on a small power tender has certainly 
to stand a lot of abuse. The tank should not be too large. These 


small engines do not consume a lot of gasolene, and the tank can 


easily be replenished. Too much gasolene, if the tank is in the 
end, is as detrimental to the boat as adding weight at either 
end. 















The Interior Equipment of Power Boats 


By R. M. HADDOCK, N. A. 


N considering the interior equipment of the modern cruising 
power boat, especially those craft that range from 30 to 50 
feet in length, the utilization of the limited :space at hand 

so as to secure accessibility and a maximum of stowage is a point 
that is of paramount interest to those who spend two or three 
months of the season afloat in craft of the dimensions above men- 
tioned. While a boat with very little locker and stowage space 
will do for short cruises of a week or so, nothing is more trying 
than to have to live for a longer time in a boat where things are 
lying around on the transoms and in corners and have to be 










































































TRANSOM.’ ARRANGEMENT ON TRUNK CABIN BOAT, SHOWING ALCOVE, LOCKERS, 
WARDROBE, DRAWERS AND SIDEBOARD. 
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moved‘about from place to place or picked up from the floor, 
where tthey invariably get sooner or later. 

A very common fault that exists in a great number of the 
smaller cruisers of to-day is the lack of hanging wardrobe space 
and-of locker space so arranged that one can readily secure any 
desired article without hauling over many unneeded ones. This 
comes from various causes, being sometimes due to trying to 
secure too much sleeping accommodation in a boat of limited size, 
sometimes by a lack of appreciation of its value by the owner, and 
frequently from carelessness and a desire to do as little work as 
possible on the part of the builder. When it has been omitted 
as a first-cost consideration, it is a short-sighted policy, as these 
things are‘added from time to time at a greater cost than they 
would have represented at the time when the boat was being built, 
and, also, they usually show that they were an afterthought and 
seldom harmonize with the rest of the cabin, detracting much 
from the selling price of the boat. Two or three feet added 
length entirely devoted to such use will be found of inestimable 
value, and will be especially appreciated by any ladies that may 
be aboard. 

In boats that have a low trunk cabin with 12 to 18 inches of 
leck on each side there is always.a chance to run a shelf Io or 
{2 inches wide below the deck and parallel to it, with a locker at 
either end and an alcove with.a rail across the front in which to 
keep small articles. The doors of the lockers can be made very 


attractive in appearance if leaded glass is used, or a latticed panel. 
These lockers will hold many, things, and will keep them off the 
transoms, adding much to the tidy appearancecof the cabin. 


For 
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this reason it is preferable to have lockers with doors than open 
racks, as a varied collection of small articles seldom can be made 
to look well, no matter how carefully they may be arranged. 

In boats of the raised-deck type where there are no side decks 
a shelf 6 to 8 inches wide can be run along the clamp below the 
ports. On this shelf a locker can be built in between the ports, 
extending up to the roof ceiling, with a rail about 3 inches high 
extending across the port space, leaving the port in a sort of 
alcove, the railing being supported on turned spindles. Below the 
shelf an ordinary wooden curtain pole should be fastened about 
4 inches down, over which blankets and clothing can be folded 
and hung where they are out of the way and not likely to 
be mussed up, being concealed by a curtain from the front edge 
at the under side of the shelf reaching to within an inch or so of 
the cushions. Hanging lockers with one or two shelves can be 
placed on the bulkheads at either the foot or head of the berths, 
and, as they do not reach down to within a foot or 15 inches of 
the cushions, do not interfere with the sleeping length; and will 
hold a great many things. These can readily be placed in boats 
that have been built without them, and will prove convenient in 
many cases. 

It is always desirable to have drawers under transoms and 
berths in which to keep clothing and other things, as they are 
handier than locker lids on top of the transoms, where one must 
lift up the heavy cushions in order to gain access to them. Be- 
sides, clothing in drawers is better protected from the dirt that 
will work down the ceiling of the hull and accumulate on the 
flooring, and from any bilge water that may chance to get above 
the floor, due to rolling in a heavy sea. If the form of the hull 
is such that there is not room for a drawer under the berths— 
as, for instance, in a stateroom up in the bow—hinged doors, with 
spring hinges on the bottom and a catch at the top, will give the 
same appearance as drawers, afford easy access to the stowage 
space, and cannot be left open to stumble over, as is the case 
with doors hung on the sides. The drawers should be made to 
slide easily and have a spring catch to keep shut when the boat 
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TRANSOM ARRANGEMENT FOR RAISED DECK rBOAT, SHOWING SUITCASE RACK, 
a 
DRAWERS, LOCKERS, SHELF AND*HANGING POLE. 
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AN ARRANGEMENT FOR PIPE BERTH FOR CABIN, CONCEALED DURING THE DAY BY HINGED PANELS, 


is rolling. In most small cabins where the berth length is but 
little over 6 feet, one long drawer, about 3 feet 8 inches or 4 feet, 
with a locker with hinged door at either end, will be preferable 
to two short drawers not over 30 inches long, as in the case of 
the long drawer one can lay out trousers,. shirts, etc., at full 
length, avoiding folding and creasing—a distinct advantage on 
the water, on account of the ever-prevalent dampness. 

As it is usual for guests to arrive with suitcases, it is very de- 
sirable to have a place where ‘these can be stowed out of the way 
and yet be readily accessible, as they are frequently needed. This 
can be accomplished with a transom 16 inches in height by plac- 
ing a shelf about 7 inches below the transom top, still leaving 
room for a drawer 6 inches in depth below it. This will allow 
two suitcases to be stowed under each transom or berth, where 
they can be easily slid out and in much after the manner of the 
drawers themselves. In a larger boat there should always be a 
place provided for these cases which will be accessible at all 
times, arranged with shelving and having the doors open on some 
passageway. If possible, provide a shoe locker in some accessi- 
ble place where guests can keep their shoes when wearing those 
of the rubber-soled variety. 

It will add much to one’s comfort in sleeping to have the tops of 
the transoms made from slats of pine or spruce about 7%” x 314” 
instead of from solid boards, as there will be just sufficient give 
with a 4 to 5-inch cushion to make an easier bed and still not so 
much as to make it too springy for a seat. In this way the top is 
also much lighter to handle when drawing out for an ex- 
tension berth. A piece of light canvas or denim can be 
tacked over the top to prevent dirt, etc., from working through. 
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In a general way light effects are more suit- 
able for the interior of small boats and the 


lighter colored woods should be chosen. An 
all-mahogany interior is apt to be dark and de- 
pressing, especially in cloudy weather, and 
makes the interior seem small and stuffy. A 
combination of white enamel paint relieved with 
a mahogany trim is particularly good, as is 
also the use of mahogany styles with butter- 
nut panels. Of course, there are many other 
suitable woods, such as ash, oak, birch, cherry, 
maple, pine, beeches, and many others that can 
be utilized for interior work. It is well to leave 
poplar.or whitewood alone in all boat work, as 
it is too prone to warp and check. Staining the 
wood to a green or silver gray proves advantageous in some 
cases, producing very pleasing and artistic effects. 

As to the floors and their coverings, this is also a matter for 
personal preference. For an engine-room floor linoleum is the 
best, as it is impervious to oil, is not slippery, and is odorless. It 
should be tacked in place with a brass binding to protect the 
edges, and where there is a hatch or trap in the floor it should be 
cut out and tacked so as to lift up with the loose portions. Ifa 
carpet is used in the main cabin and stateroom, one of small pat- 
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tern should be chosen. A plain one looks by far the best, but 
shows every bit of‘ dirt, so an indistinct marking will avoid this 
fault somewhat. The writer prefers a hardwood waxed floor in 
all parts of a small‘boat, as it is most easy to keep clean, and water 
from wet bathing suits can be easily mopped up without injury 
to the finish. This kind of finish is easily and quickly renewed. 
Also, ‘a. rug or two can be used that can be taken up, shaken, and 
readily thrown. aside to avoid wetting. Of course, carpets, rugs, 
cushions and hangings should harmonize, and some of the shades 
of old blue, the grays and a pale green should be preferable to 
the old standard moss greens that have been ‘in use for so many 
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AN EXTENSION TRANSOM BERTH MADE WITH SLATS INSTEAD OF SOLID BOARDS. 
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INTERIOR, SHOWING GOOD WARDROBE AND 
LOCKER ARRANGEMENT AT AFTER END. 
WHITE ENAMEL AND MAHOGANY 


TRIM MAKES A GOOD FINISH. 


years. Some people advocate lining the 
silk curtains on account of fading; but, 
as this tends to make them heavy and 
stuffy, the writer prefers to let them 
fade and replace them each season, as 
in small boats the cost of this is im- 
material. 

There are many cushion fillings, such 
as hair, felt, moss, cork and other pat- 
ented combinations; but a good hair 
mattress or cushion seems to be most 
satisfactory in the end. Sometimes 
half cork is used, in order to make the 
cushions serve as life-preservers. This 
is very good in small boats, but where 
there is room for stowage of the regu- 
lation life jacket I should prefer to 
eliminate the cork from the cushions, 
as it does not add to their softness. A 
velour or a corduroy makes a good covering where used on tran- 
som berths, and materials that are more or less impervious to 
water should be selected, as it is almost impossible not to get 
some dampness below in rainy weather. For seats in cockpit 
and engine room, leather, or some of the imitations of it, makes 
the best cushion coverings. 

The toilet-room fixtures should consist of a pump closet, a 
lavatory, mirror, and a shelf for brushes, etc. This latter is best 
made of glass or porcelain, as it is then impervious to water and 
easily kept clean. If a folding wash-basin is used, it had better 
be of porcelain, even though more expensive. The nickel ones 
are hard to keep clean, especially when used on salt water, as the 
nickel quickly corrodes. It is wise to have the waste to the basin 
piped directly overboard at or below the waterline, as, if piped 
to the closet basin, it has to be pumped out each time, and is 
liable to overflow if forgotten, and always makes an untidy-look- 
ing hopper in the closet. Seacocks should be fitted to all the out- 
board connections, so that they can be shut off in case of accident. 
[f possible, a locker for towels, etc., should be fitted. 


DETAIL OF SIDEBOARD AND 
BUFFET 
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Galley fittings vary considerably with the size of the boat, and 
in the smaller craft are usually located in some part of the en- 
gine room. Most of them are provided with refrigerator, stove 
space and sink, with lockers under the two latter for cooking 
utensils, provisions, etc. The refrigerator should have thick 
double walls and an air space between, or, what is better, have 
this space filled with cork, felt, charcoal, or some other non-" 
conductor, as a small piece of ice will last far longer in a box of 
this kind than a large piece in a box with thin ‘walls. The ice 
chamber should be above the provision chamber and should have 
the drain pipe led overboard, as it is bad practice to drain into the 
bilge, which should be kept as clean as other parts of the boat. 
The stove space and space around sink should be lined with sheet 
brass or copper as a protection against fire. If a gasolene stove 
is used, the fuel tank should be located at some distance from 
the burners, a bulkhead or closet side intervening. The filling 
pipe can extend through the roof and can be filled from the out- 
side, making a safe arrangement. They are cleanly, give a 
hot fire, and do not smoke the utensils. There are many good and 
safe kerosene and alcohol stoves that 
work under pressure and give a clean, 
blue flame. All these stoves must be 
started by heating the generator with 
alcohol, and failure to get a clear blue 
flame is usually due to insufficient 
heating in the first place. If one makes 
it a rule to use double the amount of 
alcohol in priming—that is, fill the cup 
provided twice and allow it to burn 
out—little trouble will be experienced. 
A small “Shipmate” range is also very 
convenient and adds much to the com- 
fort, owing to the fact that baking can 
be done with it. They are made. in 
sizes to fit even the smallest galley, 
and, where any cruising is done in the 
spring or fall, have the advantage of 
being able to heat the cabin. A good 
combination is one of these ranges with 
an alcohol or kerosene vapor stove for 
use in preparing quick meals. 

A small sink, piped to the water sup- 
ply and drained overboard, is.a great 





A WELL-ARRANGED CHINA LOCKER WHERE SPACE IS AT A PREMIUM. — 
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DETAILS OF A DROP-LEAF TABLE. 


convenience in boats where there are only the ports to throw 
things out of. In size it should be about 6” deep by 12” x 15”. 
It should be made of tinned and burnished copper and need not 
be rectangular, but can conform to the shape permitted by the 
form of the boat. Underneath, a shallow drawer for knives, 
forks and spoons and the like will be very handy. 

A lamp locker with zinc lining should be placed in the engine 
room, as this lining keeps the wood from becoming saturated with 
the oil. There should also be a locker for the tools and one for 
waste. It is a good idea to line the waste locker; but, as no oily 
piece of waste should ever be returned to this locker, it is not 
absolutely necessary to line it. 

As the engine room is frequently long enough for sleeping 
length, but of insufficient length to have a berth alongside the en- 
gine, a pipe berth with a mattress can be installed, to fold up 
against the side of the boat and closed in with panels in the day- 
time, projecting only about 6 inches into the boat and giving 
good room around engine for a passageway. This can be readily 
let down for use at night. As this makes a most comfortable 
berth, the idea can be utilized to advantage elsewhere than in the 
engine room, as it practically forms a Pullman berth. A berth 
of this kind can sometimes be arranged over the ice box and stove 
space, to be used in an emergency. 

The matter of the cabin table is one that depends largely upon 
the size of the boat. For the smaller craft a four-legged table 
that folds after the manner of the small sewing tables is about 
the best, as it can be used either in the cabin or in the cockpit. 
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A place to stow it securely should be provided—either under. the 
transom, after the manner of the suitcase shelf, or alongside some 
closet bulkhead. The most common type of table in use, and 
one that is very good and practical, is made with two pipe legs 
that ship into steps through holes. in the floor and has a drop’ leaf 
on either side.’ When the leaves are down it is only about 6 
inches wide and is not much in the way. This table can also be 
removed and stowed; but, of course, can stand only where the 
steps are provided: It cannot be upset by the rolling.of.the boat, 
which is a very desirable feature. 

All cabin hardware should be of brass and of the best quality 
obtainable. The plainer the surface, the better, as they are more 
easily kept bright. It is a decided advantage to have all the door 
hinges either loose-joint or loose-pin butts, so that doors can be 
removed without taking out the screws. The lighting fixtures 
should be placed near the roof and out of the way, where there 
is no chance of running into them or striking them with one’s 
head. It is hardly within the province of this article to go into a 
discussion of the relative merits of electricity and acetylene gas 
as a lighting medium. Both systems have their advantages. On 
the score of safety from gasolene explosion electricity has a dis- 
tinct advantage, as it avoids the frequent striking of matches and 
the flame is not free to the air. Still one has-to light the galley 
stove, and there you have the unprotected flame in the boat. The 
principal disadvantage of the storage-battery system is that if the 
boat is not run frequently you have no light. Small boats can be 
lighted from a primary system that would not require more than 
one renewal a season, using about a 6 or 8 candlepower lamp. 
This system obviates the necessity of charging every time the 
boat is run, and one can have a light when lying in port as well 
as when running. ‘This is true of acetylene gas, and you have a 
brighter light with a minimum of trouble and equipment. In 
either case a few good oil lamps should be on hand in case some- 
thing goes amiss with the other systems. 

Chairs in a small cruiser, except for the cockpit, are usually a 
nuisance, though in boats above 40 feet they can be used to advan- 
tage. Wicker or willow are the best types, being light and strong, 
and add a good deal to the appearance. The wickerware manu- 
facturers are now making small sizes of these chairs that are 
especially suited to the smaller boats. 


Southward Under Power and Sail by the Inside Route 


PART III—FROM ‘BEAUFORT, N. C., TO ST. AUGUSTINE 
By A. M. FARRELL 


FTER procuring an ample sup- 
ply of stores at Beaufort, 
N.C., to take us to our next 
stop, Charleston—a distance 
of 200 miles on the Atlantic— 
we made for the Alga with 
the intention of leaving the first 
thing the next morning. But 
during the night the wind in- 
creased, and by the time we 
were to start the ocean was 
too rough for any small boat. 
We decided, therefore, to re- 
main until we had favorable 
weather, as we did not care 
about taking undue chances. 

It was blowing a hard southwester from just the direction we had 

to go to make Charleston, from which point we would have the 
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inside route again to Florida. . We were sure when the: fishing 
schooners would not venture out that it was too bad for us. 

We remained in Beaufort four days, hoping every morning to 
get away. On the fourth day the wind died down considerably, 
so we made a start. We got out on the Atlantic through the inlet 
about nine o’clock with a very light breeze, having all sails set 
and the engine going, for we did not want to lose any time in get- 
ting over this exposed part of our journey. About noon we got 
a good breeze, and, with our engine running, we made about 8 
knots an hour. Later on in the afternoon we got our regular 
southwest squall, to which we were now beginning to get accus- 
tomed. We were then about five miles from New River Inlet, 
and, heading for it, we reached there just before dark. We had 
to climb the mast here in entering to find- the channel, as the 
charts tell you that the sand bars frequently change in the heavy 
blows, and, by climbing the mast, one can see the channel very 
distinctly. We found a good harbor here, and laid quietly dur- 
ing the night. 
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TE OF ALGA FROM BEAUFORT, N. C., TO ST. AUGUSTINE. 
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For a change, we got up and were on our way before daylight, and, having a 
light breeze ahead at the start, we could not complain of the distance we covered 
that day. Late in the evening we got our usual blow. These seemed to come 
up like clockwork, and by this time we were getting enough of the Atlantic 
and were wishing for the inside route once more. In a short time it had kicked 
up a high sea, and, as we had just passed Rightsville Inlet, which, we were told, 
was easy to enter, we turned back and made for a harbor there, the tide being 
on the flood. As we reached the mouth of the inlet our engine stopped at a 
very critical moment. Lang could not get it to work, and, as we were drifting 
inshore all the time, we let go the anchor, which held well. We finally got the 
engine started (but expected it to stop any moment), and began taking in the 
slack on the cable. We went about a mile up the inlet and tied up at the wharf 
of the Rightborne Hotel, on Carolina Beach. This beach is a summer resort 
near Wilmington, being only about a half-hour’s ride from that city. At this 
time the people were just beginning to arrive for the summer, and, as the 
weather was so uncertain for continuing the trip, we decided to remain until it 
became more settled. We laid up in the inlet for about a week, becoming ac- 
quainted with the members of the Carolina Boat Club, who showed us all 
courtesies possible. 

We finally left the inlet with a southeast wind ; but, as our course was south- 
west, we made a good run to Cape Fear. Reaching it early in the evening, we 
steered a direct course for Little River Inlet for a night’s harbor. At the mouth 
of this inlet is Bird Island, which you can pass on either side, as there is plenty 
of water. Of course, you have to look out for sand bars; but, with good judg- 
ment, you can enter it safely. We entered on the north side and came out on 
the south side of the island. At five o’clock the next morning the ocean was 
like a looking-glass—not a ripple on the water; but after we had gone about 
ten miles a little breeze sprang up, and we were able to cover about sixty miles 
before dark. 

We were then off Georgetown Light, and, not wanting to stop there, we 
decided to make a night run, and figured on reaching Charleston some time 
the next day. After proceeding about five miles, a red flashing light became 
visible. This light was not on the charts nor in the lighthouse book, so we 
were puzzled for some time to make out where we were; but, looking over some 
of the lighthouse supplements that we received from the Hydrographic Office, 
we noticed that a red flashing light was to be erected at the end of Georgetown 
jetties, and concluded that this was the new light. This was our first night 
work, and everything was in our favor—a good breeze, engine working well, 
a bright moon—and at daybreak we were passing Cape Romain Light, and, a 
little later, we picked up Bull Bay Light. About seven o’clock the wind fell 
light, though we made good progress. While passing Rattlesnake Shoal the 
water was very clear and appeared to be shallow, but a cast of the lead showed 
us that there was 20 feet. 

Entering the main channel to Charleston, which is well beaconed up to 
the city, we had a free run and a strong tide with us, and anchored off the Caro- 
lina Yacht Club early in the evening. Charleston has a good harbor, well pro- 
tected and roomy. Here is where we picked up the inside route again, which 
we preferred to the open water. 

Stores and oil being on board, we left Charleston and soon reached Wapoo 
Creek. There is only about five miles of this creek before reaching Elliott’s 
Cut, which leads into the Stono River, one of the worst places we had so far 
come across, being filled with sand bars. We struck several times in this 
river trying to cut corners, which is a bad habit some yachtsmen have. From 
the Stono we entered a narrow cut called Church Flats. Owing to this cut 
being very narrow and shallow, we soon stuck in the mud and waited two 
hours for the tide to float us again. About dark it lifted us off and we went 
on to Young’s Village, on the Wadmotaw River, where we anchored for the 
night. About six miles from here is the Dawho River, which we reached the 
next day about an hour after starting. In entering here one has to follow the 
range beacons very closely, which is easy to do, as they are large and readily 
distinguished. After about ten miles in this very narrow and crooked river 
we reached the South Edisto River, which is about a half mile wide and has 
many bars. We noticed about this time that the wider the stream the more 
trouble we had keeping off the bars; when we got into a river about a hundred 
feet wide we would have, on an average, 10 feet of water and seldom a bar 
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in it. Next we came to the Ashepoor 
River. There are two entrances to this 


river; one you come to after going 
down the South Edisto about five 
miles (this is the longest and the shal- 
lowest), while five miles further on you 
come to the other entrance, which is a 
cut dug by the government, and has 
about Io feet of water, by taking which 
about ten miles is saved. Going 
through this cut, we reached the Ashe- . 
poor River proper, and, after covering 
a short distance, we came to St. Helena 
Sound. Here there are a great many 
sand bars, but all are well marked. 

We had a good sail through this 
Sound, and reached the Coosaw River, 
where we had fifteen miles of favorable 
wind and good sailing. It is impossi- 
ble to do much sailing in these shallow 
waters if you do not have a favorable 
wind. Brickyard Creek was the next 
stream we came to—somewhat narrow, but with good water— 
until we reached Beaufort, S. C. Before reaching this city an 
old negro fishing in the river asked us to give him a tow back, as 
the tide was against him. It was fortunate for us that we helped 
him along, as, just before reaching Beaufort, there is a wreck of 
an old steamboat, with only the smokestacks above water. Think- 
ing we could pass near it, we did not change our course until the 
old darky hailed us to sheer off quickly. We did as told, and 
found the hull of the wreck but a few feet under water. We re- 
mained at Beaufort that night, and the next morning took aboard 
an extra supply of gasolene, as this inside route cannot be used 
very much for sailing and gasolene is not procurable at all towns. 

Leaving here, the tide, as usual, was against us. Around these 
waters I should judge that the tide runs about five to six miles, 
and it is all right when you have it with you; but when you have 
a small engine and a large boat and have to buck up against it you 
find progress very slow. We were then in the Beaufort River 
and had about a ten-mile run before we reached Port Royal 
Sound. Here we did a little sailing until we reached Skull Creek, 
another place where the channel is very narrow, but marked off 
with range beacons. We got through without any trouble and 
entered Cali Bogue Sound and then the Cooper’s River. Going 
through a little river, crooked as a ram’s horn, we soon entered 
New River, and presently came to Wright’s River. Going only 
a short distance in this stream, we came to Mud River, which con- 
nects Wright’s with the Savannah River, about ten miles from 
the city of Savannah. Soon after en- 
tering the Savannah River it became 
dark; but, as we wanted to reach the 
city that night, we kept right on. The 
night was dark, but the river was well 
marked with lights, for there are many 
bars, and, in several places, wrecks, 
near the channel. Just before reaching 
the city there are two large red range 
lights, and, by following them closely, 
we had no trouble. It is not as easy to 
enter a place at night for the first time, 
with so many strange lights to follow, 
as it is by daylight; but we took 
the chance, and, watching the charts 
closely, we were up in the city by 
eight o’clock, where we tied up along- 
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side a barge and were soon in our 
bunks. 

At Savannah we procured charts for 
the rest of the inside route, and, after 
taking on all the provisions needed, we 
spent a couple of days sight-seeing. 
Leaving on the third day, we went 
down the river about nine miles to the 
Wilmington River. The chart says to 
go all the way down this river to War- 
saw Sound and thence to Vernon River 
through several other waterways. But 
lately a new route has been established 
by which ten miles may be saved. This 
is by way of the Skidaway River from 
the Wilmington River and through a 
new cut, called Skidaway Narrows, 
well marked off with range beacons. 
By taking this cut you not only save 
distance, but find deeper water. 

We next entered Brunswick River, then 
turned into the Vernon River, and it 
was not long before we came to Hell Gate. On entering this, 
there is an island in the center, on each side of which there is sup- 
posed to be good water. Holding our course to westward of it, 
we went aground in short order; so we came around and passed 
it to the eastward without trouble, having good water until we 
reached Florida Passage, where we encountered some bars, but 
a boat drawing 3 feet can get through by kicking up a little mud. 
Bear River came next, then through Catherine Sound until we 
entered Walburg Creek. At the end of this creek we hit bot- 
tom. This was carelessness, however, for the charts we were 
using were dotted off with the route, showing which side of creek 
or river to stay on. We noticed that most of the later charts are 
marked off with these dotted lines, which are a’ great help in tak- 
ing the inside route, where there are so many bars to avoid. Go- 
ing through Johnson Creek and the South Beaufort River, we 
reached Sapelo Sound and the Mud River. This river is about 
a mile wide, and outside of the channel there is only 1 foot of 
water. Very often the narrower the place the better you will go 
through, because you are more careful. When you get into a wide 
stream you will often try to cut corners and get aground. 

Passing through numerous sounds, rivers and creeks of no im- 
portance, we finally reach the Amelia River, one of the prettiest 
rivers through which we passed, its banks being very hilly. Reach- 
ing Fernandina just before dark and tying our boat to the wharf 
of the oilhouse, we proceeded to a nearby restaurant, thereby re- 
lieving our friend Lang from kitchen duty. The distance from 
Savannah to Fernandina is about 100 
miles, but by taking the inside route we 
had covered a distance of close to 300 
miles. But for a small pleasure boat 
the inside route is the best, the scenery 
being well worth while, and you can 
always lay up at night in a good har- 
bor. Having made good use of our 
engine in these small rivers, our gaso- 
lene was about exhausted, and again 
filling both tanks and the extra cans 
on board, we were satisfied that we 
were ready for our next long run. 

Leaving Fernandina the next:morn- 
ing for the St. John’s River, a distance 
of thirty miles, we had a good sailing 

(Continued on page 460.) 
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The Lady Maud, Schooner Yacht 


A NARRATIVE OF HER LOSS ON ONE OF THE BAHAMA CAYS, FROM THE ACCOUNT OF A 
GUEST ON BOARD 


By W. CLARK RUSSELL 


CHAPTER X 


NTIL the morning of the of July, that day making 
it over five weeks since we had sailed from Southampton, 
nothing happened that is worth recording. But on that 

morning the Lady Maud, being then under a mainsail, foresail, 
and two jibs, the wind to the northward of east, and fresh, a 
squall blew up, and, half an hour after, a heavy gale of wind had 
stripped us of every fragment of canvas, saving the close-reefed 
foresail ; but the wind increasing in fury, this had to be furled, and 
we lay breasting the monstrous seas under bare poles, our top- 
masts housed, and the yards on deck. 

Taking it altogether, the gale was as fierce a one of its kind 
as I ever remember; never, indeed, approaching the force of a 
cyclone, though at midnight it came very near to being a hurricane. 
For hours and hours the ocean was like wool, and the sky like ink, 
The heavy seas which rolled up carried the yacht bodily away to 
the westward, and I reckoned that the average drift of the vessel 
was not less than one and three quarter nautical miles an hour 
for hard upon seventy-two hours. 

The gale blew for three days, and they were the worst three 
days that I ever had passed. The Lady Maud, though a powerful 
boat, and large for her class, was but a small craft to fight such 
a sea as then ran; nor did she make the weather we might have 
hoped from her beam and sheer. 

There were times when her plunges left nothing of her visible 
but her after-deck down to a few feet before the mainmast; she 
looked to be smothered in a boiling caldron ; and one of those seas 
tore up the whole length of starboard hen-coops, and shot the 
fragments overboard like a flight of arrows, and robbed us of 
two dozen of fine poultry. 

Our condition was truly pitiable. It was the worst part of 
the storm. The gale was like a sirocco for the temperature of it, 
and the cabin, with the skylight closed and the companion shut to 
prevent the water from washing down, was hot enough to bake 
a joint in. But add to this intolerable atmosphere the frightful 
pitching, the sensation of being shot into the air with terrific force 
and velocity, and then falling with such headlong, sickeningly 
swift descent as to make you hold your breath with the belief 
that the hull would split open. as it crashed into the deafening 
hollow, whilst the whole fabric rang with the howling and roar- 
ing of the tormented seas outside, and the raging of the furious 
blast along the dark sky; and every now and again there would 
be a deadly pause in the yacht’s motion after one of her wild 
plunges, as if the sea she had shipped over her bows, and that had 
washed aft in a tempest of foam, had proved too much for her, 
and she was going down. Add this, I say! 

No skill, no experience, was of any avail at a time like this. 
The yacht lay under bare poles, and the helm lashed, and who- 
ever happened to be on deck to watch her stood right aft, for the 
seas which swept the forecastle made that part of the vessel as 
perilous as a raft, and no man could have staid there without 
being lashed; nay, even then, he would have stood the chance of 
being drowned by the perpetual flying of water over him. 

But our miserable condition below was lamentably aggravated 
by Lady Brookes’ agony of apprehension. I believe, had the 
gale lasted another day, she would have died of fright. No food 





that I heard of passed her lips. She lay upon her swinging bed, 
moaning and screaming, until the power of making those noises 


. failed her. At one period, indeed, her mind grew deranged, for 


I afterward learned that she had charged her husband with 
bringing her on this voyage merely to kill her, and stormed and 
raved at him until he ran in a state of distraction from her 
cabin. 

His distress was truly deplorable. Between the horror of the 
gale on one hand, and the alarming state of his wife on the other, 
he lost all nerve. I remember on one of those evenings being alone 
in the cabin, listening to the terrifying and thrilling bursting of 
the seas against the groaning, struggling, staggering hull, and 
very gravely doubting whether any of us would ever see the sun 
rise again, when Sir Mordaunt came through the door that led 
to the sleeping-berths, and passing his arm round an iron stan- 
chion, stood looking at me without speaking a word, and his face 
as white as death. There was an expression of horror in his 
eyes which made them singularly brilliant and affecting to see, 
and I then took notice that he appeared to have aged by at least 
ten years since the morning. 

“Come, come,” I exclaimed, encouragingly, “let us keep up our 
hearts, if only for the sake of the women. You know Jack’s old 
saying, ‘While she creaks she holds.’ ” 

“That may be,” he replied, in a wild manner ; “but oh, Walton, 
it’s killing my wife! its killing her! it’s killing her!” he repeated. - 

As I had not ‘seen her, she having kept her cabin from the first 
hour of the gale, I could not offer an opinion; but had she been 
anybody else but his wife, I believe I should have told him that 
a woman who could make such a hullabaloo as she had raised was 
not a person to die off in a hurry. 

“Oh, Walton,” he continued, “it’s a dreadful blow to have 
my hopes defeated in this way. I brought her against her will, 
and yet God knows I acted as I thought for the best. Even should 
this miserable gale leave us alive, it will have upset all the good 
she has derived from the cruise.” 

“T should strongly recommend you,” said I, “to abandon all 
thoughts of returning home in the Lady Maud. Your wisest 
course will be to land your wife at Kingston, and accompany her 
to England in one of the mail-steamers. It is quite clear that 
Lady Brookes’ nerves will not suffer her to. receive any benefit 
from the sea.” 

“And can you be surprised?” he cried. “Feel this, now!” and, 
as he spoke, the yacht seemed to jump clean out of the water, 
reeling in her somersault until the edge of the swinging trays 
touched the upper deck, and I, from the port side of the cabin, 
looked down at Sir Mordaunt as though my head was out of a 
window and I was surveying a man on the pavement below. And 
then came one of those falls which always filled me with dread. 
The crash of the hull striking the water was as heart-shaking as 
the explosion of a great piece of ordnance, and the thunder of 
the near surges roared like the echo of the report. The deadly 
pause followed; you could have heard the foam upon the deck 
seething and hissing to the very doors of the companion, and 
presently, when the brave little vessel lifted again, my face was 
wet with sweat. Ay, call me what name you please, but had you 
sat in that stifling cabin, and felt that prodigious heave and fall 
and waited through that frightful pause to see if she would lift 
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again, you must have a stronger head and heart than I, not to have 
perspired-at every pore as I did. 

It was impossible to go on talking. Even the few sentences 
we had exchanged had to be shouted, so wild and mixed were 
the sounds in the cabin. Norie lay sick and stupefied in his bunk; 
he had been there since the preceding day. Miss Tuke and Mrs. 
Stretton were with Lady Brookes. The widow, I had heard 
from Sir Mordaunt, had been unremitting in her attentions and 
Miss Tuke had borne herself with great courage. Indeed, those 
two women were the real heroines of that gale; we men made but 
poor figures by comparison. 

But to cut this part of my log short: the gale left us at noon 
on a day that made the third day of furious storm. The wind 
fined down with astonishing rapidity. It seemed, indeed, to drop 
completely and at once. I went on deck to look about me, and 
stood transfixed and absolutely awed by the appearance of the 
swell. The height and power of the liquid mountains pass all 
power of description in words. The monstrous acclivities took 
their color from the sky, and wore the appearance of molten lead. 
They poured their gigantic folds along without a break of foam 
to relieve the livid, heaving unnatural aspect; and such was the 
rolling of the yacht, that with every dip of her gunwales she 
seemed to lay her masts along the water, and it was as much as a 
man’s life was worth for him to let go his hold. 

Figure such a sea, without a breath of air to ruffle the gigantic 
oil-smooth coils! The small rise in the glass did not encourage 
me to believe that we were going to have it all our own way yet. 
Clinging to the companion, I gazed around me to see what damage 
the gale had done us. Forward I could trace no mischief beyond 
the loss of the hen-coops ; but, on looking at the davits, I saw that 
the fine quarter-boat with which we had rescued the survivors of 
the bark’s crew had been smashed to pieces—she was no more 
than a mere skeleton, the stem and stern posts hanging by the 
tackles. But the long boat amidships on chocks was safe, though 


it was strange that she should have escaped the seas which had 
washed over the bows. 

The first to come on deck was Sir Mordaunt. 
ing around him with the utmost astonishment. 

“TI can hardly credit my senses!” he exclaimed. 
now it was blowing fit to tear the masts out! Is this only a lull, 


He stood look- 
“Why, just 


Walton? 
minute.” 

“I hope not,” said I, “and I hardly think so. Once in my ex- 
perience—it was in my first voyage—a gale left us as this has 
done, blew itself clean out, and fell dead. But I remember that it 
left a better sky than that,” I continued, casting my eye on the 
sooty stooping pall, and noticing the gradual thickening up of 
the horizon all round. 

“How frightfully the yacht rolls!” he cried. “I hope we may 
not swing our masts overboard. To be reduced to a sheer hulk 
would about complete the misery of the last three days.” 

“No fear of that,” I answered, “with those topmasts housed 
and those preventer backstays set up. Is that your doing, Mr. 
Tripshore?” I called, pointing to those additional supports to the 
masts, and addressing the mate, who stood holding on to one of 
the belaying-pins which girdled the foot of the mainmast. 

“Yes, sir,” he replied; “and they’re all wanted. If there was 
any chance of this here tumbling lasting, I don’t know but what 
I’d recommend Mr. Purchase to swifter in the rigging. But now 
the wind’s gone, the swell will go too.” 

“Are we booked for any more bad weather, think you?” 
asked Sir Mordaunt. 

“Well, it’s hard to say, sir,” said the mate, throwing a look 
around. “It’s drawing on thick; but if any wind comes, it won’t 
come hard whilst that fog hangs.” 


It may burst upon us from another quarter in a 
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“Where’s Purchase?” 

“Below, sir, working out his dead-reckoning.” 

“We ought to know what he makes it,” said I. “We've been 
blown by a long slant to the westward, and if the last observation 
he took—four days since, mind—was correct, his course should 
be to the eastward until he can get sights.” 

“T’ll speak to him,” said the baronet. “Tripshore, tell Purchase 
to come to me the moment he has worked out his reckoning, and 
request him to bring his chart.” 

The mate went below, and presently Mrs, Stretton came up the 
companion. I helped her up, and gave her a rope’s end to hold 
by. She was very pale, and seemed worn out; her eyes had lost 
their brilliancy, and she reminded me of the appearance she had 
presented on the day of her rescue. 

“You are wise to come on deck,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. “I am 
afraid you have suffered from your confinement below, and your 
devoted attention to my wife. Believe me deeply sensible of the 
sympathy and kindness you have shown her.” 

“IT owe you my life,” she replied, simply. “I shall never be able 
to repay you—nor you, Mr. Walton.” And then looking at the 
sea, she cried: “The wind is gone, and yet in the cabin it feels 
sometimes as if the yacht were rolling over.” 

“We have seen the worst of it,” said I; “though I should pre- 
fer the sunshine to that mist which is gathering around us. Is 
Miss Tuke coming up?” 

“No; as Lady Brookes is asleep, Miss Tuke has gone to lie 
down,” she answered, “What a brave girl she is! In the worst 
of the gale she never showed the least fear.” 

Here’ Tripshore came on deck. 

“Will Purchase be long?” called out Sir Mordaunt. 

“T don’t think so, sir,” answered the mate, giving me a queer 
look, the meaning of which I could not guess. 

All this while we lay floundering and wallowing under our 
lower masts, with not a fragment of canvas showing. Sail was of 
no use to us until some wind came. An hour’s idle beating and 
flogging upon those shooting, staggering, and swinging spars 
would have done our canvas more harm than three months of 
fair wear. The schooner lay broadside to the swell, that now and 
again depressed her so sharply that the green water poured over 
the bulwark rail on to the deck, and went washing as high as 
a man’s knees over to the other side with the send of the vessel; 
and the jerking and straining of the masts were so violent that it 
would not have greatly surprised me had the chain-plates drawn, 
and the lofty sticks gone away overboard. 

About twenty minutes after Sir Mordaunt had sent for him, 
Purchase emerged, and came clawing and lurching along to 
where wé stood. He had a chart under his arm, and a sheet of 
paper in one hand. His face was unusually red, his cap was 
drawn low down over his forehead, and fake upon fake of blue 
spotted neckcloth coiled round his neck gave him such a strangled 
look as was disagreeable to see. 

“Purchase,” said Sir Mordaunt, “I am anxious to know what 
you make our position. We must have been driven a good many 
knots to the westward, and the weather looks very ugly—very 
ugly yet, Purchase. No sign of the sun, and no promise of a star 
to-night ;” and he stared upward and then around him with a dis- 
mal shake of the head. 

The old man made no answer to this, but leaning against 
the skylight so as to balance himself, he opened the chart. 

“Here, Mr. Tripshore,” he exclaimed, in somewhat thick ac- 
cents, “come and put your hand upon this chart where it curls up.” 

This was done, and Sir Mordaunt drew near the skipper, hold- 
ing tightly by the skylight. I stood on the other side, but the chart 
was intelligible to me though inverted. Likewise I had a good 
view of Purchase, who, the moment I looked at him close, I could 
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see had been drinking. Sir Mordaunt found this out also at once, 
no doubt by the smell of the man’s breath (for he stood next him). 


He drew up suddenly and stared at him, and then glanced at me, 


but said nothing. 

“Here’s the place where I makes the yacht to be,” said Purchase, 
pressing his square thumb upon the chart. “Ye can read the lati- 
tood and longitood,” he aded, speaking in a greasy, ventral, low- 
comedian sort of voice, and surveying me with his small wander- 
ing eyes. 

‘What do you make it?” demanded Sir Mordaunt, with a stern- 
ness I had never seen in him before, nor should have believed 
possible in him. 

The old fellow raised the sheet of paper to his face, and after 
bothering over the figures, answered, “Latitood, twenty-five de- 
grees ten minutes ; longitood, seventy-three degrees five minutes.” 

“What drift have you allowed for the three days?’ I inquired. 

He made no reply. 

“Don’t you hear Mr. Walton’s question?” cried Sir Mordaunt. 

“I’ve got northen to do with Mr. Walton, sir,” he answered. 
“You’re my master.” 

The baronet repeated my question. 

“About thirty mile,” he answered, keeping his thumb stuck upon 
the chart in the queerest posture, as though he wanted to spin 
his hand. 

“You may add another sixty miles to that, Sir Mordaunt, and 
then be within the mark,” said I. 

The old skipper looked at me with wandering eyes and most 
evil expression in his face. I waited for him to insult me, when 
I should have told him he was drunk, and talked to him as I should 
have known how from my old sea training; but he held his peace, 
perhaps because he saw my intention. 

“Here I see is the Crooked Island Passage,” said Sir Mordaunt, 
after pausing to give Purchase time to answer my objection. 

“Bearing south-by-west, half west,” said Purchase. “’Taint 
my idee to try. for that passage, sir. I shall haul away to the 
eastard under heavy canvas till the weather clears.” 

“That’s just what you suggested, Walton,” said Sir Mordaunt, 


' with a gleam of satisfaction on his face. 


Purchase looked at me, and was about to speak, but the yacht 
dipping heavily, he gave with it, lost his balance, and went rolling 
like a barrel down against the bulwarks. This was an accident 
that might easily have befallen him even had he been perfectly 
sober; but as we all perceived he was partially intoxicated, his 
tumbie was like an emphasis upon his condition, and Sir Mordaunt 
looked away with an air of great disgust and irritation from the 
square scrambling figure, as the old noodle got up and lurched 
toward the skylight, with a purple face shining with perspiration. 

“That will do,” said the baronet to Purchase. “You can take 
the chart below again.” 

“That’s what I makes it, sir,” replied the man, again reading 
the sheet of paper, and trying to steady his voice and comport 
himself as though he would have us see his fall was no evidence of 
unsteady legs. “Latitood, twenty-five ten; longitood, seventy- 
three five.” And so saying, he rolled up the chart very slowly, and 
deliberately took a prolonged view of the sea, and watching his 
chance, sheered over to the starboard bulwarks, and clawed him- 
self abreast of the hatchway, down which he disappeared. 

Sir Mordaunt stood near me in moody silence, until Mrs. Stret- 
ton, who grew fatigued by her posture, asked me to hand her to 
the companion. I assisted her to descend the steps, and then re- 
turned. 

“T am afraid you are right in your views of Purchase,” said Sir 
Mordaunt. “He is again in liquor, and I fear the habit is con- 
firmed. Three times we have detected him, and who knows how 
often he may have been intoxicated in the night-time, when we 
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were asleep? I am greatly decieved and disappointed. I could 
not have believed he would misbehave again after the conversa- 
tion I had with him. But I shall say nothing to him. Let him 
carry the yacht to Kingston, which I have no doubt he’ll be able to 
manage, and I will hand the vessel over to some agents to send to 
England. We have all had enough of this cruise. For myself, 
I can honestly say the last week has cured me of my taste for 
ocean sailing. Henceforth—if I am spared for any more yacht- - 
ing—I shall never go a mile beyond English waters. 

“Well, as you say, the man has navigated us so far, and he 
may be able to accomplish the rest; and perhaps you are wise in 
resolving to say nothing to him,” said I. “But he is out in his 
dead-reckoning—of that I am positive; though, as he means to 
stand to the eastward, his miscalculations ought not to greatly 
matter.” 

“When should we make Jamaica, think you ?” 

“In about ten days or so, with anything of a breeze,” I an- 
swered. “I am assuming, of course, that Purchase’ s latitude is 
correct. His longitude I am sure is wrong.” 

“After his conduct to-day I shall stand no more on ceremony,” 
said he. “I’ll not consult the fellow’s feelings. If you will take an 
observation—of course, if a chance occurs,” casting a forlorn 
look at the sky—“ you’ll greatly oblige me.” 

“TI can take a star in his watch below. He needn’t know that I 
am topping him.” 

“Why didn’t you suggest that before?” asked he, reproachfully. 

“Pray remember how sensitive you have been about the man. 
You staved off all criticism.” 

“Because I had confidence. And mind, Walton, I am only 
shaken now because he has broken his promise, and I find him 
drunk again. But you will do as you suggest? It will ease both 
our minds to know that his reckoning tallies with ours. And 
though he should have underestimated our drift to the west, that 
will not make his observations incorrect.” 

“Certainly not,” said I. “But look there—and there! We shall 
get no stars to-night. The horizon’s not a mile off; and did 
mortal man ever see the water so hideously ugly a color before ?” 

The thick mist that had been slowly gathering round, coming 
up from every point of the compass, had made the visible sea a 
mere narrow circle of water, which every moment was growing 
smaller and smaller. The swell, however, was fast falling, though 
it was still ponderous enough in all conscience; and, owing to the 
diminished compass of the deep, had a more formidable appear- 
ance than it wore even when at its worst, owing to the majestic 
waving of the near horizon. The decks were full of currents. of 
air, caused by the wallowing of the schooner, but there was no 
wind on the sea. The folds of the swell were as polished as 
glass. Yet the creeping girdle of mist, and the violent panting 
of the ocean, and malignant, sallow, bluish tint of the water as 
though it was putrefied, and the lowering lead of the sullen, 
motionless sky over our staggering masts, filled the mind with a 
spirit of foreboding miserable to feel and impossible to express. 

When the lunch hour arrived I followed Sir Mordaunt into 
the cabin, where we found Miss Tuke and Mrs. Stretton. Before 
taking his seat, Sir Mordaunt went to his wife’s berth, and then 
returned, accompanied by Norie, who, although greatly nauseated 
by the detestable rolling, was making a manful fight with it. He 
had been in attendance on Lady Brookes for the greater part of 
the morning. This was the first time I had seen him for many 
hours, and we shook hands like people meeting after a long ab- 
sence. 

I found that Mrs. Stretton was to lunch with us, which I at- 
tributed to Miss Tuke’s invitation. But now that she was con- 
stantly with Lady Brookes, there was no reason why she should 
not make one of our party, and drop her furtive life in Carey’s 
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cabin, and her secret meals with that lady’s-maid. I was heartily 
pleased to see her among us. I had all along felt that Norie’s 
banishment of her, merely because Lady Brookes might take 
fright at any reference to the horrors of the time spent upon the 
water-logged bark, was cruel usage to give to the poor ship- 
wrecked woman, whose sex and loneliness, and the dreadful suffer- 
ings she had endured, gave her a powerful claim upon our ten- 
derness.” 

“Do you think we shall have any more stormy weather, Mr. 
Walton?” asked Miss Tuke. 

I answered that it would be very unusual if we met with an- 
other gale, as this was not hurricane month. “The air,” said I, “is 
very thick, but a little wind may scatter that, and expose the blue 
sky again, which I for one shall be glad to see.” 

“The motion of the yacht is much less violent than it was,” said 
Sir Mordaunt. 

“The swell goes down fast, thank Heaven.” 

“Walton,” cried Norie, “you do not catch me coming to sea 
again. An old sailor once said to me, ‘Master, a square foot of 
dry land is better than an acre of shipboard.’ And often did that 
observation rise in my mind whilst I was praying in the gale, and 
wondering how long a stout young fellow like me would take to 
drown.” 

“Tf your fright was so great, I wonder your hair preserved its 
color,” said Miss Tuke. 

“My fright was very great; I don’t deny it. 
thought we had upset,” he answered. 

“That’s an honest admission for our friend to make in the face 
of such courage as you and Mrs. Stretton showed,” said I to Miss 
Tuke. 

“The bravery was Mrs, Stretton’s,” she answered. “Had she not 
encouraged me, I should have been as frightened as Mr. Norie.” 

“The fog must be upon us,” said the baronet. “How uncom- 
monly dark the cabin has become!” 

“Hark! What are they doing on deck?” cried Norie, whose 
nerves were in a condition to be easily alarmed. 

“Making sail,” I answered, hearing the tramp of feet and the 
sounds of coils of running gear flung down. “There is a breeze 
coming, or arrived.” 

In a few moments the vessel heeled over to starboard—sure 
evidence that canvas was on her and that wind was blowing. The 
inclination greatly steadied her, and there was a sensation of 
buoyancy in her movements as she swung over the swell. 

“Can you read that tell-tale over your head, Sir Mordaunt?” I 
called out. 

He stood up and looked at the compass with a pair of glasses 
that dangled on his waistcoat. The gloom was so deep that he had 
some difficulty to decipher the points. After a little he said: 

“We are heading south-east by east.” 

I reflected, and said: 

“That is not our course. Tripshore should be advised not to 
make any southing. We have a whole nest of islands under our 
lee.” 

He interrupted me. 

“Let us go on deck, Walton, and see what they are about.” 

I threw down my knife and fork, and ran for my hat. Had it 
not been for the tepid temperature, emerging through the com- 
panion into the open air would have been like shooting into a 
London November day. The mist was as thick as smoke, grayish 
rather than white, owing to the sun being buried; and had you 
flung a biscuit over the yacht’s side it would have disappeared 
before it touched the water, so short was the span of visible sea 
from the yacht to the concealing folds of vapor. The mist was 
like a driving rain, and the decks were dark with the saturation 
of it. The breeze was sweeping the vapor in masses along with it, 
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and whitening the near water with streaks and glancings of foam. 

The yacht was close-hauled. They had set the double-reefed 

mainsail and standing and outer jibs, and this canvas was as flat 

as pancakes under the tautly bowsed sheets. Indeed, our main boom 

was very nearly amidships. The send of the head swell stopped 

the schooner’s way, and she was jammed too close to the wind to 

take much propulsion from the canvas that was stretched like 

drumskins fore and aft her. I was bitterly vexed to find the wind 

sticking in the east. Tripshore came up to us the moment we ap-. 
peared. 

“Do you think you are wise in making any southing?” I asked 
him. 

“Why sir,” he answered, “if Mr. Purchase’s reckoning is right, 
we have plenty of sea-room with our head at this.” : 

“But Mr. Walton is persuaded that we are farther to the west- 
ward than Purchase allows,” said Sir Mordaunt. 

“Give the matter a moment’s consideration, Tripshore,” said I. 
“Will you agree with Purchase that our drift during the gale 
was only thirty miles?” 

“I’m agreeable to double that, sir,” he answered. 
then there’s nothing in the way, heading as we go.” 

“Fetch the chart,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt. “There’s only one 
road to be taken, and that’s the right one.” 

The man quitted the deck, and I walked aft, to see what leeway 
we were making. The wake was short, broad, and oily, and veered 
away on our weather quarter. With my hand upon the compass 
card, I made it about two points. This was as much leeway as 
one would look for in a ship under close-reefed topsails. It did 
not surprise me, however. I knew, under certain conditions, that 
few schooners could hold their own on a wind better than the 
Lady Maud, but the luff choked her. She was under small can- 
vas, and looking, as she was, almost right in the wind’s eye, it was 
wonderful that she made any headway at all. 

To save this leeway, I thought it would be advisable to ease off 
the sheets a trifle; but the responsibility of making any suggestion 
in the midst of weather as thick as mud, and in the face of my 
complete doubts of Purchase’s accuracy as to the position he af- 
firmed us to be in, weighed down my anxiety, and determined me 
to hold my peace for the present. 

After a brief absence, Tripshore returned with the chart. He 
laid it upon the skylight, and we bent over it. 

“You see, sir,” said the mate to me, “if Mr. Purchase be out 
even by three times the drift he allows for, this here course of 
south-east by east heads us well into the open, away from that 
there raffle,” indicating the Bahama group to the south of Provi- 
dence Channel. 

“But suppose our longitude should be to the west of 74 de- 
grees?” said I. “Go and look over the stern, and mark the 
leeway, and then take notice of this island,” pointing to the island 
of San Salvador. 

“Ay, Walton,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, “but why do you 
want to give us so much west longitude? Allowing that Purchase 
is out as far as you say, you don’t believe that-he is farther out 
still?” 

“T don’t know,” said I. “I have no faith in his calculations. Who 
can swear that his latitude is right?” 

Sir Mordaunt peered at the chart, and then said: 

“What do you propose, Walton ?” 

“Since you ask me plump,” I answered, “I should like to see 
the yacht on the starboard tack.” 

“That ’ud be running away from where you want to go to, sir, 
wouldn’t it?” said Tripshore, smiling. 

“We certainly don’t want to do that,” cried Sir Mordaunt, 
quickly. “We must get to Kingston as soon as ever we can.” 

(Continued on page 354.) 
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HE coming season promises to be an interesting one on the 

| Great Lakes as far as racing is concerned, and particu- 

larly in Class R boats. Several valuable trophies have 

been offered for inter-Club races with boats of this class, and a 
number of new craft will be on hand to compete for them. 

With the courtesy of Messrs. Cox & Stevens, of this city, we 
are publishing herewith plans of a Class R boat from their de- 
signs which is being built by a 
syndicate composed of members 
of the Lakewood Yacht Club, on 
Lake Erie, this club being one of 
those most actively interested in 
the class on the Lakes and having 
among its members many enthusi- 
astic racing men. 

As the Interlake Yachting As- 
sociation has recently adopted 
the Universal Rule of measure- 
ment, with a slight modification 
making allowance for centerboard 
boats racing against keel vessels, 
it is probable that the coming 
races will be unusually interest- 
ing, as without doubt there will be 
several distinct types of boats 





A New Class R Boat for the Great Lakes 





competing. 
In this craft Messrs. Cox & 
Stevens have turned out a keel 





in those waters, have developed a boat that is not extreme in any 
one particular and one that should give a good account of her- 
self under all conditions. 

An inspection of the plan shows a very pleasing, attractive . 
boat, with moderate freeboard, well proportioned ends, a pleas- 
ing sheer, and sections that are calculated to make her carry her 
sail well and travel fast under almost any conditions of weather. 

This vessel is now well under 
construction in a local yard in the 
neighborhood of Lakewood, and 
her spars, sails and fittings are all 
being turned out by the most 
expert concerns in the several 
branches. No expense is being 
spared in the construction of this 
vessel, which is being carried on 
under the superintendence of the 
designers. She has a trunk cabin 
with glass sides, commonly seen 
in all the new sailing yachts, and 
offers good accommodations for 
her crew. 

The construction, while light, 
is very substantial, and the boat 
ought to stand a lot of driving. 
The sail plan is particularly good, 
and she should be an easy boat to 
handle. The forward overhang 
is fairly long, the forestay coming 










boat, the approximate dimensions 
being: Length over all, 34 feet 





down to the stem head, as in most 

















6 inches; waterline,.21 feet 6 
inches; beam, 7 feet 9 inches; 
draft, 5 feet 2 inches; sail area, 
565 square feet. In getting up this design the architects have 
studied carefully the existing conditions where the races are to 
be held, and, on account of the varied weather to be experienced 
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good size, and are not too large for a small crew to handle. 
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of the Q and P class boats of the 
present day. 

It would be a good thing if 
more boats of this class were built for Eastern waters, as the R 
class seldom fills in the Sound regattas. They are a particularly 
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A 23-Foot Special-Class Knockabout 


T is getting to be quite a common thing for the yachtsmen of 
Northern Europe to have their racing craft designed in this 
country, and the accompanying plans of a little 23-foot, spe- 

cial-class racer designed for Mr. Victor Favre, of Wiborg, Fin- 
land, is the latest one of a number 
of boats designed during the past 
few years by Mr. William H. Hand, 
Jr., of New Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, for use in those waters. 

This interesting little boat was 
built under a special rating rule in 
use in that country, and will be raced 
in the vicinity of Wiborg this sum- 
mer in competition with other boats 
built to the same rule. While a cen- 
terboard boat, she is not flat, having 
a good body and 800 pounds of lead 
in her keel, through a slot in which 
the centerboard works. 

The principal dimensions are: 

Length over all, 23 feet 1% 
inches ; 

Length waterline, 14 feet; 

Extreme beam, 6 feet 7% inches; 

Draft, 2 feet 3 inches. 

She is knockabout-rigged, with fore- 
stay leading down to the stem head. _ 














tings, etc., are of the best materials. The lines show a very 

clean, wholesome little craft, well adapted for afternoon sailing 

and class racing, and the design should make an excellent one- 

design class for clubs where the depth of water prevents the use 
of a keel boat. The overhangs are 
shapely and not excessive, and the 
sail area is moderate. 

The craft is made non-sinkable by 
the use of watertight bulkheads. 
The plans herewith show the general 
arrangement and construction very 
fully. 

The centerboard, while amply 
deep, is rather narrow, and, for this 
reason, takes up very little of the 
available room in the cockpit. 

It may be surprising to American 
yachtsmen to learn that there is con- 
siderable activity in yacht racing in 
Finland, Helsingfors and Wiborg 
being the principaf centers, and a 
great number of modern boats are 
to be found in these waters, most of 
them, being for the smaller classes. 
While a number of these craft are 
of American design, as already 
noted, there are also quite a num- 








The construction is substantial, 
the frames being of oak, spaced 9 


ber of British design, and sev- 
eral designed and built by local 





inches from center to center, while 
there are two diagonal brass straps running across the deck beams 
_ forward. 

She is an open boat, with a good-sized cockpit with seats on 
either side. The deck is canvas-covered, and all wire stays, fit- 


Finnish firms. For this reason 
the interest in racing has always been keen. It is one of the few 
places where boats from the boards of designers of different coun- 
tries are raced consistently, and it is pleasing to note that Ameri- 
can-designed boats have always done well there. 
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Mr. Hand, the designer of this boat, is well known as the de- 
signer of the V-bottomed type of motor boats, both cruiser and 











speed launches, and has done much to make this particular type 
popular. 


A 55-Foot High-Speed Motor Launch 


HERE is now building by the George Lawley & Son, Cor- 
T poration, Neponset, Mass., from designs by Messrs. 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, and under their supervision, a 
55-foot, high-speed motor launch, the plans of which are shown 
here. There is a fast growing demand for large high-speed 
boats of this type for day service, and the present one is a de- 
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velopment of one of this firm’s popular models. Her construc- 
tion will be of the best throughout, and, while in no sense heavy, 
is most substantial. 

Her general dimensions are: 55 feet over all, 6 feet 10 inches 
beam, 4 feet 3 inches deep. Her keel will be of yellow pine in 
one length; the stem of. oak, crooked in one piece; frames of 
elm, steam-bent, in one piece from keel to deck. The planking 
will be of mahogany, copper-fastened, and deck of mahogany. 
The motor foundations are to be of elm, and extra heavy. She 
will have a turtle deck forward, with a watertight bulkhead in 
bow. There will be three cockpits, with mahogany coamings. 

In the after, or owner’s, cockpit there will be two athwartship 
seats, with lockers underneath. There will be a storm hood over 
this cockpit, with a mahogany wind shield with glass windows, 
which will furnish ample protection for the owner in stormy 
weather. Forward of this is the engineer’s cockpit, with seat 
and lockers on each side, at the after end of the engine space. 
Directly forward of this engine space is the steersman’s cock- 

















pit, which also has an athwartship seat, with locker underneath. 
This cockpit is fitted with a hinged wind shield. The launch is 
to have two steering wheels, one in the owner’s cockpit and one 
in the steersman’s cockpit on the starboard side. She will also 
be fitted with five watertight bulkheads. 

Her motive power will consist of two 200 horsepower, 8-cylin- 
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der Jencick motors, with reversing gear, air tank, etc. These 
motors Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have used in several 
high-speed motor boats of their design and have found them to 
be excellent for this type of boat. The gasolene tanks are to be 
of seamless tinned steel with a capacity of 270 gallons; they will 
be six in number—four in the after part of the launch and two 
under the forward cockpit. The gasolene supply pipes will be 
of copper. Practically all metal work on deck will be of brass. 
Her propellers are being especially designed by Mr. Crane, the 
shafting being of Tobin bronze, while she will have a Monel plate 
rudder. She is designed to have a speed of 35 miles an hour. 

This boat is being built for a prominent New York yachtsman, 
who now owns a fast launch which was built a few years ago 
from Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane’s design. She will be 
used principally at Islesboro, Me. 

Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane now have under construction 
several fast racing boats, which will no doubt give good accounts 
of themselves this coming season. 
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A 21-Foot Raised-Deck Auxiliary Cruiser 


HE designs of Mr. C. H. Dodd, of Boston, who has made 
a specialty of the V-bottomed type of auxiliary cruiser, 
are already well known to the readers of YACHTING, a 
number of boats having been built from plans of this type 
that we have published and described at various times. 
The drawings which 
we publish herewith are 
of one of Mr. Dodd’s 
latest boats, and vary 
somewhat from the pre- 
vious ones, owing to the 
fact that in them he has 
embodied the raised- 
deck cabin of the power 
boat in a 21-foot auxil- 


o| 2 . iary knockabout, thereby 
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adding considerably to 
the room in the cabin 
and simplifying her con- 
struction somewhat over 
the trunk-cabin type. 
This boat measures 
21 feet in length over 
all, 17 feet on the water- 
line, 7 feet extreme 
beam, 6 feet 4 inches beam at waterline, with a draft of 3 feet. 
She is sharp forward, with no reverse curve, and has a long keel, 
in which is carried 639 pounds of cast iron as ballast. She has 
a small bridge deck amidships, under which is located a 3-horse- 
power, single-cylinder motor turning a two-bladed propeller, this 
arrangement keeping the engine entirely out of the cabin, and, at 
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the same time, out of the way in the cockpit, as the bridge deck, 
with a hatch over the engine, adds to the seating capacity of the 
boat. There is a hatch with a grating in the cockpit floor just 
aft of the engine, allowing proper ventilation. The cockpit is 7 
feet 1 inch long, with a seat across the after end and on either 
side. ‘ 

The cabin itself is 6 feet 6 inches long between the after bulk- 
head and the bulkhead for the clothes lockers at the forward end, 
and has a transom on either side, providing sleeping accommoda- 
tions. . Forward of the clothes lockers is space for a two-burner 
stove, with ample dish lockers and facilities for storing provi- 
sions. There is 4 feet 4 inches of headroom, which, while lim- 
ited, is a good deal for a boat of this size. 

The cabin is lighted and ventilated by two ports on either side 
and a large hatch forward 
of the mast, over the n 
stove. The boat carries M 
262 square feet of sail, i 
216 feet being in the | 
mainsail and 46 feet in ‘y 


AT 


the jib, the main boom be- 
ing 15 feet in length. 

A V-bottomed boat of 
this type is of very sim- ’ 
ple construction, being : 
easily built by an ama- 
teur, as there is little aise G s5ph. (ca 
bending and fitting of : 
planks. The cost of building her in good manner, with sails, a 3 
or 3%4-horsepower motor, complete and ready for sea, with 
the exception of cabin fittings, should not exceed $425 or $450. 
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for use on the St. Lawrence River, Lake Ontario, Gulf 

of St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Coast by the Stearns & 

McKay Company, of Marblehead, Mass., and show the latest 
production of this type of craft by this well-known firm. 

In placing the order the requirements of the owner called for 
a powerful seagoing cruiser and one which would at the same 
time be thoroughly satisfactory on the more sheltered waters of 
the St. Lawrence River, the boat being for a Canadian yachts- 
man. 

The general dimensions of the boat are: 

Length over all, 80 feet; 
Length waterline, 74 feet; 
Extreme beam, 14 feet 6 inches; 
Extreme draft, 4 feet 6 inches. 

The plans show a very powerful boat, with ample freeboard 
for off-shore cruising and rough water. She has a flush raised 
deck forward extending for nearly one-half the length of 
the yacht, while a large pilot house insures ample protection 
in wet or heavy weather. Immediately aft of the pilot house is 
a raised platform or bridge where an additional steering gear is 
located, allowing the boat to be handled from this point as well 
as from the pilot house. This bridge is covered by an awning, 
as is the entire after part of the vessel, the stanchions being so 
arranged that they may be unshipped and stowed away below 
decks, occupying but small space. 

From the break of the raised deck a trunk cabin extends, with 
oblong plate-glass windows, these and two large skylights giving 
ample light and ventilation below. The interior of the yacht was 
worked out to give the maximum comfort for cruising. There 
is a large main cabin aft under this raised cabin trunk, which may 
be entered directly from the cockpit by a companionway. This 
cabin is 10 feet long by 10 feet wide and makes a very pleasant 
lounging room, there being transoms on either side which may 
be made into berths at night, a dresser, lockers, etc. There is 
also another companionway opening from the starboard alley- 
way and leading below into a passage connecting the main cabin 
and the two staterooms forward. Along this passageway, oppo- 
site the stairs, is a large bathroom, with full-sized bathtub and the 


Ta accompanying plans are of an 80-foot cruiser designed 
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An 80-Foot Seagoing Cruiser 





usual fittings, while alongside the stairs is a large hanging locker. 

The owner’s stateroom, on the port side, is particularly com- 
modious, and makes a very comfortable living room, there being 
a large built-in berth, bureau, seat and clothes locker. The star- 
board stateroom also has a large berth, clothes locker and seat. 

The arrangement is particularly well laid out for those occa- 
sions when there are ladies in the party, as access may be had to 
the staterooms without having to go through the main cabin. 
Forward of the two staterooms is a watertight bulkhead separat- 
ing the engine room and crew’s quarters from the owner’s quar- 
ters. There will, however, be a sliding door in this bulkhead, 
allowing access to the galley, forward, in heavy weather without 
the necessity of going on deck. 

The engine room is 11 feet 6 inches long, large enough to pre- 
vent any crowding, and is not encumbered with tanks of any 
kind. The yacht will be powered with a 90 horsepower, triple- 
expansion steam engine, with oil-burning boilers, the fuel being 
carried in tanks forward of the galley and aft under the quarter- 
deck. This is the second outfit of the kind that the Stearns & 
McKay Company have used for vessels intended for Canadian 
waters. 

Forward of the engine room is a large galley, ventilated by a 
raised hatch or trunk overhead under the navigating bridge. In 
this room are a stove, sink, hot-water boiler and dish racks, while 
there are plenty of lockers for storerooms and for holding dun- 
nage, etc., every provision being made here for good, clean cook- 
ing being done in a comfortable manner. A stairway leads from 
the galley into one corner of the pilot house above. 

Forward of this compartment are the storerooms, ice box and 
fuel tanks between two bulkheads, while beyond these bulkheads 
is the forecastle, which is entered by a booby hatch from the for- 
ward deck. There is a crew’s toilet room in the extreme bow 
of the boat. 

The yacht was designed particularly for a comfortable, seawor- 
thy craft with fair speed, and one that would give the greatest 
amount of comfort to a good-sized party on extended cruising, 
There are comfortable accommodations for ten people, exclusive 
of the crew. The boat will be lighted by electricity, and will have 
the usual engine-room equipment and accessories. 
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The new rules for the British In- 
ternational Trophy, formulated by 
the committee having charge of the 
matter, were received too late for a 
comprehensive review of them in last 
month’s issue; but, after reading them over carefully, one is now 
able to form an opinion of them as a whole. 

In the first place, the rules seem to be drafted in a very broad- 
minded manner, and it is particularly gratifying to note the lib- 
eral view of the trustees, the Royal Motor Yacht Club, in throw- 
ing the event open to an entry from ahy recognized yacht club; 
any yacht club being also eligible to challenge for the trophy. It 
is, of course, essential to have a recognized club in each coun- 
try through which negotiations must be carried on; but this does 
not affect the right of any recognized club to enter a boat under 
its own colors and to either defend or challenge for the cup, pro- 
vided the boat proves fast enough. In the event of this boat’s 
winning, the club whose burgee she flew retains custody of 
the cup for one year, or until the date of the next race. 

The rules also provide that, in the event of more than three 
boats entering, the recognized club of each country shall hold an 
elimination race to choose the three fastest boats. It seems wise 
that the details of handling the contest should be left in the hands 
of the recognized club of the country holding the cup, owing to 
the fact that, in an event of this importance, it is fitting that a 
club should be financially able to carry out the programme in a 
way befitting the value of the trophy; for it is conceivable that 
otherwise the trophy might be won by a recognized club, which 
not only had no course of its own suitable for holding the event, 
but which was not in a position, financially, to conduct the races. 
It is also obvious that there should be an unbiassed authority in 
every country to take charge of the preliminary races and choose 
the team representing the country. As the rules limit the entries 
to three boats for each country, the inevitable result of a trial 
race run under any other conditions is very apparent. This 
applies not only to the defense of the cup, but also to challenges 
for the cup in the event of more than three clubs challenging, in 
which case the fastest team, as indicated by the trial races, will 
be chosen. 

Regarding the character of the clubs eligible to challenge or 
defend, Rule II says: “Any properly constituted motor yacht 
club, motor boat club, yacht club or automobile club shall be en- 
titled to challenge for the trophy or enter a boat for its defense.” 
Why automobile clubs should be admitted seems hard to guess, 
as in this country automobile clubs, as such, take no interest in 
the sport or do nothing for its advancement. The Motor Boat 
Club of America, the recognized club of this country, is, of course, 
affiliated with the Automobile Club of America; but the organi- 
zations are kept distinct, and any challenge that came from this 
club would come through the Motor Boat Club. The rules 
further provide that the challenge must be received on or before 
March 1, and that, upon the receipt of the first challenge by the 
recognized club of a country, that club should give notice to all 
recognized clubs of the date and place of the race. 

Another rule that, to our mind, is of great value, in that it 
tends to prevent the entering of freak boats designed only for 


Analysis of the 
New British In- 
ternational 
Trophy Rules. 


the most advantageous conditions, is that which says that “every 
boat on the team representing any country must start in every 
race before the winning boat completes the course, and must 
finish the course within three hours of the finish of the winning 
boat. Any boat failing to do this will be ineligible to start in 
any succeeding race.”’ 

The committee was also wise in not increasing the maximum 
size of the boats. While in a race of this kind practically all re- 
strictions should be eliminated, yet the adoption of the smaller 
class will undoubtedly see more boats built and more races for 
this trophy than if the limit had been fixed at 50 feet. Probably 
the most important provision, however, of the new rules is that 
which says, “At least two races shall be won by one country to 
take the trophy, instead of one, as heretofore, and that racing 
shall be continued until one country has won two such races.” In 
the event of two boats of the same country, but belonging to dif- 
ferent clubs, each winning a race, the recognized club of the coun- 
try shall hold a further race between these two boats to decide 
which is to have the custody of the trophy. 

The influence of the aeroplane is apparent under the deed of 
gift, which states that the propelling mechanism of the hoats must 
work solely in the water and not in the air. 


The Internal-Combustion Engine 
in the Trans-Atlantic Trade. 


A few years ago, when 
steam turbines were at- 
tracting so much attention 
by their adoption for trans-Atlantic steamships, if the prediction 
had been made that, inside of three years, internal-combustion 
engines would be used as a means of propulsion in the larger 
steamships in this particular trade, it would have been scouted as 
the chimera of an unsound mind; but the intervening three years 
have seen tremendous strides in gas-engine design and manufac- 
ture, and the news that now comes from England that an 11,000- 
ton trans-Atlantic passenger and freight steamship is being built 
there whose power will consist entirely of internal-combustion 
engines developing 7,000 horsepower does not cause any adverse 
comment on the experiment, if such it may be called. 

In this country experiments along this line have not gone very 
far, 500 horsepower being about the limit of a single internal- 
combustion engine, while for commercial boats their size will 
probably average considerably under 200 horsepower. A four- 
masted schooner has been tried with 500 horsepower, but has not 
proved much of a success, owing, doubtless, to the fact that the 
power was probably insufficient for the size and of the difficulty of 
installation. In England, however, several 1,000-ton cargo steam- 
ers are already successfully operating on internal-combustion en- 
gines, and the step from these to the 11,000-ton steamer now be- 
ing built in Glasgow for the Russian-American Line is not too 
great to imperil the chances of success. 

The new boat is to be 475 feet long, with a beam of 56 feet, and 
will have accommodations for 400 passengers, in addition to cargo 
holds of more than the average size, made possible by the saving 
of space in the engine and boiler compartments. The new boat 
will have three shafts, driving triple screws, two engines being 
coupled on each shaft, the power of each engine being something 
in excess of 1,000 horsepower. 
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MUARIINTE ENGINE 


One, Two, Four, Six and Eight Cylinders 
Regular—Heavy Duty—High Speed 
2 to 225 Horsepower. 





 * epmetsmsrt te economy and simplicity of operation. These are the points 
to be considered when “‘fitting-out.’”’ Experience has shown you all are 
essential. It has taught us to build engines that combine them. 

BUFFALO Marine Engines have stood the test of a dozen years. They were 
powering boats of all kinds, just as they are today, while other builders were still 
experimenting with models. BUFFALOS, combining the very highest quality 
of design, workmanship and material, have from the very first been the standard of 
engine perfection jin all sizes and powers, for we build not only the best engines, but 


“An Engine for Any Sort or Size of Boat” 


“Regular Type,” and 
“Auto-Marine” BUFFALOS. 
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These are the most serviceable, economical, and easily managed power 
plant for yachts and launches of all kinds. BUFFALOS are installed in 
the largest cruisers; they are also powering canoes, and boats of all the 
sizes in between. 


The ‘Auto-Marine” type was designed to meet the demand for a light- 
weight engine that would be substantial, but at the same time suitable for f 
powering fast boats. They have in every instance given better satisfaction : 
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Four, Cylinder Heavy Duty 
24 and 36 H. P. than the purchaser expected, and we cannot build them fast enough. 


BUFFALO Heavy Duties; a ae | 
The Perfect Work-Engines. Meretaes 4 


BUFFALO Heavy Duty Engines have for years been helping to do the 
world’s work. They are used in hundreds of industries where steady, 
unfailing usefulness is demanded, and every one of them is making good, 
while their field of activity is constantly expanding. 


BUFFALOS are installed in cruisers and work-boats of all kinds both 
for motor and auxiliary power. In the fishing fleets of seven seas and all : 
the inland waters of the world, steam engines are being replaced by the Six Cylinder 100 H. P. 
more economical, always reliable BUFFALOS. Regular Type. 
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The Gordon re- 
versing propeller, 
with which Eastern 
motor boat men be- 

came bettér acquainted at the recent New 

York Show, is a radical departure from all 

other existing reversing propeller mechan- 
isms. Instead of the feathering of the blades being obtained through the 
fore and aft motion of an outside sleeve passing through the stuffing-box, 
in the Gordon it is obtained by means of a rotary motion of the sleeve 
being transmitted through a pinion on the after end of the sleeve to pinions 
on the blades. 

As will be seen by illustration No. 1, the fore and aft movement of the 
reversing lever rotates geared wheels placed at right angles to and en- 
gaging the propeller shaft sleeve, on the forward end of which is a toothed 


A Novel, Ingenious 
and Effective Re- 
versing Propeller 


Fig. 1.—Detail of Control Outfit of Gordon Reversible Propeller. 


gear wheel. This rotary motion of the wheel is transmitted inside the 
propeller hub, without lost motion, to the propeller blades themselves by 
beveled toothed gears on sleeve and blades, as shown in illustration No. 2. 

The manufacturers of the Gordon propeller claim that. with this rotary 
motion of the sleeve there is no loosening of the packing in the stuffing-box. 
Furthermore, there is absolutely constant leverage on the blades, with 
no back lash or lost motion—a certain travel of the reversing gear always 
giving a certain amount of rotation to the propeller blades. Not only are 
the Gordon propellers correctly designed so as to give the utmost power 
of which the engine is capable, but they are very easily installed and 
absolutely interchangeable down to 
the minutest part. 

A new and improved control 
lever and quadrant allows the plac- 
ing of the reversing lever in any 
part of the boat desired—a very 
important matter for the single- 
handed skipper. 

Gordon propellers are built in 
both two and three-bladed styles, 
with either steel or bronze shafts. 
This company also make a weed- 
.. less reversible propeller—weedless 
on the reverse as well as on the 
go-ahead position—something new 
in this line. 

A very interesting illustrated 
book, describing the principle on 
which the propellers operate, and 
containing a table of sizes and 
prices, will be mailed to those 
mentioning that they are readers 
of Yacutinc by the Gordon Pro- 
peller Company, go1z2 Desmond 
Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Those interested in propeller out- 
fits will find this book very in- 
structive. 


Fig. 2.—Sectional view of hub mechanism of Gordon Reversible Propeller, showing how 
sleeve rotates blades inside of hub. 


A Sailmaker at a It looked, at first glance, to those visitors to C. D. 
Motor Boat Show Durkee & Company’s space at the recent New York 
Motor Boat Show as if a woodchuck had gotten into 
the wrong hole, when a sailmaker was seen seated on his bench working 
away with a palm and needle on a piece of 10-ounce duck. But those 
persons who jumped at this hasty conclusion had small powers of per- 
spicacity, as they found out when the following circular was thrust into 
their hands—the caption of “Don’t Read This” on the outside being enough 
to insure-its immediate perusal: 
“When we look around this hall and see all the motor boats we feel that 
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60-horse-power, heavy-duty Sterling Engine, which ran continuously 
under its own power at the New York Motor Boat Show. 


a sailmaker is out of place, and perhaps you think the same; but still you 
may want an awning or deck cover, and so we have come here to help you 


out. Also there may be some sports here who still cling to the old- 
fashioned way of sailing by wind power, and to these we guarantee not 
only a good looking sail but also a good place in the race, provided it is in 
their yacht to win. Yours truly, 
“Joun Curtin (Inc.), 4 South Street.” 
The average motor boat owner hardly realizes how much he is dependent 
on a sailmaker for the proper equipment of his boat, but everything from 
spray hoods to awnings and hatch covers comes from one of these sail 
lofts; and just because a monkey- 
wrench may be a useful article on 
a gasolene motor it doesn’t mean 
that sailmaking is a lost art by any 
means. 

Another thing that John Curtin 
exhibited at his booth that should 
be of interest to every motor boat 
owner who contemplates going off 
shore or along the coast, is a sea- 
anchor, with folding, galvanized 
iron frame—a mighty convenient 
thing to ride to when there is any 
engine tinkering to be done and no 
bottom under you. 


The Sterling The 1911 New 

Show Exhibit York Motor Boat 

and a New Show, just closed, 

Catalogue was one of the 

most _ successful 

shows ever held, and looking back 

to the two weeks, day and night, 

that Madison Square Garden was 

‘ x open, one is struck by the interest- 
WL “i ’ ing exhibits. One of the most in- 
teresting of these was that of 
the Sterling Engine Company, of 
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VALENTINE’S 





SPAR 





“The Varnish That Won’t Turn White’ } 


$1,000.00 Reward 





If Valspar Turns White in Water 





A Spar Varnish must first of all be water-proof. 


A varnish which does not resist water is no more 
suitable for boats and exterior work than is mosquito 
netting for umbrellas. 


To test the water-proofness of a varnish—see if it 
turns white in water. This turning white is evidence 
of physical and chemical action. 


The physical action is the penetrating of the.water in 
minute particles into the varnish. The uneven re- 
fraction of light by the mingledf particles’ gives a white 
and opaque appearance. 


The chemical action is the hydrating of the oleo- 
metallic compounds in the varnish, soon rendering 
them permanently white and opaque. 


Valspar will not turn white in water. And it is the 
only varnish that won’t. 





In fact, it is the only water-proof varnish made—the 
only one that in color, in brilliancy, in hardness and 
in durability, remains absolutely unharmed no matter 
how long or often immersed. 


Valspar never hoists the White Flag!!! 


We will gladly send a booklet to anyone who is” 
disposed to investigate; also a piece of japanned tin 
varnished on one end with Valspar, on the other end 
with one of the best known Spar Varnishes. 


Put it in water. The Spar Varnish end will turn white. 
But we will pay you $1,000.00 in cash if the Valspar 
end turns white! 


Valspar in addition to not turning white has every 
other good quality that a varnish should possess, 
namely, good body and paleness, easy working and 
flowing, rapid drying and hardening, high lustre, 
and above all, long life. 


VALSPAR 


Bronze Bottom Paint 









A wonderful new anti-fouling compound. 
a boat free from all sea life for an entire season. Mixed ready for use. 
Will not harden or turn green in can. 
hours and may then be second coated. 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 


Two coats will keep the bottom of 


Dries hard and smooth in three 


New York—Chicago—Boston—Toronto--—London 
Paris—Amsterdam 


= VAENTRES~ 


W. P. FULLER & CO 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Oakland, Stockton, Los Angeles, San Diego,’ Cal. 
Portland, Ore., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Wash. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Slope and Hawaiian Islands. 


Please mention YacutinG when corresponding with our advertisers. 











Buffalo, N. Y. At 
this booth an in- 
terested group of 
spectators stood 
at all times 
watching one of 
the Sterling Com- 
pany’s big 6-cyl- 
inder, 60-horse- 
power, heavy- 
duty engines run- 
ning under its 
own power. A 
cut of this engine 
is shown here- 
with. This is es- 
sentially a.slow- 





24-foot se f Louisville, K ith a 24-H. P. t speed engine. 

-footer Eclipse, of Louisville, Ky., with a 24-H. P. type . . . 

G Fairbanks-Morse gasoline marine engine. She having six cylin- 
makes 21 miles per hour. ders, each 6% 


inches bore by 8 
inches stroke, and develops its rated power at a speed of 400 revolutions 
per minute. The ease and quietness of the performance of the engine were 
much commented upon, and gave one an idea of the perfection of design 
and workmanship and the advancement made in Sterling construction. It 
is not often one of these big engines is seen running outside of a boat, and 
those who did see it seemed to be greatly interested. 

The Sterling Engine Company have also received from the printers and 
are now distributing their 1911 catalogue. This is a handsome 48-page 
book, very thoroughly illustrated and describing the different types and 
sizes of engines. It also goes into 
complete details regarding the dif- 
ferent parts that enter into the 
construction of engines; shows 
their enlarged factory, and also 
contains pictures of a number of 
boats powered with Sterling en- 
gines. 

One of these books will be sent 
free to anyone writing to the Ster- 
ling Engine Company. 


Be Careful of 
Your Decks 


You can scrape 
your decks down 
to the wood, sand- 
paper them down to a glass finish, 
and then rub down between each 
coat of varnish, and flatter your- 
self that you made a good job of 
it, but the first time a hot, dry spell 
comes along the strips of the deck shrink, and the composition of putty, 
wood filler, and various other compounds that are so often used to fill in 
places between the strips, cracks and Ioosens. Then the next time the deck 
gets wet the strips swell and squeeze out the loosened putty, and all your 
toil has been for naught, as far as the appearance of that deck is con- 
cerned. There has, however, been discovered a composition that will stay 
in a deck seam for an entire season, no matter to what degree of alternate 
wetness and dryness, cold and heat the decks are subjected, and this com- 
position is Jeffery’s Patent Marine Yacht Glue, and the secret of the 
longevity of its usefulness lies in its elasticity, which allows it to be com- 
pressed or expanded without leaving the sides of the seam in which it is 
placed. 

. The glue is made in black, white, yellow and also a mahogany color—the 
white, yellow and mahogany look pretty, but the black glue is the best, and 
is guaranteed by the makers to be the really genuine sticker that relieves 
the owner’s mind 
of all care as far 
as his seams are 
concerned. It is 
a mighty good 
idea for the boat 
owner when 
specifying work 
to be done on his 
boat towards get- 
ting her into com- 
mission for this 
season to specify 
that Jeffery’s 
Marine Yacht 





Shark, equipped with Waterman K-4, 8 to 10-H. P. motor, 


making 20 miles an hour on Erie Canal. (See page 350.) 
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Alaskan Avar Canoe fitted with 4-H. P. Gray Motor, that has covered over 5,000 
miles along the Alaskan coast. 
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Glue be used ‘to 
pay the deck seams, 
or if he intends 
doing it himself, to 
write to L. W. 
Ferdinand & Co., 
201 South Street, 
Boston, Mass., for 
a sample of the 
glue and direction 
for applying it. These directions are a highty important item, as while 
very simple and easily followed, they must be followed if the best results 
are to be obtained. 





Sea anchor or drag made by John Curtin, Inc. 
(See page 346.) 


Fairbanks-Morse Fairbanks-Morse & Company will hold a series 
Marine Engine Exhibits of exhibitions of their marine engines at their 

various show rooms as follows: Indianapolis, 
Ind., March 20 to 25; Cincinnati, Ohio, April 1, 3 and 4; Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 8, 10 and 11; Louisville, Ky., April 15 to 22. 

These exhibits will afford motor boat enthusiasts in the vicinity of these 
cities an opportunity to see some of the latest models of engines, acces- 
sories, boats, etc., and will appeal particularly to the man who was unable 
to attend the Boston, New York or Detroit Shows. 

A very complete and attractive line of marine engines will be shown, 
consisting of the following Fairbanks-Morse types and sizes: 34-horse- 
power, single-cylinder, and 7-horsepower, double-cylinder Type “E” en- 
gines, of the solid head, split base and three-port design; 6-horsepower, 
single-cylinder, 12-horsepower, double-cylinder, 18-horsepower, three- cylin- 
der and 24-horsepower, four-cylinder, Type “G” engines, having removable 
heads and easy access to all working parts; and also some of the three- 
port design. The construction, 
design, principle of operation, 
workmanship, material, etc, of 
these engines will be plainly visible 
in two sectionalized models. These 
engines will be in constant opera- 
tion, showing the motor under 
actual service conditions. In ad- 
dition to these engines all the un- 
assembled parts used in the con- 
struction will be on exhibit, so 
that materials »and workmanship 
may have the very closest scrutiny. 

The above-mentioned types are 
the well-known two-cycle medium- 
speed engines, but they will also 
show their Type “B,” heavy-duty, 
four-cycle marine engines, as well 
as the Type “S,” medium-duty, 
3 four-cycle engines. There will 
also be complete hulls on exhibit, and even if one is already an owner this 
part of the exhibit will appeal to him. Marine hardware and accessories 
will be demonstrated and displayed, such as steering wheels, bilge pumps, 
whistles, cleats, chocks, lighting systems, lamps, special propeller wheels, 
and all the little things necessary for the operation, comfort and appearance 
of a boat. 

It will pay you to see this interesting exhibit even though you are not in 
the market, and if you are you certainly cannot afford to miss it. 


Probably one of the strangest type of craft into 
which the internal-combustion motor has found its 
way is the Alaskan Avar canoe made by the Alaskan 
Indians. Mr. W. R. Hanlon, of Sitka, Alaska, whb claims have the only 
canoe of this kind left in Alaska to-day, has equipped his craft with a 
4-horsepower Gray motor, and in her has traveled over 5,000 miles of 
Alaskan coast and streams under the most trying conditions, towing logs, 
cord wood and other craft. 

Through the courtesy of the Gray Motor Company we reproduce here 
a photograph of this strange craft, showing how he has rigged her up for 
cruising purposes. The picture was taken on the return from a hunting 
trip, and shows the native game which Mr. Hanlon bagged. The motor has 
given excellent satisfaction, and drives the craft at a very fair rate of speed. 

Since the first of the year the New York City agency of the Gray Motor 
Company has been in charge of Mr. W. C. Disbrow, Jr., at 30 Church 
Street, New York City, 


Room 307. Mr. Disbrow 
succeeded Mr. H. G. 
Diefendorf, who gave up 


the New York agency to 
go to the home office. 


Gray Motor in an 
Alaskan Canoe 


Bronze cored tiller rope made by Tucker & Carter 
Rope Co. 


(See page 350.) 
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PRE Speepway GASOLINE ENGINES 


The Up-to-date 
Dependable 
Engine 


Adapted 
To Any Service 


Not A Fair Weather Engine 
—But an engine that stands by and ready under all conditions. It’s built by experts but it 
does not require experts to run it. @ Do you know that the “SPEEDWAY” engine is 
designed and constructed at the largest Yacht and Launch Building Plant in the World? @ Our 


vast experience in building Torpedo Boats, Gun Boats, Yachts, Launches, Working Boats and 
Marine Machinery has given us practical knowledge as to what is required of an engine. 





The Speedway is built to meet all demands. In Stock—Four-cycle Type, 8 to 300 H. P. 
GAS ENGINE 2 POWER CO. and CHARLES L. SEABURY @ CO. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, aces ig as NEW YORK CITY 























Judge a [hing 
by 
What It Does 


100-125 H. P.£. Weight 300 Ibs. 
Thirty-six Starts in one season and Thirty- 
six Firsts, defeating America’s best known 
boats. This proves whether they will stand 
up and what they will do. 


We are equipping the largest lot of boats above thirty miles per hour ever produced by one firm. 


Over One Hundred flights in a Heavier-than-Air Machine without a single accident. The only 
engine that has flown with four men and the only engine with sufficient power to alight in the 
snow and water and fly out again. This is the record of Antony Jannus in a Rex Smith Aero- 
plane at Washington, D .C., eclipsing all flying records in this or any other country. 

“WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 




















The Emerson Engine Co., Inc. viadinin Us a. 


NEW YORK BRANCH—1737 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Please mention YacuT1inc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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40-Foot Stock Launch of Bayonne Launch Co. 


Electric Launch Company The Electric Launch Company, of Bay- 
Discontinue Chicago Office onne, N. J., designers and builders of the 
well-known Elco motor boats, electric 
launches and Elco-A. B. gasolene engines, have discontinued their agency 
in Chicago with James M. Tait & Company. All inquiries for boats from 
Chicago and vicinity should be forwarded to the main office and works of 
the Electric Launch Company, Bayonne, N. J. 
A Fresh Water Shark Through the courtesy of the Waterman Motor 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., we reproduce here- 
with a photograph of a small speed boat built by that company and powered 
with a Waterman K-4, 8-10-horsepower motor. This little boat certainly 
bears out its name as far as resemblance goes, and the same may be said 
as regards speed. A number of these models with the same size motor 
have repeatedly made 20 miles an hour. The photograph of the one we 
publish here was taken in the vicinity of Rochester, and shows the boat 
making that speed by a stop-watch. In fact, the speed of the boat was 
rather too fast for the camera. Twenty miles in a boat of this size with 
only 8-10 horsepower is a remarkable feat. 


A Tiller Rope that 


If you have ever gotten into a tight hole with your 
Won’t Break 


motor boat, where you had to put the wheel hard 
over, and felt the sickening snap of the tiller rope 
when the weight of the boat was thrown on the rudder, you will appreciate 
the value of having a rope between your steering wheel and rudder head 
that you can “bank” on. The majority of small boat owners make the 
mistake of using either a plain braided cord or one with an inferior grade 
of galvanized core for a 
tiller rope, not realizing Bisa we 
the risks they incur by so = ae 
doing. There is on the : 
market to-day a first-class 
article in a Waterproof 
Linen Bronze-Center Til- 
ler Rope, manufactured by 
the Tucker & Carter Rope 
Company, of 76 South 
Street, New York City. 
(See illustration on page 
348.) This tiller rope, con- 
sisting of a braided cord 
containing a bronze core 
center, was patented by 
Mr. William A. Tucker, 
president of the Tucker & 
Carter Rope Company, the 
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patent being later assigned to the company. This tiller rope is the strongest 
for its size of anything manufactured, and is particularly suitable for 
power boats. Before the rope is made the flax yarn is hanked and water- 
proofed. It is then twisted up in the size strands required, which naturally 
insures a waterproof cord throughout. It cannot stretch, is impervious to 
weather, and will give greater service than anything used for the same 
purpose under similar exacting conditions. 

Any of the readers of YACHTING can obtain more information in regard 
to this rope, and can get prices by writing to the Tucker & Carter Rope 
Company, 76 South Street, New York City. 


The Bayonne Launch Company, of Bayonne, 
N. J., have turned out an excellent stock boat in 
a 40-foot cruiser. In this boat the designers have gone back to a modifica- 
tion of the glass-sided cabin, seen so frequently five or six years ago. This 
is a very natural change for a boat that is designed for use in more or less 
sheltered waters, as it insures plenty of light and air; and in a boat of this 
size the cabin house is low enough not to spoil the proportions of the boat. 
The dimensions are 37 feet long on the water, 40 feet over all, 10 feet 6 
inches extreme beam and 3 feet draft. She is a big, husky boat, with good 
beam for her length, and has an unusual amount of space below. 

There is a large self-bailing cockpit aft, 8 feet in length, on the starboard 
side of which a companionway leads below into the combined engine room 
and galley. This compartment is 9 feet long, with a stove and sink on the 
port side and a large toilet room with a washbasin on the starboard side. 
Forward of this is a main saloon, with a transom berth on either side, 
(Continued on page 362.) 


A 40-Foot Stock Boat 
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Br’er Fox II., which averaged 29.8 miles per hour between Cincinnati and New Orleans. 
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Don’t Buy a Motor Boat 


UNLESS YOU INSIST UPON HAVING 
A SEAMLESS ,;STEEL SAFE, TANK 


A Leaky Boat, Is 
Pretty Bad But 


A LEAKY TANK 
IS WORSE 


Gasoline is mighty dangerous stuff, so when your Riveted 
MaKeshift Tank springs a leak, and your boat is burning, 
just send us a wireless order 


C-Q-D 
P-D-Q 


LET US FIT YOU OUT RIGHT NOW! 
Think This Over— Mr. BOAT OWNER! 





Seamless Steel 
LeaKkless Tested 


TANKS 


JANNEY, STEINMETZ 2 CO. 
Main Office—PHILADELPHIA . Branch—NEW YORK 


Write for International Flag Code in Colors, Free. 




















Cost your dealer more 
— quality maintained, 
price raised. You pay 
the same. 


CAMBRIDGE AMBASSADOR 
In boxes of ten the after-dinner size 


25c 35c 


' “The Little Brown Box'’ 














Both Love the Water! 
THE DIVING GIRL—and _ 


Reries 


Waterproof 
Power-Adding 








M\r. Vowersoarist 


Why use an ignition 
system that ts some day bound to 
stop your engine from spray, f 0g, rain, 

or in a storm—when you need it most ? 


INSIST that your Engine Mfr. equip your 
1911 Engine with &“Perfex”’ 
WATERPROOF, POWER-ADDING Squition 

-—put tt on your old Engine and give it new life— 
if you have a high-tension magneto, protect ‘your- 
self against the unexpected by installing ¢*”Perkex’”? 
jor one set of plugs. GET CATALOG No. 100 














£6" Pentex”? “Rectified “Magneto 
IS “FUNDAMENTALLY” DIFFERENT 


Does away with sparking at the vibrator, 
uses no governor—makes hot fat sparks— 
gives 20 c. p. light. [Get Catalog No. 110 


ASK FOR CATALOGS—DON'T DELAY 
THIS IS IMPERATIVE! 


LAKE AVENUE 
CANTON, MASS. 


ELec. Goons Mra. Co. 





Please mention YacHTt1nG when corresponding with our advertisers. 











New Speed Boats for the Buffalo Club 


The most interesting event of the month as far as the sail boat game is 
concerned is the announcement that Dr. E. L. Hewson, of the Buffalo 
Yacht Club, has purchased the Invader, owned by J. H. Fernside, of 
Hamilton, Ont., and will bring her here to join the yacht club fleet as soon 
as the weather will-permit. This is the first move of many in prospect 
to increase the racing strength of the Buffalo Yacht Club, and those who 
know the plans of the club believe that the coming season will contain 
numerous and frequent surprises. As everyone knows the Invader is 
the only boat that ever won Canada’s cup except the Canada herself. She 
is also the boat that defeated the Cadillac not so very long ago. The 
Invader is 53 feet long on the waterline and 50 feet over all. 

Fast boats will also be added to the fleets of all the local motor boating 
organizations before the season begins. Commodore Levant R. Vander- 
vort, of the Buffalo Launch Club, will have a new boat this year, equipped 
with a 90-horsepower, high-speed Buffalo engine. While this boat will be 
extremely fast, speed is not being made the first object in its construction, 
but rather to get a fast boat for general utility. 

Among other members of the Buffalo Launch Club who will have new 
boats next summer is. former Fleet Captain Charles S. Alt. The new boat 
that is being built for him is of ‘the automobile type, finished inside and 
out with mahogany. She will be 28 feet long and about 5 feet beam over 
all, and will be equipped with a 25-horsepower Buffalo engine of the 
auto-marine type. 

In the matter of building fast boats the Motor Boat Club of Buffalo will 
not be behind hand. Members boast that before the season is over the 
club will have the best fleet of speed boats on fresh water. Whether this 
will be accomplished or not it is evident that many fast boats will be added 
to the fleet, and there is even talk of fitting up a racing boat of the larger 
type at a cost of several thousand dollars to compete in most of the leading 
events of the country. It is also reported that Frederick K. Burnham’s 
Intruder, now at Buffalo, will remain here through the summer, cutting 
an important figure in local events. The Intruder is equipped with a 
Sterling engine. 

The American Power Boat Association has authorized the Buffalo 
section, consisting of the Buffalo Launch Club, the Motor Boat Club of 
Buffalo and the Buffalo Yacht Club, to run a cruising race for cabin 
cruisers during the coming season for the silver challenge cup of the 
American Power Boat Association. A meeting will be held soon to make 
the necessary plans. Cc. B. McCuarc. 


From Along the South Jersey Beach 
VENTNOR CITY YACHT CLUB 


Once more, with the backbone of winter broken, the boys are beginning 
to talk up the possibilities of the coming season, and from all indications 
it won’t take long before there will be more “doings” on the old Canal. 

The Isabella, Caliph, Vincent, Skibo, Nike, Julia, Hortense, Phantom, 
Lucille R., Louisa, Jesse Louise, Imp and Ida K. are all now being over- 
hauled by their owners. They comprise some of the finest boats along 
the coast, and besides these cruisers there are many fine speed boats owned 
by members of the club, and several additions will slip into the water in 
the next month. 

Caliph and Isabella II will be put in first-class racing trim this year and 
will go out to clean up everything in sight. 


OCEAN CITY YACHT CLUB 


The third annual smoker of the club was held on February 21, 1911, in 
the banquet hall of the Hotel Walton. A Dutch supper was served at 
8 o'clock, and no expense was spared by the entertainment committee. 
The smoker outclassed anything of its kind ever given by the club; the 
entertainment was the best and cleanest that could be had, and the club’s 
reputation for hospitality was ably maintained in the eyes of several 
prominent guests. 

The regatta committee have about completed another big programme 
for the coming season. Every effort will be made to make the big Open 
Regatta of August 5 a part of yachting history, and the visiting clubs 
will never forget this event. Everybody will work this season to bring 
back the Schermerhorn Cup from Island Heights, and from the plans 
now on foot it looks like a sure thing. The boys are glad to know that 
Commodore Hexamer has fully recovered from his recent injuries. 


CHELSEA YACHT CLUB 


This club, if completed before the 1st of August, will be the social 
center of activity for the vast-colony of Philadelphia “water bugs” who 
make Chelsea their summer home. ‘And not only that, it will also have the 


biggest fleet of yachts and motor boats of any of the younger yacht clubs 
along. the coast. 


Driftwood from Along Shore 
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Commodore Swoyer is building a fast racing cruiser to compete with the 
Caliph and the Isabella II, and Quartermaster Smith will command a new 
30-foot cabin cruiser. 

SEASIDE YACHT CLUB 


Following the movement to reorganize, which was started several 
months ago at the close of the last yachting season, the club, at its monthly 
meeting on the evening of March 7, completed plans to reorganize every 
branch ‘of its activity and to rebuild the club house itself in the near 
future, and remove the present site from the westerly side of Gardiner’s 
Basin across to the point overlooking Absecon Inlet. Assurances of 
sufficient financial support to rebuild the club house as soon as the land 
can be secured were given freely and with enthusiasm. 

During the meeting the following officers were elected to serve for the 
season: Commodore, Charles D. Burke; vice-commodore, Walter T, 
Reed; rear commodore, Thomas D. Bowes; secretary, Dr. Talbot Reed; 
financial secretary, Ralph Harcourt; treasurer, William Maupay; regatta 
committee, L. Stadler, Walter T. Reed, Dr. T. Reed, Louis Bowker, H. B. 
Cook; measurers, Orville Crane and Harry Andrews. 

If this slate is elected the old club will not only have a live bunch of 
executive officers but also the most noted of yachting experts in New 
Jersey waters. 

Commodore-Elect Charles D. Burke has for many years been anxious 
to see Atlantic City first in the yachting world. He pledged his personal 
support following his nomination, and with such a powerful and energetic 
influence at the helm things are bound to buzz this season as they never 
buzzed before. 

Walter T. Reed, cwner of the champion Vanish, has watched over the 
club in its darkest days, and now with the new order of things his dream 
of a greater club is about to be realized. Thomas D. Bowes, who has 
attained the distinction of being second to none as an expert on design 
and other matters pertaining to the great summer sport, will be another 
valuable officer. The remaining nominees on the executive slate are all 
loyal. They are workers who will always be “on the job.” 

Commodore Parker, who has so long and faithfully served the club, will 
not be a candidate again. He retires because of business matters, which 
will not allow him to give all his time to the task of reorganization. 

The meeting will be held in the Hotel Chelsea on the evening of 
April 3. Ratpo Harcourt. 


Report of President, American Power Boat Assn. 


During the past year the American Power Boat Association has made 
remarkable progress. When the present administration began its work 
there were enrolled in the association sixty-eight clubs, with an estimated 
membership of about 11,000 individuals. Some of the clubs were of 
doubtful status. At the present time there are 114 clubs in good standing 
and a registered individual membership of over 25,000. This gratifying 
result has not been accomplished without hard and persistent work on the 
part of your officers. The work of the association has not been confined, 
however, to the enlargement of its club list alone, but during the year just 
ended, at various meetings, much important, far-reaching and progressive 
work has been instituted, which, when fully carried into active operation, 
will materially advance the welfare and direction of the motor boat 
interests involved. 

The general adoption of the standard or limited classes of boats for 
racing, urged by the association, alone should develop a great field of 
building and create a distinct class of craft that in a few years will entirely 
set aside the detrimental conditions that have afflicted the healthy and 
steady growth of moderate speed boats, intended both for safe runabouts 
and for racing. 

The adoption of the mandatory rule of weighing boats will eliminate one 
of the chief sources of error by inexperienced measurers so often com- 
plained of by individual clubs during the past. The various measurements 
and complicated calculations will thus give way to the very simple 
method of weight and multiplication. It will be a very easy matter to 
obtain the correct weight of a boat if the rule, as given by H. J. Gielow, 
our official measurer, is followed. It is as follows: 

“To find the weight of a boat is a very simple matter. All that is re- 
quired is a couple of slings placed under the bow and stern, a couple of 
multiple blocks and tackles to raise her, and a couple of beam scales of any 
stand and types from which the two ends of the boat can be conveniently 
suspended. Then the sum of the two scales reading is the weight required 
for it, obviously, makes no difference how the total weight of the boat is 
divided up between its two supports. To obtain the area of the midship 
section, the weight of the boat in pounds is divided by 52.2 and multiplied 
by the prismatic coefficient, taken as 55, and by the load waterline length.” 

It will be seen that this method will eliminate the chief source of error 
and complaint in the measurements of boats, and will make it possible for 
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"EAGLE MARINE ENGINES “Sea 
DURABLE SIMPLE EFFICIENT Seas 
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1911 Eagle Engines 


The Engine You Have Been Waiting For 
The BEST From Every Point of View 


Eagle Engines are the most highly developed engines so far as design, finish, workmanship and quality are concerned 
so far produced. They can be bought at prices that will amase you. 





a * ~ 








A most complete nest of Heavy Duty Eagles, with a 12-year reputation for 
Efficiency—our catalog, which is free, tells you all about them. 


Why not place your engine business on the same basis you do your other requirements ? You perhaps have a preference in hats, ciothes, 
shoes, etc. You usually make purchases of these lines from year to year from people who command your trade by having met your re- 
quirements satisfactorily, and in whom you have confidence. The engine business is possible under the same conditions. Become associated 
with a manufacturer who has the capital and facilities for meeting your demands, one that is firmly established, and has been for years, and 
considers the engine business a permanent business. Do not lose sight of the many changes that have taken place in this industry. There 
are a limited number of manufacturers who have made a success of manufacturing engines. Care should be exercised in forming new 
associations in this respect, but when it is possible to arrange with a reputable manufacturer, seize if, as you will make no mistake, 
results we are sure will be mutually satisfactory. Eagle engines are the last word in engine construction. They are distinguished by a 
rarer degree of elegance. They are of such design and construction that you will not find their equal. 


Secure a copy of our new catalog, it is free merely for the asking, and really it is worth your time to make the request. You will 
find a great amount of information that will interest you, and take our word that it is nicely printed and handsomely illustrated. 


THE EAGLE CO., 98 Warren Street, NEWARK, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
A. P. Homer, New England, 88 Broad Steeet,{Boston, Mass. W. E. Gochenaur, 631 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruns-Kimball Co., Inc., 134 Liberty Street, New York City Bell Motor Co., Norfolk, Va. 
Barden Electric and Machinery Co., Houston, Texas 306 South Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Stauffer, Eshleman & Co., Ltd., New Orleans, La. 
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~LOWELL-~ 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


DUCK 


a 
Ask the Winners 


HERE ARE TEN WINNERS 
WHICH HAVE CROSSED 
THE LINE FIRST WITH 
LOWELL DUCK 


WESTWARD WOLF 


ELMINA II TIMANDRA 
DERVISH AVENGER 
JOYETTE GENESEE 
ELLEN HAYSEED II 


THERE ARE HUNDREDS 
OF OTHERS 


rd 
Regular for Cruising 
Special for Racing 
se 


Lowell Weaving Co. 


Lowell 
Mass. 
























High Grade Heavy Weight Tanks 


For Gasolene, Water and Air of 

any shape or dimensions desired 

for any pressure. We make 
only work of merit. 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted.” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of 
marine work. 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street: Se New York 





every club to accurately place its boats where they 
properly belong in the racing list. When once 
weighed their status is established, and the hith- 
erto onerous work of club measurers is vastly 
reduced. At some convenient place a set of scales 
can be erected at a small cost which will serve 
the requirements of a whole locality. A small 
proportionate charge for weighing will amply 
repay the original outlay for the erection of this 
simple device. Your president has been requested 
by the newly-organized and important Buffalo sec- 
tion of the A. P. B. A. to secure for the Great 
Lakes the proposed silver perpetual challenge cup. 
This silver cup, which, with the gold cup and the 
bronze cup, will complete the special trophies au- 
thorized by our association. It will be necessary 
that the clubs directly interested shall subscribe 
the amount necessary to procure the trophy. It is 
hoped that upon favorable action by your body a 
committee will be appointed for this specific pur- 
pose, which shall*have charge of the matter, in- 
cluding the formulating of the deed of gift and 
the general conditions governing the annual races. 


Island Yacht Club in August, the conditions that 
govern the gold cup races have been somewhat 
modified, to insure an increased list of entries for 
this annual trial for very high-speed boats. It is 
hoped that the officers for the coming year will be 
authorized to amplify the conditions still more and 
endeavor to make this important race a truly in- 
ternational meeting. This desirable change would 
be the initial step to secure for the A. P. B. A. the 
representation in the United States of all inter- 
national racing events. As the national body, 
which in fact it is to-day, it is the proper and rep- 
resentative association to conduct, through one or 
more of its constituent clubs, all events of an in- 
ternational character. H. T. Koerner, President 


The Lady Maud—Schooner Yacht 
, (Continued from page 338.) 

I made no answer to this. Though Tripshore 
meant no offense whatever by smiling, he had 
annoyed me, nevertheless, by doing so. 

“Go and call Purchase up,” said Sir Mordaunt 


The fellow is not too drunk, I suppose, to explain 
his workings,” he added, aside to me. 

I noticed that the mate hesitated. 

“Cut along now, Tripshore!” exclaimed the 

baronet, impatiently. “This is an anxious time, 
and I must have Purchase on deck.” 
As the man disappeared he said to me: “I don’t 
want those below to suspect any grounds for anxi- 
ety. My wife knows that the gale is gone, and is 
much easier in her mind. Ada’s eyes are like a car- 
penter’s drill. And faith, Walton, she does not need 
to be so sharp, either, for your face looks as full 
of trouble as an egg is full of meat.” 

“I am bothered,” I answered. “It’s a devilish 
bad job, Sir Mordaunt, to be with a skipper you 
can’t trust, and whose calculations you are sure 
are wrong, in weather of this kind, and with those 
leagues of Bahama Islands dead to leeward.” 

Just then the mate arrived. He looked greatly 
worried, but without any hesitation he marched 
up to Sir Mordaunt and said: “I’m sorry to say 
I can’t rouse Mr. Purchase up, sir.” 

Sir Mordaunt looked at him with astonishment, 
and then muttered, “It’s too bad! it’s too bad!” 
“Has he been drinking since he went below?” I 
asked. 

“He has, sir. It’s not pleasant for me to peach 
on a shipmate, but if you’ll go below, gentlemen, 
you'll see it all with your own eyes. He bar- 
gained for a four hours’ spell, and has nipped 
fit to last him that time.” 

Sir Mordaunt took two or three impetuous 
strides. 





At the special meeting held at the Thousand 


to the mate, “and tell him to bring the log-bock. } 


15 WILL PAY FOR A 
a — COPY OF—— 
:: THE SPRING :: 
FISHING NUMBER 


Rod and Gun 
in Canada 


Fishing and Camping on 
the French River 


—A Holiday of Pure Delight 


Fishing in Prince Edward 
Island 


—The Beauties of the Gem of the Gulf 


The Silent Reel 
Baits and Black Bass Fishing 
An Experiment in Re-stocking 


Battle with a Sturgeon 
W ing Shooting 


ONLY PART OF THE CONTENTS 
OF THE APRIL NUMBER 














Sample copy, 15. (stamps accepted) 
Per annum, postpaid, $1.50 


W. J. TAYLOR LIMITED 
woonsTocx, ONTARIO 


(When writing kindly mention having seen this advertisement 
in YACHTING) 





























“What’s to be done?” he said, confronting me. 
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No Motor Boat 


is complete without a set of 


GENUINE 
Armstrong Stock & Dies 


Manufactured by 


THE ARMSTRONG MFG. CO. 


310 Knowlton St., Bridgeport, Conn. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Don’t run YOUR Boat this Year without 
a Patterson Wireless Battery Holder! 





Of course you need a Waterproof Battery Box!—that’s admitied by everybody 
now-a-days! Don’t say.— “My batteries are in the cabin and never get wet in 
there,’’ for you must realize every foggy night or rainy day when the cabin 
feels damp, that you are losing Battery energy, unless they are in a Water- 
proof Cabinet— 











In THE PATTERSON WIRELESS DRY 

BATTERY SYSTEM a SCREW TOP DRY 

BATTERY CELL without wires or binding 

posts, screws into one solid Hard Rubber 

Plate, automatically maKing all connec- 

tions. This Hard Rubber Plate forms a 

Solid Substantial Waterproof cover for the 

Battery Box, and as all contacts are 

moulded solid into this Rubber Plate, no 

possible loosening of connections, bad 

Model GL-6. 6 Cells in Series—Single Row contacts, trouble from dampness, or any- 

thing of this sort is possible. The Battery 

Cells are SUSPENDED from the Plate and do not rest on any surface [where 
dampness can collect. 


Model G-12 2 Series of 6 Cells. 
Renewing a Set of Batteries with the 


PATTERSON WIRELESS DRY BATTERY SYSTEM 


MULTIPLE and COMBINATION PLATE OUTFITS 
have every advantage of the BEST Storage Bat- 
tery—with none of the objectionable features, 
though done quickly, such as delay in charging—sulphating—corrosion 


: and acid fumes. 
it can’t be done wrong 
by the most inexperi- ! MULTIPLE and COMBINATION OUTFITS (see 


enced person; indi- lower right-hand cut) will positively give three to 

vidual cells may be | six times the mileage of Single Series Outfits and 

tested with Ammeter | ‘ a should be used for all Multiple Cylinder Engines. 

withoutremovingCells | —e ||| EMERGENCY CLIPS are provided so old style 

from Holder. _— ! Binding a 
Cabinets are ABSO- = Cte Post Cell 

LUTELY WATERPROOF | can be 

even though all under ' usedany 

water, for over entire inside surface of. Cab- Suiine Engine | | time Screw 

inets a heavy seamless layer of Neptune Semi- | Top Cells 

Rubber Compound is flowed, and between Plate | “to } are not at 

and Cabinet is a Soft Rubber Gasket. Outfits — hand. 


/ Model A-4, Strip 1 to b d 
have substantial leather Carrying Strap. a = odel A-4. Strip 1 ype—to. be screwed up 


is aS easy as putting 
in a half dozen Incan- 
descent Lamps — and 


Model C-6. 6 Cells in Series. 


Cartridge ct me ann hae 
aad regular a all 
Dry Battery a te, 


A Wireless Battery Holder will not 
only maintain a Set of Batteries at 
HIGHER AMPERAGE, but will, in a year 
or so, save the Motor Boat Owner its 
entire cost from the greatly increased 
life each set of Cells will give, because of 
the Holder’s scientific design for their 
protection and economical maintenance. 











Model CL-6. 6 Cells in series—Single Row. Send for Bulletin 37 
Model GU-%. Combination Plate. 


STANLEY & PATTERSON, New Yoax Cit. 4. toe ee 
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Here's a 
Trophy 7 
Worth 
‘Winning 


Ya os , 
YAK © 

] Nothing your 
7, jeweler can 
y show combines 
¥ in so high a de- 
Y) gree the geniusof — . ‘ 
7, the artist with the skill of the artisan as a Heintz 
4, Art.Metal Trophy or Loving Cup. It is very 
4, difficult to adequately describe the unique 
4, beauty of these Cups and Trophies. Only by 
Y seeing them can you fully understand how 
} different and distinctive they are. 


4, HEINTZ 


Art Metal Loving Cups and Trophies 


are ornamented with an exquisite Sterling Sil- 
2 ver overlay on a base of copper. The motor 

<+ boat trophy shown here is one of a wide range 
of extremely artistic designs which give Clubs, Fraternities 
and Associations every opportunity to make a selection 
suited to their need or purpose. Ask your dealer to show you 
Heintz Art Metal Loving Cups and Trophies, If not with him 
write us direct and we will send a beautiful catalogue and 


also quote you prices. 
The Heintz Art Metal Shop, 1364 West Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y 
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‘Rotary Blower and Whistle. 

A bronze air Compressor 

Mechanically perfect 
ures small! space n boat 
tM last for years. 


Wiistle- loud, clear super 
uality- Pleasant 


oust atte nerve shocker 


We ask $1500 up. 
6 hithe profit to us,very 
Profitable to the man who 


buys one. 


TRIMOU 
: HAND Hep! Pump 
PLO gals. per nunat 85RPM. 
othing to break or wear 
t. Fer easy cperationsehy frient 
Gay al often actad compact 
g C M7044, 
teats Pohee vey officient 
lou lose éf you pass up this pump 
e price 1s & 2000 


TRIMOUNT ROTARY POWER CO. MFRS.& PATENTEES 
” $48 PEARL Or BOSTON, MASS 


—_ 




















A First-Class 
Camera 
Equipment 


is as necessary to the 
Yachtsman as a good slaat 
of wind or a 
first-class mo- 
tor. The 3A 
Gra Stein- 

il 7" Unofocal 
fitted with F. 
4.5 Lens allows 
picture taking 
under the most 
adverse condi- 
tions, and you 
cam see your 
subject full size 
up to the mo- 
ment of expos- 
ure. bsolute 
camera satis- s 
faction guaranteed. Write for catalogue and further informa- 
tion to 


THE HERBERT-HUESGEN CO. 
Specialists in Things Photographic 
311 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 















Ask your dealer to show you 


The Auto Marine Spark Plug 


One quarter turn of insulated handle 
removes both sparking points, al- 
owing cleaning and testing without 
removing wire. No leak at joint. No 
loss of compression. Send for circular. 


Legnard Bros., Waukegan, Ill. 


- 








WHEN YOU WANT A 
GOOD BOAT 


Something that your friends will admire, 

Something that will be safe and comfortable 
in rough weather, and 

Something that can be sold at a fair price, 
when you are through with her, 

Let ME figure on her. 

Ialso have the best of facilities for laying up, 
outfitting and repair work. 


JULIUS PETERSEN, NYACK, N.Y. 


Phone, 670 Nyack 

















MR. BOATBUILDER:—Save 25 per cent. of 
labor cost of plsnking and —- on every 
smooth planked boav you build by using 
CUTLER’S PLANKT DECKING 
CLAMP. Prices:—Large Size $4. per doz. f 
Small Size, $3. per doz. Send for Circular. § 
THE CUTLER OLAMP, 310 Lenox Ave., N. Y. City. 

Agents:—F. A. Olmsted, 2582 3rd Ave., N. Y. 
C.; Eaton & Wilson, New London, Conn.; 
Monitor Boat & Eng. Co., Newark, N. J.; The 
& Wade Co., Bridgeport, Conn.: R. 
W. Newdick, Green Harbor, Mass.; DeFoe 
Boat & Motor Works, Bay City, Mich. 

A-The Clamp B-The Timiber C-The Wedge D-The Plank 











BOTIGER BROS. 


Our Yacht Sails and Spray Hoods are guaran- 
teed to be the best. Canvas work of every 





description. Estimates cheerfully given. 
Office and Loft 
CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 














WHETHER in the zest of contest, as in the instance of this club—“‘Old Town “War’ Canoe,” or in the quiet of an 


there’s wholesome, thful, inexpensive fun in 
canoeing—once tried you never lose your enthusiasm. Start right, buy an“OLD TOWN CANOE.” 


_ afternoon's paddle in some shady stream or picturesque lake, 
If there isn’t a canoe club in your town, organize one (we'll help 

in pastime — as 

“*Old Town Canoes”’ for every purpose—every one guaranteed. 

OLD TOWN CANOE Co. 

1514 Middle St., Old Town, Me. 

2000 Canoes to choose from. 


Agents everywhere. - 


old as the Indians. Free illustrated booklet with 
Send for it today, 


ea 
Od Teun Cance\ 


ion if requested) and join the throng 
ith canoeing scenes—shows Qo — 





“What's to be done!” I ejaculated, almost con- 
temptuously, I fear. “Why, break the drunken 
rascal out of hand, and take care to set the Board 
of Trade at him when you get ashore; so that, by 
depriving the incompetent ‘longshoreman of his 
certificate, you may put it out of his power to im- 
peril human life.” 

My poor friend eyed me anxiously, and then 
turned to the mate. 

“Very well,” said he. “Mr. Tripshore, you will 
take charge of this schooner.” 

The man touched his cap and was about to 
speak. 

“For God’s sake let us have no refusal!” cried 
Sir Mordaunt, quickly. “Mr. Walton will nayi- 
gate the vessel.” 

“The run is only to Jamaica, Mr. Tripshore,” 


said I. “Another week of sailing at the outside, 
| I hope. If you like, I will keep watch and watch 
| with you. Sir Mordaunt knows I have had copn- 


fidence in you as a seaman from the beginning. 
You owe me something for my good opinion, so 


| oblige me by giving the baronet the answer he 


wants.” 

The man still hung in the wind ; but after think- 
ing a little he said: “All right, sir. . I’ll take 
charge. You may depend on my doing my best,” 

“At four o’clock the watch below will be turned 
up, Sir Mordaunt,” said I, “and the crew had 


| then better lay aft, that they may be told of the 


new arrangement.” 
“Certainly. Do whatever you think proper,” 


| he answered, looking harassed to death by this 
| new bother. 


I went below to consult the glass, but it offered 
no promise of improvement in the weather, 

I took the chart again, and studied it attentively 
for some time, while Sir Mordaunt stood talking 
with Tripshore. The real trouble to me was, not 


| being able to depend upon the observations. Pur- 


chase had taken on the day before the gale. Itis 
necessary that I should dwell upon this, that the 
sequel may be clear to you. Could I have been 
sure that his sights on that day were accurate, | 


| should have been able to work out our position 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding. with our advertisers. 





| by the dead-reckoning of those stormy days, so 


as to come near enough to the truth. But how 
was I to trust such data as an illiterate seaman 
like Purchase could furnish me with from his 
sextant? A trifling error by being repeated 
would bring him fearfully wide of the mark ina 
corner of the Atlantic that is studded with dan- 
gerous reefs and low-lying islands. I own I now 
sincerely deplored my want of resolution in not in- 
sisting upon checking the man’s calculations by 
observations of my own. I had acted mistakenly 
in suffering Sir Mordaunt to put me off discharg- 
ing what was a duty owing to every person in 
that yacht by his weak and unwise tenderness 
for Purchase’s “feelings.” And I was also greatly 
to blame in not having ascertained the latitude 
and longitude from the steamer into which the 
rescued men had been conveyed. But ten years 
absence from sea had very greatly disqualified me 
professionally, as any man may suppose; and the 
weight of my present responsibility was not @ 
little increased by this sense of my deficiency. 

My disposition now was to put the schooner on 
the starboard tack. With her head at northeast, 
the whole clear North Atlantic (as I then be 
lieved) would be under our bows. Yet Sir Mor- 
daunt’s unwillingness to go north when our way 
lay south influenced me ini spite of myself, and! 
could not forget Tripshore’s quiet smile that was 
like ridiculing my anxiety. 

All this time the mist remained abominably 
thick, and blew along our decks in a kind (of 
smoke. The swell was greatly abated, but the 
heads of the seas as they arched out of the vapor 
broke quickly, and with a certain fierceness, and 
poured in foam against our weather bow. With 
her housed topmasts and streaming decks she 
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Delco Coil Box, for use with Distributor. 


quently, and even then are unsatisfactory because it is hard to adjust them all alike. They waste batteries, cause 
timer troubles and do not give high speeds. 


Magneto systems do not require so much attention as ordinary coil systems, but when they do need attention 
you cannot repair or adjust them yourself, but must wait for an expert. In order to get easy starting, you need to 
carry batteries, and will use enough batteries in that way to run all the time on DELCO. 


DELCO IGNITION SYSTEMS are made in over 60 forms to meet all sorts of require- 


proper Delco system is put on. It will not be wasteful of current (runs four or five times as 
long on a set of dry cells as an ordinary coil system). It will not require adjustment more 
than two or three times during the life of the motor. It will make your motor easier to 
start. It will make it faster than ever before. 


THE DAYTON ENGINEERING LABORATORIES CO. 


DELCO 


Reliable, Scientific Ignition for Marine Use 


Do you know of any good reason why you should be called upon to pay more 
attention to your ignition than to any other part of your motor? 


We are unable to find any reason, yet it is a fact that ignition causes more trouble 
than anything else about the average motor. Vibrating coils must be adjusted fre- 


We have a set suited to your needs. And you can forget your ignition the day the 


Better write us about it to-day, 





DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Delco Distributor, Waterproof 





























The Gordon Reversing and Feathering 
PROPELLERS 


S safe in a crowded harbor as at sea. The Gordon 
acts quickly and assures instant control of boat at 

all times without damage to engine. No clutch to cause 
Yachting with a Gordon two or three blade 


trouble. 
reversible 


perfectly and not drag. 

Interchangeable blades with correct pitch from ten to 
sixty inches for boats of all sizes. 

We make the only Weedless Reversing Propeller on 
the market—a feature at the New York Motor Boat Show. 


THE GORDON PROPELLER CO. 
5012 Desmond Ave. :: : CLEVELAND, OHIO 










Until 3-in-One Oil is aboard. You'll need it a hundred 
and one times for a hundred and one uses before you 
make port. 

3-in-One is the best, the only preparation on land or sea 
that actually will prevent verdigris or tarnish on brass 
parts and trimmings. It also prevents rust forming on 
all metal or nickeled surfaces anywhere, under any 





climate or conditions. 3-in-One sinks right into the very 








pores of the metal, forming a thin, imperceptible coat- 
ing that defies wind, weather and even the corrosive 
salty spray of ocean waves. 
Try it for Oiling Motors, Fans, all kinds of Electrical 
Machinery, Phonographs, Guns, Revolvers, and every 
kind of tool you'll need on sea or land. 
Try for Cleaning and Polishing all veneered and var- 
nished surfaces. 
Three Sizes. 8-oz. Bottle 50 Cts. 3-oz. 25 Cts. Trial 
Size, 10 Cts. All Stores. 

A SAMPLE IS YOURS FREEi 
Just write us right now and we'll send you generous 
sample and 3-in-One Dictionary postage prepaid. 


3-IN-ONE OIL CO. 


27 Broadway 
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wheel is a pleasure—the blades will feather 
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Nov. 3, 1902 


Jan. 12, 1904 


wisi || REVERSE GEAR 


MOTOR BOATS 


Made only of 
HARDENED STEEL SPUR GEARS 
ABLE HIGHEST GRADE--EASIEST TO INSTALL 


Four sizes carried in stock 
Send for Catalog 


5$ Miiton Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











“THE DINGHY’ Sent free on receipt of a postal. 
JENCICK MOTOR MFG. CO. month, besides some items of insane to boat cmei tet tok 
lovers, and carries a list of good bargains in boats for sale. List 


WE SELL BOATS 

















Constructors 
HAROLD W. ——, —_ and — Broker 
78 BROAD STREET (R 
16 To 300 H, P. PORTCHESTER, N. Y. Telephone, 4218 Broad oom mew YORK CITY 











WATER PUMPS 


‘our boy will enjoy. Send for catalogue 


BUY THE BOY A CAT BOAT ' THE STAR AIR AND 


Te 








te Sail Area 225 sq. feet. 


, strong, od 
worthy boat. Write us 
to-day. 


Jones- W. & J. TIEBOUT 


LaBorde Co. MARINE HARDWARE 


231 River St. 
Oshkosh, Wis. No. 118 Chambers Street 
Designers and Builders of NEW YORK 


Water Craft of all Kinds. Send 4 cents postage for Marine Catalogue 


WILLOWCRAFT 
















































HIS artistic willow furniture is labelled with the name “Willowcraft” to 
protect purchasers from the cheaply made and very inferior imitations. 
Insist upon seeing the label. : 
Willowcraft is famous for its artistic lines, durability and exclusive patterns. 
Ask your dealer if he carries Willowcraft; if not, write us for fully illus- 
trated catalog. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS, Box L, North Cambridge, Mass. 




















$2,000.00 in Prizes «: Big Game Fish 
FIELD AND STREAM 


“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the biggest fish caught each 
month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes include $60 silver cups, 
silver medals, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’s equipment. 

List of prizes and conditions of contest published each month in FIELD AND STREAM. As you will want 


to read the accounts each month of How, nm, Where and with what tackle these big fish were killed, we are 
going to make you a special introductory offer of a three months’ trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM. 
together with the 1911 Angler's Guide, the best book on fishing published, telling how, when and where to fish, 
including the latest Game and Fish Laws for 1911 and a five-foot split bamboo bait casting rod, } All f 1 
Send in your order today and learn all about this great contest. or $ .00 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 32 East 21st Street, New York City 
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looked more to be struggling round the Horn than 
ratching in July upon the Western Atlantic. 

At four o’clock the watch below was called. 
Tripshore came to me and asked respectfully if 
I meant to stand Purchase’s watch. I answered 
that I had offered to do so, and was quite willing 
to keep my word. 

“T’ve been turning it over in my mind, sir,” said 
the mate, “and I doubt if the men ’ud feel quite 
easy. You know what sailors are, sir. The crew 
have been taught to think of me and Mr. Purchase 
as their bosses, and of you as passenger.” 

“Who'll take turn and turn about with you, 
then?” 

“There’s Bill Burton, sir. Bill’s our oldest hand, 
and a good man. The men ’ud mind him.” 

Sir Mordaunt, who stood near, said: “As you 
are to navigate the yacht, Walton, it is only right 
that others should do the practical part. Trip- 
shore takes Purchase’s place, and so let Burton 


NEW n40) 344 GEAR WORKS ‘take Tripshore’s, if, as you say’—to the mate— 


“he is the best man.” 

“T’ll warrant Bill Burton as a steady man, sir,” 
said Tripshore. 

“Let us consider that settled,” exlaimed Sir 
Mordaunt. “And now the men should be told 
of the change. Send them aft, Tripshore, or the 
watch below will be turned in.” And as the mate 
went forward the baronet added, “Will you talk 
to them, Walton ?” 

“They'd like it better from you,” said I. “You 
pay them. You are their master.” 

“Very well,” said he, and he fell to stroking 
down his beard while he thought over what he 
should say to them. 

In a few minutes they were all assembled. 
Most of them were in oil-skins, which glistened 
with the wet, and they stood looking eagerly—this 
being a novel summons indeed, and they could 


| not imagine what it meant. Sir Mordaunt 


coughed and fussed, and then rapped out: 

“T’ve sent for you to say that Mr. Purchase is 
no longer captain of this yacht. At this moment 
he is drunk in his cabin, and incapable of coming 
on deck. I don’t believe he knows where we are 
within twenty or thirty leagues. Mr. Tripshore 
will have command until we reach Kingston. 
Meanwhile, he will want somebody to help him to 
keep watch, and so I select William Burton. Step 
forward, Burton.” 

The man addressed made a stride, and looked 
around much astonished. 

“You and Tripshore will head the watches,” 
said Sir Mordaunt, “and I’ll trust to your being 
a smart seaman, to keep a bright lookout, and help 
us all to bring the Lady Maud safely to an 
anchorage.” 

“I’m willing to obey any orders, sir,” said the 
man, who was a short, thickset, intelligent-look- 
ing fellow. 

Just then old Purchase made his appearance. 
He stood a short distance before the mainmast, 
holding on to the little companion that led to the 
part of the vessel where his cabin was. The 
absorptive power of his “bibulous clay” had 
drained the liquor away from his head; but it was 
easy to see that he was by no means yet recovered, 
and it looked as if the sight of Sir Mordauni 
made him unwilling to trust his legs. The crew 
were not conscious of his presence, but we who 
looked forward saw him at once. 

Tripshore sidled up to me and whispered: “He 
lay like a dead man when I tried to rouse him 
up. But he can smell anything going on, and he 
knows how to pull himself together.” 

It was probably the seeing Tripshore edge 
to me and mumble in my ear that made old Pur 
chase roar out violently, “How was it no oft 
called me at eight bells?” and knitting his brows 
and looking very fierce, he let go his hold of tht 
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companion, and came lurching along toward 
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A\\Thoroughbred in Appearance 
A Draught Horse for Work 


Built in the 
Following Sizes: When you want a power plant that is handsome 


enough to be an ornament to your boat, speedy 
| enough to bring down a few cups and reliable 
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H. P. | Y Icylinders| Bo stroke | BESS | wien : ° 

P| TYPE ee oe eee enough to trust with your life—BUY A DOMAN. 

& | Medium Weight............ 2 | 4 | & 525 557 

8 Medium Weight........... 3 4 5 525 684 

12 | Medium Weight..........) 4 | 4 5 600 824 

10 | Medium Weight.......))):) 2 | 5 6 525 744 

15 | Medium Weight..........| 3 | 5 6 525 972 

| Medium Weight...........) 4 | 6& 6 525 | 1140 7x9 

30 | Medium Weight......|.. | +6 | 5 6 525 | 1604 
25-35 | Medium Weight, HighSpeed) 4 | 5 6 900 | 1094 20 H.P 
oes | ee Sete a. 

ium Weight........... 4 

45 | Medium Weight...) 6 =| 6 6 | 535 | 2126 at 350 R.'P, M. 
40-50 | Medium Weight,{High Speed) 4 6 6 900 | 1497 
55-75 | High Speed............... | 6 6 6 900 | 2066 

20 Heavy}]Duty.............. 2 7 9 350 1834 

30 | HeavyiDaty........22227! 3 7 9 350 | 2245 

40 | HeavyjDuty..........) ||| 4 7 | 9 | 3850 | 2791 

60 Ro 0 vc wcde 6 7 | 9 | 350 3425 








SEND FOR 1911 CATALOGUE D 


THE H. C. DOMAN CO. Doman 2 Cylinder 20 H. P. Heavy Duty, with extended 
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Our 1911 KNOX is the Best 


Motor we have 


ever produced 


—certainly worthy 
of your investiga- 
tion, considering 
they have been in 
successful operation 
for over twelveyears. | | - 

With our model “D”’ Carburetor they will operate successfully on | 

Gasolene, Kerosene, Distillate or Alcohol. Sizes 3 to 40 H. P.,'two S H I P M AT E R AN ¢; KS 

and four cycle. Make and Break or Jump Spark ignition. 
The Proper MOTOR for the Commercial Boat or Cruising Launch | 8 SIZES 11 STYLES 


SEND FOR OUR 1911 CATALOGUE, NOW READY 
Whether ’tis baked beans off the New 


50ATS 
‘England coast, rice and curry in the 


Our 1911 Famous Knox YAWL Launch | China seas, hot tamales for West Indian 


is the only Launch that meets all requirements waters, or club sandwiches on the Hud- 
and sold at reasonable prices. Sizes 19' to 30'. | | son river, the Shipmate is ever and always 


ready to supply any of these wants. 
CAMDEN ANCHOR-ROCKLAND MACHINE CO. 














The Shipmate is always most adaptable. 














CAPR: amass Dit || THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
‘eBourse, Phadelphia, Pa” Hii Wieithen, Meni Whast, Portland. te, ff sea 1890 = STAMFORD, CONN. 
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or wood bottoms. 


=> 
MARBLEHEAD 


S&M<« 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


R WHITE 


BOTTOM COMPOSITION 


The most powerful anti-fouler and preventive of marine growth and borers ever 
produced—A brilliant and beautiful shade of light green—A clean, smooth, slippery, 
surface—Great durability and economy of upkeep. In tropical waters it is the only 
substitute for copper sheathing as a protection against Teredos. Non-corrosive for steel 


FOR THE BOTTOM OF 


RACING AND CRUISING YACHTS AND LAUNCHES 


ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., Marblehead, Mass., U. S. A. 











PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF MOTORS 









Anengine for every purpose. If you know what you require, we have it. If you are not certain, we can help you select’ 
Heavy Duty, Medium and High Speed, Two Cycle, Four Cycle, Marine, Stationary, Aero, Electric Lighting 
and Pumping Outfits. 








GASOLENE ENGINE EQUIPMENT CO. 


133 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 


























Don’t Forget to Specify 


DAVIS BOAT WOR 





A DAVIS DINGHY 


As part of the equipment for your new boat. If you want to 

know why a DA DINK tows better, —— less and carries 

. move than any other Dery built, send for the 
. Sandusky, Ohio. 


vis Dinghy Book, 

























City Island 


Our Sails on the 30-Footers 


The boats we fitted out last season 
were conspicuous winners. This sea- 
son will see Robinson sails on a great 
many of the best boats in the country. 


G. W. ROBINSON & CO. 


New York City 




































CIRCILATING WATER 





85 SUMNER ST. 


San Franc: 





FOR SPEED BOATS 


LIGHT WEIGHT THERMEX 





oursey Leastpossiblenoise 


Thermex Silencer Works 


a 
S. F. WILBER, Pacific Coast a 143 Second 


Street, isco, Cal. 
BRUCE;STEWART & CO., Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
WIANO TIGER, Agent, Stockholm, Sweden. 


No heat, no odor. 
No clogging, no salt. 
No back pressure. 
Water cannot flow 
back to cylinder 
Revolutions 
increased. 


Insist upon the 
Thermex in the 
engineequipment 
when buying. 


Two or four cycle. 
Tebee place of Muff- 
er. 


Never wears out 


E. BOSTON, MASS. 











Powerful 


Reliable 
Speedy 


That’s the T. & M. 

Marine Engine—the 

choice of the expert 

—the joy of the no- 

vice—the pride of 

both alike There's 

the experience of 

sixteen years of leadership in a sentence. 
Install a T. & M. in your power boat or 
as auxiliary in your yacht. You'll not 
find such quality at anywhere near the same 
price in any but 


T&M MARINE ENGINES 


The T. & M. is unequalled for durable simplicity 
—flexibility—consistent service—economy. Ease 
of operation and control make boating a pleasure 


even in crowded waters or in rough weather. 
T. & M. Engines are of the superior 2 cycle—2 port 
type — 2-120 H. P. light, medium and heavy 
duty, all are reversible and start without cranking. 


Write today—a postal will do—for new catalog, 
prices, and complete information. 
TERMAAT 2 MONAHAN CO. 


Dept. R, OSHKOSH, WIS, 
NewlYork Office, 133 Liberty Street. 
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\ Mattresses, Pillows and Upholstery 
Manufactured since 1845 by 


M. W. FOGG 


202 Front Street, New York City 
NO CATALOGUES 




















At the sound of his voice all the men looked 
around. He stopped after making a few strid:s, 
and planting himself on his legs by setting then 
wide apart, he roared out again to Tripshore 
explain why he hadn’t called him at eight bells. 

“T’ll answer you,” exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, 
dropping his head on one side and raising his 
arm. “When some time ago the mate went to 
your cabin to tell you I required your presence on 
deck, he found you too drunk to wake up.” 

“Me!” said the old fellow, putting on such a 
face that in an instant half the crew were broadly 
grinning. “Me—Purchase—too drunk to wake 
up?” He tapped his breast and fell back a step. 
“No, no,” says he, smiling foolishly and looking 
round him; “this here’s some _ skylarkin’ of 
Ephraim Tripshore’s. Tell Sir Mordaunt it’s a 
bit o’ tom-foolin’, Ephraim. Lor’ bless ye, I never 
was drunk in my life.” 

“You’re drunk now,” cried Sir Mordaunt, 
warmly, seeing nothing diverting in this exhibi- 
tion. Indeed, all the time he was incessantly 
glancing behind him at the skylights and com- 
panion, as if he feared that some echo of what 


| was passing would reach his wife’s ears. “You 
| are superseded, sir. I shall discharge you at 


Kingston, and perhaps prosecute you for this con- 
duct. You are utterly unfit for the responsible 
position you have filled. Go back to your cabin, 
sir. I have given the command to Mr. Tripshore, 
and William Burton will assist him. We shall 
manage very well without you, and a deal better 
than with you. So go below, Mr. Purchase, and 
don’t let me see your face again, sir. 

All this was delivered with an energy that sur- 


| prised me in my friend. No doubt it was the 
| nervous irritability induced by the worries, anxi- 


eties and dangers of the past few days, and our 


| present uneasy condition, that enabled him to rap 


out so smartly. The men were astonished at this 
vehemence in their mild-mannered master, but old 
Purchase was absolutely confounded. After the 


| baronet had ceased, he stood staring at him with 


a . © . ' 
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his mouth open; then slowly rolled his eyes 
around on the faces of the men, as though he 
would persuade himself, by an inspection of their 
whiskered faces, ashine with the muggy, luke- 
warm, driving drizzle, that he was not in a 
drunken dream; and turning, he managed to scull 
himself along and swing down the companion 
steps amid a half-suppressed shout of laughter 
from the crew. 
(To be continued.) 


Southward Under Powder and ‘Sail 
(Continued from page 334.) 


breeze, which held until we were off the jetties 
at St. Mary’s entrance. About dark we could see 
the lighthouse at the mouth of St. John River, so 
we started. our engine to try and get in before 
dark, but were unsuccessful, it being nine o’clock 
before we finally anchored for the night. As we 
entered the river we saw two black objects on 
each side of us at the end of the jetties, and upon 
approaching saw that they were two wrecked ves- 
sels that had been thrown upon the rocks of the 
breakwaters while trying to enter the river in 4 
heavy sea. 

We were now about twenty-five miles from St 
Augustine, where we could get the inside route 
again to the Gulf (the part from Mayport to St 
Augustine not then being open), and wanting to 
make there before dark we were under way the 
next day before breakfast. Being favored with 
the same sailing breeze we had had the day be 
fore, we reached St. Augustine Inlet about noon, 
entering without trouble, though we had to climb 
our mast again to follow the deep blue water indi- 
cating the channel. On reaching the town we 
anchored in Matanzas River, off the St. Augustine 
Boat Club. 

(To be continued.) 
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REAK away @from the"thoughts of the office, the shop, the store, and put your mind for a few 
moments onthe sunny days inthe open that are just waiting around the corner for the man 
with a motor boat. No matter how many cares, not matter how thick the worries come, the 
wind that blows across the bow of your little craft will sweep them all away. A turn of the 
wheel, open the throttle, take hold of the tiller, and away we go, dancing across the sunlit 
water, cutting the little waves in two, and leaving a wake that marks the swiftly disappearing 
path behind us. That’s life in a motor boat. 

















= CLUB HOUSE 
QAETLO!] MOTOR BOAT CLUB 
DETROIT MICHIGA Qf course, there’s one care that comes to some boat owners, the care of a balky engine. But, 
a little thought now can save you all the trouble, the trouble that might spoil future days of 
delight. A little care now in selecting your engine will be an insurance against troubles when 
you don’t want them. 















Avoid the cheap, hastily built engine, like a pestilence. Get a good engine at a fair price— 
an engine like the SCRIPPS is what we advise—but, by all means a good engine, 


The way that Scripps owners speak of Scripps Motors—the careful, unusually painstaking 
attention given to every detail of their construction, makes us positive that you can get no better 
engine. But, don’t take our word for it, Look over a Scripps Motor before you buy. Send 
for a Scripps catalogue, and learn how well and how carefully they are made. _ Let us tell you the 
name of the nearest Scripps dealer—and then have a talk with him. After that—don’t let what we say 
influence you—use your own good judgment. We believe your judgment will say ‘‘I’ll buy a Scripps.” 


Drop us a line today—right now—for a Catalogue. 


“avenues SCRIPPS MOTOR CoO. os micincan. 























The Yachtsman’s Camera ~~ 








without which no cruise or outing 1s , . 
complete, will be doubled in value 
to the user by the ability to get 
RESULTS if he reads each month 


Photo-Era 
Magazine 











the best and finest photographic magazine published today. PHOTO-ERA 
maintains the highest siviled in text and illustrations—a fact at once appreciated 
when you receive the sample copy sent to you if you mention “Yachting” and 
enclose five cents in stamps. 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Publisher :: *“*soston us. 
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Set Your Motor Level 


It oils better, works better and lasts longer 


Any hull, when driven through the water, buckles aft 
the engine and binds the propeller shaft. The result- 
ing strain, undue wear and loss of power are overcome 
by using Walters Flexible 
Shaft Coupling. 

Our illustrated 1911 
Marine Specialty Cata- 
logue describes this and 
other valuable fittings, 
reverse gears, speed 
wheels, etc. You can’t 
afford to buy, build or 
repair until you read it 
and ‘‘Practical Informa- 
tion About PowerBoats.” 


{ MECHANICAL DEVICES CO., Watervliet, N.Y. 







































THEMAC SWITCH 
With “COMPO” TYPE OF CONTACTS 
(A New Switch) 
Single Throw, 25ce. Double Throw, 35c. 
POST PAID 
GEO. N. McKIBBIN 
70 Elmwood Avenue, South Norwalk, Conn. 




















POSITIVE AUTOMATIC 
CARBURETTOR G. & A. 


— NO ADJUSTMENTS — 
Money refunded if not satisfactory 


A. HERZIG, Agt. :: 1777 Broadway, New York City 








































TEMPORARY 
BINDERS FOR 
YACHTING 





FOR CLUBS 
Finished in dark . where magazines are 
blue cloth with gold Price continually becom. 


lettering, it is an 
ornament to an 
cabin table or li- 
brary shelf. 


ing mislaid and 
tossed about, if not 
carried away, it is 
invaluable. 


$1 


Yachting Publishing Company 
38 Park Place, New York 























Ignition Systems 
(Continued from page 320.) . 


cough, gasp a few times and stop altogether when 
running along after dark, and then found it neces- 
sary to air the cabin thoroughly before bringing 
in the lantern and working with the light as far 
away as possible, for fear of a possible accident 
that might cost more than a dozen electric light- 
ing systems. With a small hand-lamp, however, 
on the end of a drop cord, which can be switched 
on from a button, the examination and adjust- 
ments may be conducted with perfect safety, and 
with a good light thrown directly on the part 
that is giving trouble. 

All of these conveniences can be obtained at a 
nominal cost, and, in a small installation can, if 
desired, be properly installed without the necessity 
of employing an expert electrician. On the small 
cruiser up to 35 feet over-all length a six-volt 
system can be used, and would be the least ex- 
pensive to install, as the necessary parts are lim- 
ited to a small storage battery of six volts and 
80 to 100 ampere hours capacity, a dynamo of 8 
or 9 volts and 10 amperes, an automatic switch, 
an ignition switch, a lighting switch and the neces- 
sary amount of wire to connect these together and 
to the lighting circuits. 

First, the number of lamps and location of the 
same as well as the size in candlepower of each 
should be decided upon. An 8-candlepower lamp 
is sufficient for passageways, toilet and pantry, 
while 12-candlepower lamps will be amiply large 
for the saloon or main cabin. The wiring of the 
lamps should be run of the best grade of double 
rubber-covered No. 14 B and S gauge wire. 

Tungsten lamps instead of carbon lamps should 
be used, as about twice as many of the former 
may be installed with the same capacity of dynamo 
and storage battery, the tungsten lamps consum- 
ing about 1% watts per candlepower per hour, 
against a consumption of 3% watts per candle- 
power by the carbon lamp. (A watt is an ampere 
multiplied by a volt.) If six lamps of 8 candle- 
power each and two lamps of 12 candlepower each 
are decided upon, the watts consumed would be 
6 x 8 or 48 candlepower and 2 x 12 or 24 cafdle- 
power, making a total of 72 candlepower, and at 
1%4 watts per candlepower equals 90 total watts. 
This consumption of 90 watts divided by 6 volts 
equals 15 amperes, with all of the lamps burning. 
A 3-cell, 6-volt, 80-ampere-hour storage battery 
of the pasted plate type will give 16 amperes for 
5 hours, but as all of the lights would not be used 
at one time for a much longer period than, say, 
one-half hour, the battery, if fully charged at the 
beginning, would still have about nine-tenths of 
its capacity left after the half-hour’s burning of 
all the lights. As a matter of fact, it seldom 
occurs that all of the lamps are lighted at one 
time, and the lower the discharge rate in amperes 
the greater the capacity is of the storage battery. 

For the above-described outfit a generator can 
be selected of 8 volts and 10 amperes, either 
geared to a shaft or belted to the fly-wheel, gear- 
ing being preferable. 

It will be seen from the above that where a 
dynamo and a storage battery are used for the 
ignition work, the small additional cost for the 
automatic switch, wiring and lamps, the circuit 
switch and the slightly larger storage battery 
capacity will provide a satisfactory lighting plant. 


Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 350.) 
besides buffet and hanging lockers. Next forward 
is the pilot house. This has transoms on either 
side, and can be entirely shut off from the saloon, 
making a separate stateroom. Entrance may be 
had to this pilot house from the deck by a hinged 
hatch opening on the starboard side. With a 20 
to 25-horsepower engine 9 to 10 miles is expected. 
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*Br’er Fox II 








Fox Motors and We show herewith an illus- 
tration of the famous racer, 
Br’er Fox II, which the Dean 
Manufacturing Company exhibited at the Boston 
Motor Boat Show, and which made the sensa- 
tional run from Cincinnati to New Orleans last 
year in the remarkable actual running time of 53 
hours 25 minutes and 58 seconds, or at the aver- 
age of 29.08 miles per hour. 

Fox medium-duty motors are made in nine 
sizes, with Fox fourth-port accelerator. The ad- 
dition of the fourth port gives an increased speed 
of 10 per cent and a corresponding saving of 10 
per cent in fuel if the engine is run at the same 
speed. The Fox fourth port is patented and used 
only on these motors. 

Fox Specials, three port, are built in two sizes 
for small boats from 16 to 22 feet, for which they 
are ideal power. They are low priced, but by no 
means cheap in construction or equipment. 

Fox heavy-duty motors, two port, are built in 
four sizes, and are especially adapted to the use 
of fishermen, oystermen, lobstermen and for ferry- 
ing, towing and commercial work in general. They 
are equipped with the waterproof ignition system, 
combining the advantages of the jump-spark and 
the make-and-break system. 

Fox De Luxe motors, built in seven sizes, are 
also equipped with Fox fourth-port accelerator, 
and, as the name implies, they are built De Luxe 
throughout, including high-tension magneto, cop- 
per water-jacket, aluminum case, and for 
aeroplane work include radiator mounted on the 
engine and fan and circulating water pump. 


One of the meanest tasks 
connected with installing the 
motor in a boat is lining up 
engine and shaft. It requires care, time and no 
little amount of mechanical skill to insure that 
there shall be no binding and that both engine 
and shaft shall be absolutely true down to 
hundredths of an inch. And after hours of work, 
putting in a shim here and reducing a shim there 
and getting everything absolutely right so that 
the propeller shaft, when connected to the engine, 
shall turn over easily, while the boat is on the 
ways, the job has to be practically repeated when 
the craft goes overboard, because the difference 
between the shape of a boat supported on the ways 
from a few points of the hull is a very different 
thing from the shape of the same hull when its 
weight is distributed over the entire underwater 
surface. Even though the alignment is perfect 
while the boat is at rest, the moment her propeller 
pushes her against the resistance of the water 
another form of distortion sets in. The old style 
rigid stuffing box being a fixed factor with the 
hull, is thrown out of line with the shaft by the 
distortion, with consequent binding and undue 
wear. 

There is no excuse for this sort of thing now, 
however, since a little device—by name, the 
Walters Flexible Shaft Coupling—has come into 
use. This device works at an angle, just like a 
universal joint, and works equally well even if 
the two shaft ends are badly off center, either 
vertically or horizontally. When used in connec- 
tion with an automatic aligning stuffing box and 
an adjustable shaft hanger it is the easiest thing 
in the world for even the most inexperienced to 
install the engine and shaft so that there is no 
binding, friction or trouble. 

These devices, which are a godsend to the boat 
owner and the amateur builder of knockdown 
craft, are used throughout the country by the 
best boat builders, because automatic alignment 
is now known to be the proper thing, and these 
devices save them time and money. The 
Mechanical Devices Company, of Watervliet, 
New York, will send to any reader of YACHTING 
their illustrated descriptive price list upon request. 


An Easy Way to 
Align the Motor 
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WANTED 


Every Dealer, Boat and Engine 
builder in the world to send your 
name and address and receive 
(free) our 


MAMMOTH CATALOG 


just issued, the largest and most 
complete up-to-date line of Marine 
Hardware ever issued. We will 
also mail this mammoth catalog to 
anybody interested in Motor Boat 
Supplies on receipt of 20c. to 
cover postage. 
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BR’ER FOX says: 


Are You Interested in 






For 1911? 


Heavy Duty Motors 
(4 Sizes) 





CONSIDER THESE POINTS 


1st — The most complete line in America (22 sizes). 
2nd—They excel in design, efficiency, power and endurance. 
3rd — The Fox Fourth Port is wonderful for high speed. 

4th — Fox Motors hold the World’s Endurance Records. 
5th — They are always sold under our Money Back Guarantee. 
6th — Your boat builder will supply a Fox if you insist. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. WE WANT YOUR ORDER. 


THE DEAN MFG. CO. 





“South Cincinnati” 





{212 Front Street, Newport, Ky. 











GARDENIA, ADVENTURESS, SHIMNA and AVENGER 


THREE OUT OF FOUR 
of the Crack Yachts are Lighted by 








“Ghe Light That Newer Fails” 





NO WORKING PARTS 
NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER 
EASILY INSTALLED 


THE BEST LIGHT AT LOWEST COST 


SMALL STORAGE TANK SUPPLIES SEVERAL 
WEEKS’ LIGHTING 





Used for Seven Years on Boats of all kinds—large and 


small—power and sail 


SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED. BOOKLET 








The Commercial Acetylene Co. 


80 BROADWAY $8 $ NEW YORK 











Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Copyright, 1910, Life Publishing Co, 

















“DEAR” OR “DEAREST” ? 
(Color) 


Subscription $5 
Canadian $5.52 
Foreign $6.04 








or ‘ Dearest 


Why Do 
YOU 
Take Yourself So 
Seriously ? 


It Cannot Be Bought 


LIFE’S Premium Picture 
‘*** DEAR’ OR ‘ DEAREST’ ?”’ 


will not be sold, and can be procured 
only by subscribing to LIFE. 


With each yearly subscription on 
our list a special picture ‘‘‘ Dear’ 
will be given. 


xo 


LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
30 West 31st Street, 


New York. 






Think This Over 










































Half. Just as sim 






a Write for 


ae FREE for the asking, showing how easy it is. 


Materials and satisfaction guara 


: , need. 
PIONEER BOAT & PATTERN CO., Wharf 28, Bay City, Mich. 
DEG LR CE a RR ATES AT 






























G, The yearly subscription 


rate of OUTING is now $2.50 
instead of $3.00 as hereto- 


fore. 


G, This change will in no 
way affect the standard of 


the magazine. 


OUTING will 


continue to be the one out- 
door magazine that com- 


pletely satisfies. 


@ The April issue tells of 
more ways of finding pleas- 
ure and profit in outdoor life 
than any issue we’ve pub- 
lished. It contains the right 
word at the right time for 
the right sort of people. 


@ With every order for a year’s sub- 
scription at $2.50, a handsome pho- 
togravure by Oliver Kemp will be 


mailed, free of charge, with our com- 
pliments. On news-stands the price 


of Outing is 25 cents. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


@°. FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 








Be Sure of Your Boat by Building It Yourself 
Build a own boat from PIONEER PERFECT 
ae FRAMES and PIONEER PLANS and Save One- 
. as 1-2-3, Every rib bent 
# and fitted in our factory, then frame knocked 

down and — to you for re-assembling, 
@ whole story in Book Form, Sent 








The Vacuum Carafe on Your Boat 


Keeps Hot Liquids Steaming Hot 36 hours. 

Keeps Cold Liquids Ice Cold Three Days. 

ICE WATER ALWAYS ON BOARD 
Drop a Post Card’ for Circular to 


Vacuum Specialty Co., 36th St. and First Ave., NewYork 


























can keep posted on matters relating to 
picture taking by subscribing to the 
lowest-priced photographic monthly. 
Tinale ate Sam 
Latest Wrinkles Subscribe 
ONLY 30 CENTS A YEAR (Stamps or Coin) 
PHOTOGRAPHIC TOPICS, 147 Fulton St., New York 


but you can 


6 cy 


ENT, PLEASE 


If you are interested in photography, you 


SOPE 


The Prices of SOPER 2-cycle Gasoline Engines are reasonable, 
find nothing better at any price for Automobile, Marine, 
Portable, Stationary and Hoisting 

linders. Designers and Buil 
Bucksport Launch 


and Engine Works 


GASOLINE ENCINES 
and POWER BOATS 


rposes. 3to30 H.P. | to 
rs of Power Boats—all styles. 


BUCKSPORT, ME. 























Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 





“THE TOOL-MONGER” 


Name given to a booklet of 288 pages 
which we shall be pleased to mail on request. 
Valuable to owners of Motor Boats. 
MONTGOMERY @ CO. 
New York City 


108 Fulton St. 
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The Long-Life Spar Varnish 


Columbia Yacht White 








HEAT-RESISTING ENAMELS "™ "iti" «= 

















MADE BY 


F. W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Co. 


FOUNDED 17654 


101 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 
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LEITZ’ new model 
PRISM BINOCULARS 


are Unsurpassed Precision Instruments 
Their Field of View—the largest of any 
Their Definition—the sharpest (to the rim) 
Their Luminosity—the greatest 
Their Prism Mounting—the best (patented) 

Their Center Focussing—most exact (pat.) 

Absolutely Protected against Dust and Atmospheric Influences—tropics-proof 
mm accessible scr screws; rigid; light in weight 


Catalogue on request 


ERNST LEITZ, 30 East 18h St., NEW YORK, 324 Sti82n se. 

































PERFECTION 


(Trade Mark) 


Air Mattresses & Cushions 


Every Cushion a Life Preserver. 
Every Mattress a Life-raft. American 
and Red ‘St Star Line equipped with Per 
fection B 
ACME Tndtk and Pillows. Filled 
with non-absorbent floss. Ev two 
square feet warranted to float 24 Ibs., as 
required by a Government Inspected 
Life-preserver. 
PeRAY HOODS. Wood or Brass 
frame. Price and Style suitable for 
every boat. 
YACHT Life-preservers. The smal- 
lest Life-preserver that will pass inspec- 
tion. Cork Ring Buoys, Mooring Buoys, 
Fenders. 


PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 526 17th St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















STRELINGER 
MARINE 
ENGINES 


‘Built Expressly 
for Hard Service 


For more than twelve years ‘* THE STRELINGER,” the old reli- 
able 4-Cycle Marine Motor, has stood for the best in Marine Gasoline 
Engines. A distinct success. The most DURABLE, RELIABLE and 
ECONOMICAL. Marine Motor made. The Engine that ALWAYS 
MAKES GOOD, because it is built right. Famous for endurance. 
Customer who bought the first Engine writes, “It is as good today, as the 
day it was purchased. It always goes and never gives any trouble; have 
not spent a dollar for repairs.” That is the Engine you want. 


We also manufacture the “‘LITTLE GIANT” 2-Cycle Marine 
Motors. Customers who have used these Motors for the past seven years 
say, “They are the BEST 2-CYCLE GAS ENGINE MADE.” 


We can furnish you anything you want from 1% H.P. upward, 2 or 4- 
Cycle, MARINE or STATIONARY. Send for our 1911 Catalog, which 
tells you all that is new about Marine Motors; also how to avoid trouble 
and save money on your Marine Engine outfit. 


THE STRELINGER MARINE ENGINE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


MARINE AND STATIONARY GAS ENGINES 
171-173-175 Woodbridge St. West, DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 

















Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Fay 2 Bowen 25-ft. ‘‘Special’’ 


For size, model, equipment and speed has no equal at any price. Planked with Southern 
white cedar, copper-riveted, with the entire top and interior in the best mahogany, hand- 
somely paneled, counterbored and plugged. With its up-to-date seating plan it operates 
like an automobile. Noiseless under-water exhaust without back pressure. 


se 
Fay 2 Bowen Engines and Motor Boats 
have an unequalled reputation for reliability under all conditions. Rain or spray does not 
cripple our sparking mechanism. Fuel consumption is low, and speed regulation is perfect. 
Let us give you the proofs of these and other reasons. 
‘Send for our Catalog 
Send now before you lay this aside—certainly it is fair to study our claims and proofs. 


102 Lake Street FAY 2 BOWEN ENGINE CO. Geneva,N.Y., U.S.A 























































= 1 DEAK. 


MEDIUM REVOLUTION. MEDIUM WEIGHT _ The “Ideal” engines are ARE ‘AS LIGHT PER HORSE POWER AS ANY HIGH-SPEED 
built along the careful con- MOTOR. AND ARE AS STRONG IN CONSTRUCTION AND WILL 
servative New England lines. STAND AS HARD SERVICE AS MOTORS OF HEAVY DUTY TYPE 





4-CYCLE “VAN BLERCK” SPEED MOTORS 


MOTOR 





Durability and  E ficiency 
have been more carefully 
studied tnan cheapness. Sém- ERY 
plicity, consistent with first HIGH-SPEED 
class construction, has been cme 

our paramount object. A few 


























of the original features of this 60 H. P. 12—15 H. P 
come 550 LBS. -P. 

engine are: exhausi expansion 

chamber” running "diagonally > 25—30 H. P. 

down from exhaust valves 90 H. P. 30—40 H. P. 

between cyclinders and out at 750 LBS. 40—50 H. P. 

base, where it is out of the eat 

way (see cut) ; combination j - 

bronze and babbett bearings, - 

which will not wear, bind, or VAN BLERCK MOTORS ARE ABSOLUTELY RELIABLE, VERY 

get out ~ alignment, _~ EFFICIENT AND INTERCHANGEABLE. BETTER INVESTIGATE 

In 2, 3, 4 “e 6 Gite . ud eae, ae cooling cylinder, eyinder head Catalogue Upon Request. 
V. J. EMERY, Manufacturer, x - ‘ and exhaust manifold. 
N. Y. Representatives : Gasolene Engine 9 Co., 133 Liberty St., N. Y. City. VAN BLERCK MOTOR Co., DETROIT, MICH. 
San Francisco Representative, Room 166, Pacific Building. Gasolene Engine Equipment Co., 133 Liberty St., N. Y. City, Eastern Representative. ‘es 





























The Fulton $25.00 








HAT a _ prominent 
Builder says:— 
“IT have tried them all, 
will use only The Fulton 
hereafter.”’ 


EASY MONEY 
CAN BE MADE 


By those with an acquaintance among boat i 
owners and club members. Full particulars 
on request. 










My Patented Outboard 
Connections 
Save Time, Labor and Money. 





Closets from $25 to $50 


Lavatories from $20.00 
Upward. 


GUS A. DIEM 


Formerly Curtiss Co. 
20 Fulton St., New York City. 


Address Circulation Department 


YACHTING PUBLISHING CO. 
38 Park Row, New York 









































DO NOT BUY 
AN 
IMITATION 






“THE 
HARTHAN 
PROPELLER” 
Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


TRADE sasr) 
oneachblade 


Prompt Shipments 
Guaranteed. 








mm ih 


We are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


GENUINE HARTHAN PROPELLERS 


See TRADE MARK stamped on back of each blade as well as name 
and address stamped on hub. 


Viper III. Wins Trask Cup at St. John, N. B. 
Using a Genuine Harthan Propeller 


The Viper Class of Boats do best with Harthan Propellers. 

















McFARLAND FOUNDRY G&G MACHINE CoO., TRENTON, N. J. 
REPRESENTATIVES : 
BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA NORFOLK, VA. 87. LOUIS, MO. STATE OF OREGON 
the Lincoln-Dillaway 0o, Topping Bros, F. Vanderherchen's Sons The Wallace Bros. R, H. COMBS The Rober Machinery Co, 
178 Commercial Street 122 Chambers St. 7 North Water Street 3685 Olive St, 285 E. Morrison St., Portland, Oregon. ss 















Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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If Your Boat Should be 


SUNK BURNED WRECKED 
IN TO ON 
COLLISION WATER’S EDGE THE ROCKS 


Our policy covers against these losses and many others. 
Write for sample policy. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


THIRD AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, $4,000,000 Founded, 1792 
Surplus to Policyholders, over $7,000,000 


IT COSTS BUT A FEW CENTS A DAY AND MAY BE 
WORTH HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS TO YOU 























Have you sent for 
the new catalog 
of Heavy Duty 
Holmes Get-at- 
able engines? 























15 to 90-H. P. ALWAYS INSPIRES CONFIDENCE 
(Cytieser, BB. P., Heavy Duty 9 8 li d BECAUSE IT IS FAR SUPERIOR 
to cylinders. A User Says: “I use Packard Cable for marine work and find it 
more than satisfactory. I shall specify it for my next year’s boat. 
It is —— —— for 8 — the decks where ordinary 
cable becomes useless in a few months.” 
THE HOLMES MOTOR CO. Its much longer life makes PACKARD CABLE THE CHEAPEST. 
WwW i ; i ‘ 
est Mystic, Conn 1 Madison Ave., New York 3735 oama The PACKARD ELECTRIC 69. warren 








Equip your Motor Boat with a 


Hyde “Turbine Type” Propeller 


MADE OF MANGANESE BRONZE 





It will increase your speed and reduce the vibration to a minimum. 
The most EFFICIENT propeller on the market. 
Ask any of the hundreds of satisfied users. 








Catalogue and Prices upon application 


q Hyde Windlass Company - : - Bath, Maine 











Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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LET 


fact, everything for boat and engine. 


you entire satisfaction. 


— FAMOUS MICHIGAN SPEED WHEELS - 
.  * REVERSE GEARS & MARINE HARDWARE 


US SAVE YOU MONEY 


Supposing you bought a propeller wheel and you could not get any speed out of it, ora 
reverse gear that gaye you all kinds of trouble. These things may not have cost you much and 
you thought you were saving money, but before you get any pleasure out of boating you would have to get a new equipment. 5 

Now in selecting your wheels, reverse gears and marine hardware, get the best there is. The best is always the cheapest in 
the end. The Michigan line is a well-known Standard line, the most complete and of the best quality. The prices are the lowest 
when you take into consideration quality, and when you buy the Michigan line you-won’t have to buy again. , 

You cannot buy a faster wheel than the Michigan or a better reverse gear or a better line of marine hardware, such as steering 
wheels, canopy tops, underwater exhausts, propeller jacks, accumulators, air pumps, chocks, cleats, stern bearings, stuffing boxes, in 








al a - | ; 


It will save you money to send for their large catalog and purchase the famous Michigan line of goods; they will guarantee 


MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY, 563 Canal Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Make Up Your Mind This Season 


To Get Full Value Out Of Your Boat 


The Dayton Launch Lighting System will do the trick. It will enable 
you to run at night when you want to—to take extended cruises—to enjoy 
your cabin in heavy weather, and in tte evening—in short, just double the 
pleasure your boat’gives you. 

Now is the time to get ready for the coming season, and equip your 
boat with electric light. 

With a Dayton Launch Lighting Outfit you can ride safely at all 
times. You can have bow and riding lights that never blow out, a search- 
light to pick out your course, and to make landings, and cabin lights that 
make the inside of your boat as bright as day in a moment’s notice. ~ 

No matches, no oil, nothing dangerous. Just turn a switch and the light is there. 

. ry — smell, are always a source of danger and make trouble and delay when you can’t 
affor ay. 

Don’t think that Dayton Lighting Systems are expensive. They are actually cheaper than 
other lights in the long run. After the first investment they cost almost nothing. 

Write for bulletin describing Dayton Outfit which will operate high voltage 1500 c. p. are 
searchlight and also low voltage interior lights. 


THE DAYTON ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. 


Largest Manufacturers of Ignition and Lightin 
99 St. Clair St. “"* Apparatus exctusively in the World . Dayton, Ohio 

















Yacht “SEAFARER” 


cruised 


Around The World 


with a “METEOR” Steering Gear 
Made by 


EDSON MFG. CO. 


Established 1859 


260 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 














JAMES CRAIG, 807-841 Garfield Avenue, 
i SER TA “s JERSEY CITY, 


eee: N. J. 





a 








Designer and 
Constructor of 


ENGINES 


Feathering, 
Propellers 
and Special 
Mechanisms’ 


with CRAIG ENGINE 
G PROPELLER 











THE SEAGOING “GURNET” DORY 


AND 
SEMI-SPEED CLIPPER LAUNCH 


Shallow draught, Noiseless, Non-Capsizable, Safe for off-shore boating; desirable anywhere 
16 to 30 feet. 


ag State requirements, and specifications of 
the boat desired will be mailed 





A “GURNET” DORY OFF COAST OF MAINE 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANY - AMESBURY, MASS. 


SALESROOMS — BOSTON, 93 Haverhill Street; NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 
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‘site \ Gasoline Yachts & Engines 


NOTED FOR RELIABILITY 


Tregurtha Water Tube Boilers, Steam Launches & Engines 


Send for Circulars and Second Hand List 











60 H. P. ENGINE 





MURRAY & TREGURTHA CO. 


340 West First Street 
New York Office, Room 1228, 150 Nassau St. Telephone, 5215 Beekman 


Sovth Boston, Mass. 








Please mention YacuT1nG when cerresponding with our advertisers. 
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MARINE STOVES 


Specially Adapted for Yachts and Sailing Craft. 
MAINTAINS A UNIFORM HEAT REGARDLESS OF 
VIBRATION OR UNSTEADINESS OF. BOAT 


Made of cast iron, galvanized, absolutely rust-proof, with Brass 
Burner. Has galvanized railing to prevent dishes from sliding. 
Arranged to securely fasten to table or shelf. 
No. 111. “Pyro’’ One-Burner. Marine Stove. Over all dimensions, 14 x 16 in. i, 
14% in. Plate dimensions, 1044 x 10 in. Weight, about 12 Ibs. Price iy 
No. 112. “Pyro” Two-Burner Marine Stove. Over all dimensions, 12% x 24% ‘in. 
Height, 14 in. Plate dimensions, 11x 20% in. Weight, about 21 lbs. Price 


No. a “Pyro” Three-Burner Marine Stove. Over all dimensions, 16 x 30 in. Height, 
6 in. Plate dimensions, 1144 x 31% in. Weight, about 27 lbs. Price... $13.00 


Ranges Built to Order. Prices on Application. 


Use PYRO DENATURED ALCOHOL Onontess™ 


For full Information and Illustrated Booklets, Address 


THE ALCOHOL UTILITIES CO., 40 E. 21st St., New York. 


























FOLDING ANCHORS 


MADE IN TEN SIZES 


4 to 45 | 
alii | SPAR FINISH 
: I For Motor Boats, Yachts and Canoes 
is made to withstand the 
; Sun, Wind, Rain, Heat and Cold | 
; “ Uncle Sam” has used thousands of hs 


gallons on his Warships 





























Both flukes and arms of these anchors fold closely to 
the shank, thus allowing them to be stowed in a very small 
space when not in use, a feature that will be appreciated He tested it—then used it 
by boat owners. ‘They are strongly made heavily galvan- 
ized, and will hold on any bottom where a kedge or similar § | 
anchor will hold. | We want you to do the same. 


Testing sample sent free. 











if your dealer cannot supply you, write us 





INCORPORATED 1864 


MALLEABLE IRON FITTINGS COMPANY Boston Varnish Company 
BRANFORD, CONN. Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 
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The Thomas Cort 
Yachting Shoes have a 
= ) refined style and fitness that 
= is unusual in yachting footwear. 


They are strictly hand-sewed of fine White. Buckskin, 

over custom lasts. soles are a cork-and-pure-rubber com- 
bination, which makes it utterly impossible for these shoes to slip 
on a wet deck. Nor will they scratch the highest polished surface. 


MierN 


If you once compare the beautiful custom lines—the light weight 
—the non-slipping quality--of a Thomas Cort with the ordinary 
yachting shoe, you will always prefer them. 


The THOMAS CORT GOLF SHOE and 
TENNIS SHOE in White Buckskin are also 
the world’s standard in fashionable style. Of 
the same hand-sewed and non-slipping qualities 
so characteristic ot our yachting shoe. 
Write for Style Brochure and particulars 
regarding our Shoe-Servuce-by-Post 


MARTIN & MARTIN 


Bootmakers for Men & Women 


New York: 1 East 35th St. 
Chicago: 183 Michigan Ave. 


——_ 
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Launches and Cruisers 


SAFEST BOAT BUILT---18 to 40 Feet 
Also 26-30-40 Cabin. Send 2 stamps for catalog. 


THE NEW 1911 


TOPPAN REVERSIBLE MOTOR 


2,3, 5,8 and12H.P. Free catalog. 
Also KNOCKED DOWN DORIES or. PATTERNS 
Send for free K. D. Sheet. 
Write 


Toppan Boat 


Mfg. Co. 


17 Haverhill St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


N. Y. Branch: 
105 Chambers Street 





























-Five Years 


A Satisfied Splitdorf User 


The Voluntary words of a man 
who has used 


Splitdorf 
Ienition 


FOR FIVE YEARS AND FOUND IT 


ABSOLUTELY PERFECT 








Mr. C. F. SpLiTpoRF New York, December 19, 1910 
New York 
Dear Sir: 

Having used your ignition apparatus on two boats with unvarying success, 
I feel that it is only right to acquaint you with the complete satisfaction it has 
always given me. 

My boat which is driven by a Mercury Motor, is equipped with a Splitdorf 
Magneto. It has been in constant use during the entire season, and I have had 
absolutely perfect ignition during that time. 

In view of this satisfactory service, I cannot speak too highly of your 


ignition system. 
Yours truly 


M. ROOSEVELT SCHUYLER. 


C. F. SPLITDORF 


Walton Ave. and 138th St. 
Branch, 1679 Broadway 








NEW YORK 




















Indicates 
the Speed 
of Engine 


We manufacture a 
complete line of 
Stationary and Hand 


Tachometers 


For Motor Boats, 
Engine Rooms 
and Machine Shops 


To properly operate a Motor Boat the speed of 
the engine must be known at all times. These 
instruments indicate the number of revolutions 
per minute of the propeller shaft and give 
an accurate record of what the engine is doing. 


Prices from $20 to $60 


Catalogue on Tachometers is No. 26 


American Ever Ready Co. 
304 Hudson Street New York. 











Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Decorated 


Table Services 
For Yachts 
D te Special Yacht Depart- 


ment is prepared to 
originate a design or prepare 
one from ideas submitted by 
the Owner — embracing his 
, Private Signal or Colors, Mo- 
nogram or Club Insignia—and furmsh the China, Glass and Silver 
Services thus decorated, at extremely moderate prices. 
Hundreds of prominent Yachts afe equipped with HIGGINS & SEITER Decorated Table Services 
(list sent on request.) We will gladly submit a specimen plate or goblet decorated with any design 
together with estimate—free of charge and without entailing any obligation to buy. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet and Full Particulars. 


Se ee 
\v West 21st and 22nd Streets 2hcrn‘avencte New York @) 
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WITH 
WICKER 
CHAIRS. 


Built to 


Wear and ||| A High-Class 20-foot Motor Boat for $275.00 


.» Look Well. 





The best boat and engine outfiit ever offered for the money, mahogany 
finish, polished brass fittings, auto steerer, copper gasoline tank, boat 
Comfort and engine fully guaranteed. The universal comment on this boat 

at the National Motor Boat Show, Madison Square Garden, New 
and Style. York City. ‘The best boat for the price in the Garden.” Write now for 
booklet ‘“‘A Boat To Be Proud Of’’, describing above boat and engine. 


13 So, Water St. "WICKER-KBAFT CO. Newburgh, N. Y. RICE BROTHERS CO., dept. J, East Boothbay, Maine, U. S. A. 


JEFFERY’S PATENT MARINE GLUE 


THE PURPOSES FOR WHICH THE VARIOUS GRADES ARE INTENDED: 


For Deck and Hull Seams of Yachts | For Waterproofing Canvas, for Cover- | Waterproof Liquid Glue is used for the Special Marine Canoe Clue 


and Motor Boats | ing Decks, Tops of Cabins, Canvas same purposes as 
— use — Boats and Canoes Number Seven Soft Quality Best filler for Canvas 


| Se) we Also in combination with calico between the ig hi 
No. 1, Extra Quality | rates double planking of diagonally bullt boats. Our 25c, emergency cans made-a big hit. 
; ‘ Every canoeist should one ; it is as valu 

Black, white, yellow or mahogany color. Give No. 7, Soft Quality It is ready for use and requires no heating; | able to him as a repair kit to a bicyclist or 


ck the preference: it is more elastic and | Black, white or yellow. It not only water- | simply open the can and paint it on, like ready- | automobilist. 
atts ctory in every way. | proofs and preserves the canvas, but attaches mixed paint. : It is a Johnnie-on-the-spot article that no boat- 
Specified by all first-class designers, and used | it to the wood, and with a coat of paint once a | This glue will also attach cork, felt, rubber, | man uld be without: Sent hy mail on 
txclusively by all the prominent builders. year will last as long as the boat. leather and linoleum to iron, steel or wood. receipt of 30 cents in stamps. 


No. 2, First Quality Ship glue All put up in 1, 2, 3 and 5-lb. cans; also 14, 28, 56, 112-lb. boxes 
FOR SHIPS’ DECKS USE { No. 3, Special Navy Clue either tin or wood 


INSIST ON HAVING THE RIGHT KIND IF YOU HOPE TO OBTAIN SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
The largest dealer in your town carries this in stock; if not, he should. Tell him to write us for the agency. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


For Sale by ail Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses and Sporting Goods Dealers. Send for Samples, Specimens, Circulars, Directions for Use, eto. 
L.W. FERDINAND & CO. :: Importers and Distributors :: poston ass. Us A. 


Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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YACHT LOG 


If you go to SKA 


CONFIDENCE 


SCIENTIFIC 
COMPASS ADJUSTING 









If 


SEE Negus 


Small Liquid Compass 
reads above 





NEW YORK 


or below 











Sails 
Sail Covers 
Awnings 
Sea Anchors 
Spray Hoods 


Everything in 
canvas that 
your yacht may 
require 


Correct and well 
fitting sails 
are just as 

important for 
winning races as 
the design of 
the boat 


KENOSHA II. 


Our Sails will help you to win 
the Race 


We had five Series Prize Winners in Larchmont’s 
last Year’s Race Week 


JOHN CURTIN, Inc. 


4 South Street NEW YORK 

































eet a Bulb Shank Mooring Anchor 


WHY should you trust the craft in which you have 
invested your good money to an inadequate or inferior 
mooring anchor? Get a BULB SHANK and realize 
the satisfaction there is in knowing when you 
leave your boat Monday morning, that she will 
be in the same position when you get back to 
her the following Saturday. Then you will 
know what real peace of mind means. 


No matter how hard it blows, the bulb 
shank won’t drag. 
No matter how low the tide falls, the shank 
won’t punch a hole in your boat. 
, No matter how long it lies, the head won’t 
“ball up” with mud. 


Send to us for a handsome booklet explaining the 
many advantages of a BULB SHANK mooring anchor 
and telling you the weight you will require for your 
particular boat. If you had trouble in the past, profit 


by that experience and get a BULB SHANK for your 
1911 mooring. 


FAIRHAVEN IRON FOUNDRY CO. 


2 WATER STREET, FAIRHAVEN, MASS. 
AGENTS 


NEw York: C. D. DurKEE & Co., 2 and 3 South St. 
Boston: A. S. Morss Co., 210-112 Commercial St. 
Cuicaco: Geo. B. CARPENTER & Co., 202-210 South Water St. 



































| The Most Boat For Your Money 


Please mention YacuTING when corresponding with our advertisers. 








WILL BE FOUND IN OUR STOCK MODELS 
25 Foot, 30 Foot and 37% Foot of 


Your own choice of Motor, installed by you or by us 





SEND FOR PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


BAYONNE LAUNCH CO. fui. 


in fy 
* E. 36th St. and New YorkBay, BAYONNE, N.4J. Sen 


Take C. R. R. of N. J. to 33rd Street Station 
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[he Most Desirable Engine in the Marine Field 


End Your Engine Troubles Once and for All by Using 


LOEW VICTOR ENGINE 











uilt in 1 Cylinder, 6 H. P. Best in design, equipment and dependability. Fulfills all re= 
es 2 * _. quirements for both rugged power and for high speed. 
66 3 6s 18 66 
“ 4 “6 24=40 6 ® i - . 
(4° * “gem This 6-Cylinder Loew Victor — 
$ ££" 30-60 “ Furnished with two separate systems of ignition, 


operating on two separate sets of spark plugs, and 
deriving current from two separate sources. Bat- 
tery and magneto, reverse gear, carburetor, auto- 
matic oiling system and air compressor are included. 
Prices on application. 











Ask the man who has paid for his engine experience and 
finally found Loew Victor satisfactory—he KNOWS 


Send for ovr engine injormation catalog. Free on request, and well worth having 


THE LOEW MANUFACTURING CO. 
9163 MADISON AVENUE, CLEVELAND, OHIO 





6 Cyl. 36-60 H. P. 4% x 5% 















a 


Yee | 4 10, KRICE CARBURETOR 


oy not give. you 


* Or "i more power and 
4 more economy 


“+ " RETURN IT AND 
GET YOUR MONEY BACK 


Specity it on your engine-you take 





hun mous 


a 


~ 


Include them in your supplies 
as they are safe to use and store 
Write for catalog and samples White 


BORSUM BROS. 188 Greenwich Street, N. Y. City Krice Ca rhburet ey a Co. Det rot Mich. 


Is YOUR Boat 


as fast as her engine 
and hull are capable 
of making her ? 





no chances. We guarantee satisfaction 























THE CHAMPION 


SPEED WHEELS OF AMERICA 
“A Wheel for Every Boat.” 
Made of our famous 


MANGANESE BRONZE 


ALL KINDS, SIZES AND PITCHES 





Our Booklet “THE WHEELS THAT WIN” 


“PROPELLERS INA CQLUMBIAN SPEED PROPELLERS 


USED BY THE BIGGEST CHAMPIONS OF AMERICA 
Will enable you to figure out the problem 





in five minutes. Made by Columbian Brass Foundry, at 650 Atlantic Ave., Freeport, L.I., N.Y. 
3 S d f _IT’S FREE Nearest to New York. Best point for foreign shipments, 
end for it ° New York City Local Salesroom: 133 LIBERTY STREET 





Please mention YacutinG when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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McFarland Foundry & Machine Co 
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Please mention YacuTinG when 


20-ft. Stock Launc 
36-ft. Stock Cruiseti 


LUDER’S 
MARINE 
CONSTRUCTION 
COMPANY’ 


9) DESIGNERS 
y | AND BUILDERS 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





THE HE BoucH ER Mec. Co 


VL ON TU) te vo) a New YorRK 


MARINE MODELS A SPECIALTY 
INVENTIONS DEVELOPED - PATTERN MAKING 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DESIGNED AND BUILT 


corresponding with our advertisers. 
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Smith and Wesson Established in 1856 


Your Yachting Equipment 
rie en at a=" Smith CQ, Wesson <aboara” 





It may be needed at any 
moment. You can rely upon 
it for accurate and efficient 
work, because it is the only rebolver of the 
“tip-down” type having the cylinder held in 
perfect alignment With the barrel. 

The shells are automatically extracted. 


Naval officers and prominent yachtsmen depend upon 
the Smith © Wesson because it is a marvel for 
efficiency. Bige or Nickel Finish, 


$14.00 list price. 


Every Yacht owner will be interested in our handsome booklet 
“The Revolver.” Send for it today. 
ABAD 


Smith ¢@, Wesson, Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers, 


99 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 4 53 17 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


MAR 


























TOQUET SPECIAL MOTOR ||| WILLIAM H. GRIFFIN 
Petar Sprseciang' woh SAILMAKER 


make-and-break, two-cycle type. 
Each part easy of access. We 


stand back of every motor and ask Announces change c I N Y 
you to write us for a catalogue. of location to ITY SLAN D, . © 
SINGLE CYLINDER 
Model RatedH.P. With ogee 

5 








Where the same good service will be rendered asat the previous location 











1 se 96 Marine Basin, Hubbard St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
DOUBLE CYLINDER Special attention given to yacht sails of all kinds, and canvas 
R 7 160 work of every description. 
s 10 205 Send to us for estimates on any canvas work you may have. 
THE SPECIALTY MANUFACTURING CO. ADDRESS: 
th 
ee ee CITY ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY. 
































WATERPROOF LINEN, BRONZE CENTRE, TILLER ROPE 


This Cord is patented by us. Patent Number 689,662 


Our Tiller Rope is a combination rope of bronze wire and the best grade of flax yarn which does not shrink or stretch, will not rust, is flexible, and the 
ultimate cost is less than any other material used. It will outwear bare wire rope under almost any ordinary working conditions. 

The flax yarn that we use as a covering is waterproofed before braiding, therefore i insuring a waterproof cord throughout, and is impervious to weather. 
The bronze rope is made under a special analysis and we know that this will give greater service than anything used for the same purposes under similar 
exacting conditions. MADE IN SIZES, 1/4,'5/16 and 3/8 INCH DIA. PUT UP IN COILS OF]1,000 FEET EACH.’ 


If you cannot obtain the above from your dealer apply to us direct and we will be pleased to mail samples, quote prices, and furnish’any and all 
pariiculars desired. We are also manufacturers of all lines of Cordage, Special Manila Yacht Rigging, etc. i 


TUCKER @ CARTER ROPE COMPANY 


. § 76 South Street, 167 Maiden Lane, New York City Tuckertown Mill, Tuckertown, N. C. 
OFFICES: 1 4a Jetterson Ave.; Detroit, Mich. FACTORIES: if New London Mili, New London, N. C. 








Please mention YacuTinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 
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THE “IDLER” 


Chougand Jslands Bacht Club 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, N. Y. 


py" : September 27, 1910 
Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Gentlemen :—kt is with great pleasure that I write you concerning my run- 
about the “Idler,@guipped with one of your 45-65 H. P. engines. 

The “Idler” in in commission from May 20th up to this date, and 
has completed ove®,g,000 miles so far this season, with the prospect of doing a 
thousand mére. She has been in three races, winning them all, defeating boats 
with higher power, even a boat containing a 180 H. P. engine, and not through 
a breaktown of the latter. 

The “Idler” has done 25.1 miles an hour, but for every-day purpose will 
run 23% miles an hour as long as one wishes to go. 

She is considered the handsomest runabout on the St. Lawrence River, and 
is so easily handled that Mrs. Burnham has run her in each race except one. 

The “Idler” is 32 ft. over all, 5 ft. 6in. beam, and will not swerve. 


I am, Yours very truly, 
FRED. K. BURNHAM. 


BOSTON—A. P. HOMER, 88 BROAD ST. 
NEW YORK—BRUNS, KIMBALL & CO, 134 LIBERTY ST. 


STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 


STERLING 


MARINE ENGINES OF QUALITY 


FOR ANY TYPE AND SIZE BOAT 


4-CYCLE 


8 H. P. to 240 H. P. 
2—4—4—8 CYLINDERS 


WRITE FOR NEW CATALOGUE 








44-65 H. P.—THE ENGINE 


PHILADELPHIA—EDWIN KAIN CO., 


BOURSE BLDG. 











CHICAGO—CHICAGO BOAT AND ENGINE CoO., 1508 MICHIGAN AVE, 


1258 NIAGARA STREET, 


BUFFALO, N. Y, 

















Massachusetts, successful defender of the Seawanhaka Cup in the 1910 International Contest, 
used Wilson & Silsby Sails in these races. 


American Made Sails 


LEAD THE WORLD}: 








Schooner Yachts 


Elmina II__— Dervish Corona 
Alcyone Constance Esperanza 
Constellation Merlin Visitor IT 
Ariadne America Valmore 
Endymion Katrina Emerald 
Quissetta Vergemere Arbella 
Yawls 
Ailsa Petrel 
Navahoe Comanche 
Sloop Yachts 
Amoret Eelin 
Cadillac Little Haste 
Meemer Little Hope 
Dorello Tyro 
Spirit Nutmeg 
Dorothy Q Mimosa II 
Little Rhody II Lady Mary 
Ellen Wianno 
Mavourneen Timandra 
Odysseus II Hayseed IT 








Some of the prominent Yachts for whic! 
we have made sails: 


Invincible 
Hesper 
Coronilla 
Shiyessa IV 
Hope Leslie 
Seafarer 


Hadassah 
Wayfarer 


Bonitwo 

Bat 
Troubadour 
Tomahawk 
Royal Flush 
Butterfly 
Cima 

Athene 
Massachusetts 
Winsome 


Cherry Circle, winner of Lipton Cup 
Standing Lug Sails a Specialty 
WILSON & SILSBY 


ROWE’S WHARF 
Our Cable Address is “WILSAILS,” BOSTON, W. U. C. & 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Please mention Yacutinc when corresponding with our advertisers. 





